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PREFACE. 

In publishing this record of travel, I have deemed it 
advisable to arrange my narrative under four principal 
divisions. In the introductory portion I refer to the 
leading physical features of that part of the North 
Island of New Zealand known as the King Country,^ 
relate the leading incidents connected with its history, 
describe the condition of the native T&oe, and explain 
the object with which my journey was undertaken. 
The succeeding chapters deal with my visit to the 
Maori King when presenting my credentials from 
Sir George Grey at the tribal gathering held at 
Whatiwhatihoe in October, 1882. The description of 
the Lake Country includes my route from Tauranga, \ 
on the Bast Coast, to Wairakei, and which led me 
through the marvellously interesting region familiarly 
termed the Wonderland of New Zealand, while in the 
pages embracing my explorations in the King Country 
I record events as they occurred from day to day over 
a lengthy journey which was delightful on account of 
its novelty and variety) and exciting by reason of the 
difficulties, both as regards natural obstacles insepara- 
ble from the exploration of an unknown region under 
a 2 
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the unfavourable conditions by which I was constrained 
to carry it out, and the deep-rooted jealousy of the 
native race against the intrusion of Europeans into a 
portion of the island which is considered by them to 
be exclusively Maori territory. 

When it is considered that in company only with 
my interpreter, and with but three horses — ultimately 
reduced to two— and with what scant provisions we 
could carry, I accomplished considerably over 600 
miles of travel, discovered many new rivers and 
streams, penetrated almost inaccessible regions of 
mountainous forest, found extensive areas of open 
plains suitable for European settlement, traced the 
sources of three of the principal rivers of the colony, 
examined the unknown shores of its largest lake, 
ascended one of the highest mountains of the southern 
hemisphere, experienced degrees of temperature vary, 
ing from 80° in the shade to 12° below freezing-point, 
and successfully traversed from South to North, 
through its entire length, a territory with an area of 
10,000 square miles, and which had been from the early 
history of the colony rigorously closed to Europeans 
by the hostility of the native tribes, it may be readily 
seen that the explorations, by their varied nature, 
disclose many important facts hitherto unknown con- 
cerning a vast and beautiful portion of New Zealand ; 
and while they cannot fail to prove of practical utiUty 
to the colony, they will, I venture to think, be a 
welcome addition to geographical science. 

The map appended to this work may be said to form 
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the most complete chart of the interior of the North 
Island as yet published. Up to the present time the 
extensive territory embraced by the King Country has, 
owing to the obstruction of the natives, never been 
surveyed, and consequently many of its remarkable 
physical features have remained unknown, the existing 
maps of this part of the colony being mere outlines. 
As, therefore, considerably more than half of the 
country traveraed was through a region which was, to 
all intents and purposes, a terra ijicogmta from the - 
commencement of my journey, I adopted a system of 
barometrical measurements and topographical observa- 
tions, and thus secured a supply of valuable material, 
which I mapped out from day to day, while the names 
of mountains, rivers, valleys, and lakes were obtained 
from the natives by the skilful assistance of my 
interpreter, who was at all times unceasing in his 
endeavours to carry out this part of the work with 
accuracy. 

The table of altitudes of the various camping-placea 
and stations of observation throughout the' country 
explored will be found to be of considerable interest 
and importance. By these results the conformation 
of a large portion of the island may be arrived at. 
Thus, beginning at Tauranga, and taking that place at 
ten feet above sea-level, it will be seen that the land 
rises rapidly from the coast-line for a distance of about 
twenty miles, when, at the Mangorewa Gorge, it 
attains to an altitude of 1800 feet ; from that point it 
falls towards the South until the table-land of the Lake 
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Country is reacbed, when, at Lake Rotorua, it has an 
altitude of 961 feet. From the latter place, etill going 
southward, the table-land rises with an elevation vary- 
ing from 1000 to 1500 feet, until it falls towards the 
valley of the Waikato, when at Atea-Amuri it is not 
more than 650 feet above the level of the sea. Further 
along it gradually rises until it reaches Oruauui, some 
fifteen miles distant, where an altitude of 1625 feet is 
attained, until the country again falls to the extensive 
tible-land of Taupo, where over a large area it main- 
tains an elevation varying from 1000 to 1400 feet, the 
great lake itself standing at an altitude of 1175 feet. 
Southward of Lake Taupo the Rangipo table-land 
varies from 2000 to 3000 feet, until it falls towards the 
South Coast, giving an altitude at Karioi, on the 
Murimotu Plains, of 2400 feet. Westward of this 
point the country falls gradually to 560 feet to the 
valley of the Whanganui, and from that region going 
eastward to the Waimarino Plains it attains to an 
elevation of 2850 feet in a distance of about thirty 
miles. Northward again along^the western table-land 
of Lake Taupo it varies in height from 1000 to 2420 
feet, until the Takapiti Valley is reached, where it is 
only 900 feet. In the Te Toto Ranges an altitude of 
1700 feet is attained, until at Manga-o-rongo, a deep 
basin-like depression in the valley of the Waipa, the 
land is not more than 200 feet above sea-level. 

The wood engravings contained in this work are 
from original sketches by the author, with the escep- 
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tion of that of the native village of Lake Rotoiti, which 
is from a painting by the talented artiat Mr. Charles 
Bloomfield. They were engraved by Mr. James Cooper 
of Arundel Street, Strand. The portraits of the 
native chiefs are from photographs taken by E. Pulman 
and J. Bartlett of Auckland. They have been repro- 
duced by the Meisenbach process. 

In the Appendix will be found a synopsis- of the 
principal ji(yra met with during the journey, together 
with that of Mount Tongariro and Mount Ruapehu, up 
to the highest altitude attained by plant-Hfe in the 
North Island. A synopsis of the/auna is also added. 
Biographical sketches are given of King Tawhiao and 
several noted chiefs, with a list of the principal tribes 
and their localities. There is likewise a brief reference 
to the Maori language, with a compendium of the most 
useful native wonls. 

Id bringing this volume to its completion, I desire 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., for his letter of introduction to King Tawhiao; 
to Mr. C. 0. Davis, for the willing way he at all times 
placed his scholarly knowledge of the Maori language 
at my disposal; to Mr. T. F. Cheeaeman, F.L.S., 
for the classification of the jlora of Tongariro and 
Ruapehu ; to Mr. James McKerrow, Surveyor-General, 
for maps and charts of the colony ; to Mr. Percy 
Smith, Assistant- Surveyor-General, for a correction of 
altitudes ; to Mr. Robert Graham, of Ohinemutu, for 
voluntarily placing his best horses at my disposal ; to 
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J. A. Turner, for an unceasing earneBtneaa of purpose 
in fulfilling his duties as interpreter; and to the 
Whitaker Ministrj, for their recognition of the 
usefulness of my work. 
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THE KING COUNTEY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Geographical deacription of the Ring Country — Ita political atate — 
Efforta made to open it — Cimdition of the natives — Origin of 
the joomey — Letter of introduction to the king. 

That portion of the Nortb Island of New Zealand 
known as the King Country extends (as near as the 
boundary can be defined) from lat. 38° to 39° 20' S., and 
from long. 174° ^C to 176° E. Its approximate area 
is equivalent to 10,000 square miles. In the north 
the aukaii, or boundary-line — separating it from the 
European portion of the colony — passes by the southern 
shores of Aotea Harbour, thence easterly through the 
Firongia Ranges in a direct line to the Waikato River, 
along which it follows nearly to Atea-amuri, from 
which point it strikes directly south to Lake Taupo. 
It takes in the whole of the western half of that 
lake ; it then stretches south along the Kaimanawa 
Mountains to the Murimotu Plains, whence it goes 
westerly, round the southern base of Mount Ruapehu 
to the mouth of the Maoganui-a-te-Ao River, and 
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thence north-westerly until it joins the coast at a 
point a little to the north of Pukearuhe. 

The physical features of this vast re^on present 
not only many beauties, but many natural advanti^s 
for European settlement, while it is one of the best 
watered parts^of the island. In its southern portion 
the Vrhanganui River passes through it in a long 
winding course to the sea, fed by many tributaries 
flowing from the high mountain-ranges, both in the 
south and central divisions of the island. In the west 
the Mokau River and its affluents flow from its central 
region to the coast. In the north the Waipa Puniu 
and various other streams, having their sources in the 
Titiraupenga and Rangitoto Mountains, wind through 
it to the Waikato River ; the high, wooded ranges of the 
central table-land form the sources of many water- 
courses disemboguing into Lake Taupo ; while in 
the south-east the snow-clad heights of Tongariro 
and Ruapehu pour down their rapid waters in a 
perfect network of creeks and rivers. In the west it 
has a coast-line of over sixty miles, and it possesses one 
of the largest harbours in the island. Extensive forests 
cover a large portion of its southern area, and extend 
northerly over the broken ranges of the Tuhua to 
Mount Titiraupenga and the Ran^toto Mountains. 
Westward of this division there is a considerable area 
of open country, including the valley of the Waipa, 
which in its turn is bounded in the west by high, fern- 
clad hills and wooded ranges. In the vicinity of the 
high, snow-clad mountains in the south, there are vast 
open table-lands ; while immediately to the west of 
Lake Taupo and north of Titiraupenga to the banks 
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of the Waikato, there are again extensive open 
plains. 

Geologically considered, the King Country possesses 
in extensive depositions all the strata or rock-forma- 
tions in which both gold, coal, iron, and other mine* 
rals are found to exist, while its extensive forests 
are rich in timber of the most varied and vaJuable 
kind. Geysers and thermal springs possessing won- 
derful medicinal properties are found in the vicinity 
of its many extinct craters; and, while it possesses 
one of the largest active volcanoes in the world, its 
grand natural features are crowned by the snowy 
peaks of some of the highest mountains of Austral- 
asia. Id the north the trachytic cones of Titirau" 
penga and Firongia rise to an elevation varying 
from 3000 to 4000 feet, near to its south-western 
boundary the snowy peak of Taranaki, or Mount 
Egmont, attains to an altitude of 8700 feet, on its 
eastern oonfines the rugged crater of Tongariro sends 
forth its clouds of steam from a height exceeding 7000 
feet, while on its southern side the colossal form of 
Mount Buapehu rears its glacier-crowned summit to 
an altitude of over 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea.* With these important features nature has 
endowed it with scenery of the grandest order, and 
with a climate unsurpassed for its variety and 
healthfulness. 

The poMtical state of the King Country forms one of 

the most interesting chapters in the history of New 

Zealand. In the early days, before the colony was 

founded in 1840, and long after that event, there were 

' For the alUtudea of the various monntauiB, see map. 
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no such obstacles to travelling through the island &4 
existed in later times. The Maoris rather welcomed 
Europeans, who were free to go anywhere, except on 
places which were tafv,^ or sacred in their eyes, and 
in conseqiieDce what little has been hitherto known of 
the King Country has been derived from the expe- 
riences of one or two travellers who penetrated into 
portions of it some thirty years ago. Among the most 
active of the early travellers was Ferdinand Von 
Hochstetter, a member of the Austrian Novara Expe- 
dition, who, in 1859, at the instance of Sir George 
Grey, at that time Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
made a tour through a portion of the North Island in 
company with Drummond Hay, Koch, Bruno, Eamel, 
and a number of European attendants and natives. At 
this time the Maoris were ready to welcome Europeans ; 
hostilities between the two races had never broken out, 
and Hochstetter and his party were received and fiied, 
everywhere with almost regal honours. But in the 
course of years, as it was evident to the natives that 
the Europeans were the coming power in the land^ 
suspicion and distrust were excited, and at last the 
tocsin sounded. 

The native chiefs, seeing that their influence was 
declining, and that in proportion to the alienation o^ 
the land, their mana or authority over the tribes de- 
creased, began to bestir themselves in earnest. It was 
considered that a head was needed to initiate a form 
of Government among the tribes to resist the en- 

■ The word /a^ is applied to all places held sacred by the Maoris ; 
it is synonymous with the tahoo of the South Sea Islandete. To 
iateifere with anything to which the ia^ has been extended is 
considered an act of sacrilege. 
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broacbments daily made by the Europeans, and which 
Seemed to threaten the national extinction of the 
native race. 

The first to endeavour to bring about a new order of 
things was a native chief named Matene Te Whiwi, of 
Otaki. In 1853 he marched to Taupo and Botorua, 
accompanied by a number of followers, to obtain the 
consent of the different tribes to the election of a king 
over the central parts of the island, which were still 
exclusively Maori territory, and to organize a form of 
government to protect the interests of the native race. 
Matene, however, met with but little success. TeHeuheu, 
of Taupo, the great chief of the Ngatituwharetoa, at that 
time the most warlike tribe in the island, had no idea 
of fmy one being higher than himself, and therefore 
refused to have anything to do with the new move- 
ment, nor did Te Whiwi meet with much greater 
encouragement at Maketu and Rotorua. The agita- 
tion, however, did not stop, the fire once kindled 
rapidly spread, ardent followers of the new idea sprang 
up, and their numbers soon increased, until finally, in 
1854, a tribal gathering was convened at Manawapou, 
in the country of the Ngatiruanui tribe. Here a large 
runanga, or council-house, was erected, which was 
called Tai poro he nui, or the finishing of the matter, 
and after many points had been discussed, a resolution 
was come to among the assembled tribes that no 
more land should be sold to Europeans. A solemn 
le&gae was entered into by all present for the preser- 
vation of the native territory, and a tomahawk was 
passed round as a pledge that all would agree to put 
the individual to death who should break it. In 1854 
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anotlier bold stand was made, and Te Heubeui wlio 
exercised a powerful swaj over the tribes of the 
interior, summoned a native comicil at Taupe, when 
the King movement began in eai'nest. It was there 
decided that the sacred mountain of Tongariro should 
be the centre of a district in which no land was to 
be sold to the government, and that the districts of 
Hauraki, Waikato, Eawhia, Mokau, Taranaki, Whan- 
ganui, Rangitikei, and Titiokura should form the out- 
lying portions of the boundary ; that no roads should 
be made by the Europeans within the area, and that a 
king should be elected to reign over the Maoris. 

In 1857 Kingite meetings were held at Paet^, in 
Waikato, and at Ihumatao and Manukau, at which it 
was agreed that Potatau Te Wherowhero, the most 
powerful chief of Waikato, should be elected king^ 
under the title of Potatau the First, and finally, in 
June, 1858, his flag was formally hoisted at Ngarua^ 
wahia. Potatau, who was far advanced in life when 
raised to this high office, soon departed from the 
scene, and was succeeded by bis son Matutaera Te 
Wherowhero, under the title of Potatau the Second. 

The events of the New Zealand war need not here 
be recited, but it may be easily imagined that during 
the continuance of the fighting the extensive area of 
country ruled over by the Maori monarch was kept 
clear of Europeans. But in 1863 and 1864 General 
Cameron, at the head of about 20,000 troops, composed 
of Imperial and Colonial forces, invaded the Waikato 
district, and drove the natives southward and west- 
ward, till his advanced corps were at Alexandra and 
Cambridge. Then followed the Waikato confiscation 
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of Maori lands and the military settlements. The 
King territory was further broken into by the con- 
fiscations at Taranaki and the East Coast, but no 
advance was, however, made, by war or confiscation, 
into the country which formed the subject of my ex- 
plorations. The active volcano of Tongariro is tapii, or 
strictly sacred, in the eyes of the Maoris, and several 
persons who had attempted to ascend it were plun- 
dered by the natives, and sent back across the frontier. 
On the west of Taupo Lake lies the Tuhua country, 
whose people had from the first, from the nature of 
the district, been much secluded from European inter- 
course, and who besides had given refuge to' many of 
the desperadoes of the other tribes ; while to the south- 
west of Taupo Lake were the people of the Upper 
Whanganui country, who have always been aaspicious 
and hostile, while for some considerable time, too, 
the whole district was in terror of Te Kooti and 
his marauding bands. It is from these causes that 
the vast and important area embraced by the King 
Country has remained closed to Eui-opeans, and, all 
things considered, it is a fact which must ever remain 
one of the most singular anomalies of British coloniza- 
tion, that, after a nominal sovereignty of forty years 
over New Zealand, this portion of the colony should 
have remained a terra incognita up to the present 
day, by reason of the hostility and isolation of the 
native race. 

Having pointed out the leading causes which 
resulted in the closing of the King Country to 
European settlement, it will be interesting to glance 
at the endeavours which have been made by the 
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different governments to break down the barrier of 
native isolation, and tbos to throw open to the 
colonists an extensive area of the island, which is, in 
reality, as much a portion of firitish territory as is the 
principality of "Wales. As is well known, since the 
termination of the lamentable war between the two 
races, the King natives have, on all occasions, jealously 
preserved their hostile spirit to Europeans ; while the 
peculiar state of matters involved in the whole question, 
while unexampled in the histoiy of any other part of 
the British Empire, has been naturally a source of 
annoyance and even danger to the several governments 
of the colony who have attempted from time to time 
to grapple with the native difficulty. 

The New Zealand war concluded, or rather died 
out, in 1865, when the confiacated line was drawn, 
the military settlements formed, and the King natives 
isolated themselves from the Europeans. For ten 
years it may be said that no attempt was made to 
negotiate with them. They were not in a humour 
to be dealt with. About 1874 and 1875, however, 
it became evident that something would have to 
be done. The colony had greatly advanced in popu- 
lation, and a system of public works had been 
inaugurated, which made it intolerable that large 
centres of population should be cut off from each 
other by vast spaces of country which Europeans were 
not allowed even to traverse. From time to time 
during the whole period the awkward position of 
a&irs had been forced on public attention by outrages 
and breaches of the law occurring on the border, the 
perpetrators of which took secure refuge by fleeing to 
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the protection of Tawhiao, who then — aa now— defied 
the Queen's autlioritj within his dominions. 
■ Sir Donald McLean, while Native Minister, had 
several important interviews with the Kingitea, with a 
view to bring about a better relationship between the 
two races, and as he was well knowQ to the natives 
both before and duriog his term of office, his efforts 
had considerable effect in promoting a more friendly 
intercourse. 

Again, Sir George Gtrey, when Premier of the 
Colony, attended two large native meetings in the 
King Country, in 1878, and opened up communication 
with the chiefs of the Kingites. At the second meet- 
ing at Hikurangi about seventeen miles beyond 
Alexandra, Sir Cteorge Grey laid before the natives 
definite terms of accommodation. He offered to give 
back to tliem the whole of the land on the west bank 
of the "Waipa and Waikato rivers, and to confer cer- 
tain honours on Tawhiao, the son of Te Wherowhero, 
who had succeeded to the kingship. At a subse- 
quent meeting held at Te Kopua, in April, 1879, 
these offers were again made, but Tawhiao, for some 
reason which has never been satisfactorily explained, 
declined to accept them, and they were distinctly 
withdrawn. 

Witt the advent of the Wliitaker ministry into 
power, it was felt that anotlier attempt should be 
made to deal with the Maori king, and accordingly, 
during the session of 1882, acta were carefully framed 
BO as to facilitate the object. A Native Eeaerves Act 
was passed, under which natives could have placed 
any blocks of land they chose under a board which 
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would have admioistered the propertj for the benefit 
of the owners. An Amnesty Act was also put on the 
statute-book, under which the goremment could 
have issued pardons to those natires who had com- 
mitted crimes and taken refuge among the Kingites. 
The most sanguine hopes were entertained that this 
difficulty would at last be settled, and in a way which 
would be satisfactorj for both peoples. The terms 
which Mr. Bryce, as Native Minister, laid before 
Tawhiao and his people at the Kingite meeting, held 
at Whatiwhatihoe in October of the same year, were 
BO liberal as to surprise the whole country. A large 
tract of the confiscated land on the west bank of the 
rivers "Waipa and Waikato was offered to be restored, 
while Tawhiao was to be secured in all the lands which 
he could olaim in the King Country, and the govern- 
ment were to endeavour to procure for him and his 
people a block of land from the Ngatimaniapoto tribe, 
the most extensive landowners in his dominions. Alto- 
gether the amount of land to be restored amounted to 
many thousands of acres, most of it fertile and well 
suited for the purposes of the natives, or that section 
of them knowu as the Waikatos, of whom Tawhiao was 
the hereditary chief. 

What the government proposed to do was that the 
king's mana, or sovereign authority, should be removed 
by the best means, and that in doing so the utmost 
care should be taken that all of the natives of the 
king's tribe should be provided for. This step was 
the more necessary from the fact that Tawhiao, 
although the acknowledged head of tits Maori race, 
and exercising a supreme authority over the King ' 
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Country, was, owing to the confisoation of hia tribal 
landa which had taken place after the war, a compara- 
tively landless monarch. 

At the Kingite gathering at Whatiwhatihoe, Ta- 
whiao, in view of the proposals made, was willing to 
take back the land, but objected to receive a salary 
from the government, to be called to the legislative 
council, or to be made a magistrate.' He, and those 
around him, saw that to have accepted these terms 
would have been equivalent to saying that he abdicated 
his position as king. That being, from the Native 
Minister's point of view, the all-important matter, the 
nt^otiations could go no farther, and the memorable 
meeting at Whatiwhatihoe broke up with Tawbiao still 
reigning as absolute monarch over one of the most 
extensive and fertile portions of New Zealand. 

With my reference to the geographical, historical, 
and pohtical features of the King Country, I will here 
allude briefly to the physical and social position of the 
native race as I found it during my travels through that 
portion of the island where the inhabitants dwell in 
all their primitive simplicity. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the Maori 
race is greatly on the decrease,* and that the three 
principal diseases conducing to this result i^e phthisis, 
chronic asthma, and scrofula ; the two first principally 
brought about, I beUeve, by a half-savage, half-oiviUeed 

' A joBtice of the peace. 

* In Cook's time the vhole native popolation was eotimated as 
exceeding 100,000; in 1859 it only amounted to 66,000, oE thb 
number 03,000 fell to the Iforth Island, and only 2283 to the Middle 
Island; in 1881 the number had decreased to 44,099, of ^ich 
24,370 were malea, and 19,729 females. 
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mode of life, and the latter from maladies contracted 
since the first contact of tlie people with Europeans! 
It is, however, clear that there is a large number of 
natives yet distributed throughout the King Country, 
and among them are still to be found, as of old, some 
of the finest specimens of the human race. A change 
of life, however, in every way different from that 
followed by their fore&thers, has brought about a con- 
siderable alteration for the worse among the rising 
population, and, although during my journey I met 
and conversed with many tattooed warriors of the old 
school, and who were invariably both physically and 
intellectually superior to the younger natives, it was 
clear that this splendid type of savage would soon 
become a matter of the past. 

I found the natives living much in their primitive 
style, one of the most piemiciouB innovations, however, 
of modem civilization amongst them being an im- 
moderate use of tobacco among both old and young. 
Although most of the native women were strong and 
well-proportioned in stature, and apparently robust 
and healthy, there appeared to be a marked falling off 
in the physical development of the younger men, when 
compared with the stalwart, muscular proportions of 
many of the older natives — a result which may, no doubt, 
be accounted for by their irregular mode of life when 
compared with that usually followed by their fore- 
fathers, combined with the vices of civilization, to 
which many of them are gradually falling a prey. It 
is a notable fact, which strikes the observer at once, 
that many of the old chiefs and elders of the various 
tribes, with their well-defined, tattooed features and 
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splendid physique, have the stamp of the ^' noble 
savage" in all his manliness depicted in every line of 
their body, while many of them preserve that calm; 
dignified air characteristic of primitive raceB in all 
parts of the WDrld before they begin to be improved 
off the face of the earth by raw rum and European 
progress. On the other hand, the rising generation 
has altogether a weaklier appearance, and, although I 
noticed many buxoin lasses with healthy countenances 
and well-developed forms, not a few of the younger 
men were slight of build, with a thoughtful, haggard, 
and in many instances consumptive look about them. 

Tn both their ideas and mode of life they appeared 
to cling to their old customs tenaciously, and seemed 
to know little of what. was going on in the world 
beyond their own country, while their religion, what 
little they poaseseed, evidently existed in a kind of 
blind belief in a species of Hauhauism, in which biblical 
troths and native superstition were curiously mixed: 
Tn mattei^ of politics affecting their own territory they 
invariably expressed a desire that matters might 
remain as they were, and that they might be allowed 
to live out their allotted term in their own landsl 
From one end of the country to the other they seemed 
to entertain an almost fanatical faith in the power of 
Tawhiao, and they appeared to regard his influence in 
the light of our own legal fiction, . " that the king 
could do no wrong." 

When I undertook to explore the King Country — 
being at the time only a new arrival in the colony — I 
found that it was a part of the British Empire of which 
1 knew very little. 1 aoon, however, learned that the 
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extensive region ruled over bf tiie Maori king was. to 
all intenta and pnrposeB, an impertum in imperio, sitn- 
ated in t^e heart of an important British colony, a 
terra incognita, inhabited ezclusively bj a warlike race 
of savages, ruled over hy an absolute monarch, who 
defied our laws, ignored our institutions, and in whose 
territory the rebel, the murderer, and the outcast took 
refuge with impunity. This fine country, embracing 
nearly one half of the moat fertile portion of the 
North Island, as before pointed out, was as strictly 
tabooed to the European as a Mohammedan mosque, 
and all who had hitherto attempted to make even 
short journeys into it had been ruthlessly plundered 
by the natives, and sent back across the frontier, 
stripped even of their clothes. 

At this time — in the early part of the year 1882— 
Te Wetere, Purokutu, Nuku Whenua, and Winiata, 
all imphoated in the cruel murders of Europeans, 
were still at large, bands of native fanatics, excited 
to the point of rebellion against the whites, were 
massing themselves together in large numbers at 
Farihaka, and singing pseans to the pseudo*prophet, 
Te Wbiti, who had for some time been indting bis 
followers to resist any attempt at incursion into their 
territory on the part of the European colonists who 
had acquired land and boUt settlements near the 
frontier. Thus it was that wars and rumours of wars 
were fast gathering around what was generally alluded 
to as the vesed Maori Question, while, to make matters 
still more unsatisfactory, it was known that the rebel 
Te Kooti, who had carried out the Poverty Bay 
massacre, after his marvellous escape from the Chatham 
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Islands, and who had more than once played the part 
of a New Zealand Napoleon daring the war, was 
hiding, with a price set on his head, in his stronghold 
in the Kuiti, ready, it was believed, to take np arms at 
any moment. This was the state of the country which 
I then and there volunteered to explore. 

The next point to consider was how the journey 
could be best set about. The matter was laid before 
Sir Q-eorge Orey during the session of Parliament of 
1882, and he, with a characteristic desire to advance 
an undertaking calculated to promote the interests of 
the colony, wrote a letter of introduction in my behalf 
to King Tawhiao, asking him to grant me his mana^ 
or authority, to travel through the Maori territory. 
The letter was presented at a moment when the native 
mind was much disturbed in connection with the 
political relationship existing between the Kingites 
and the Europeans, and just at the time when the 
meeting at Whatiwhatihoe, before referred to, was 
about to be held between the Native Minister and 
Tawhiao, with a view to the opening of the country to 
settlement and trade. It is only right to state that 
the king received me on this occasion with every token 
of good feeling, and spoke, as indeed did all the natives, 
in the highest terms of Sir George Grey ; but he 
advised me, as the native tribes were much disturbed 
in connection with the question about to be discussed 
between the Maoris and Europeans, not to set out on 
my journey until the meeting should be over. 

Leaving Whatiwhatihoe before the termination of 
the gathering, I made no further appeal to Tawhiao, 
who subsequently left for an extended tour through 
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the island. The assemblage of the tribes broke up, as 
before shown, without any solution being arrived at 
with regard to the settlement of the ' native difficulty, 
and the question of the exploration of the King 
Country lay in abeyance for a few months, but the idea 
was always firmly fixed in my mind, although it was 
not uDtil the 8th of March, 1883, that I left Auckland, 
en route for Tauranga, to explore the wonders of the 
forbidden land at my own risk. 
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THE FRONTIER OF THE KING COUNTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE king's camp. 

Alexandra — Croseing the frontier — Whstiwhatthoe — The camp — 
King Tawhiao — The chiefs — " Taihoa". 

Alexandra, the principal European Bettlement on the 
northern frontier of the King Country, lies about one 
hundred miles distant &om Auckland, and a little less 
than eight miles to the west of the Te Awamutu 
terminus of the southern line of railway. 

I reached Alexandra along a delightful road lined 
with the hawthorn and sweetbriar, and through a 
picturesque country, where quiet homesteads, sur- 
rounded by green meadows filled with sleek cattle and 
fat sheep, imparted to the aspect of nature an air of 
contentment and quiet repose. Indeed, when doing 
this journey in a light buggy drawn by a pair of fast 
horses, it seemed difficult to realize the fact that I was 
fast approaching the border-line of European settle* 
ment, and that a few minutes more would land me on 
the frontier of a vast territory which formed the last 
home of perhaps the boldest and most intelligent race 
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of savagea tbe world had ever aeen. In fact, when 
approaching Alexandra from the Te Awamutu road, 
with its neat white houses, embowered amidst gardens 
and gT6ves of trees, and with its church-spire pointing 
towards heaven, I seemed to be entering a quiet 
English village; and had it not been that tbe eye fell 
now and again upon a dark, statuesque figure, wrapped 
in a blanket, and with a touch of the " noble savage " 
about it, it would have been somewhat difficult to 
dispel the pleasant illusion. 

The township was not large, and a school-house, 
two hotels, several stores, a public hall, commodious 
constabulary barracks surrounded by a redoubt, a 
postal and telegraph station, a blacksmith's forge, and 
about fifty houses, built for the most part of wood, 
formed its principal features of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. 

Od the day following my arrival at Alexandra I 
left, in company with a native interpreter, for Whafci- 
whatiboe, to present my credentials to the Maori king. 
Our ride across the frontier into Maorilaod was a most 
delightful one. The steep, wooded heights of Mount 
PiroDgia had cast ofE their curtain of mist, and stood 
revealed in tbeir brightest hues ; while the green, 
rolling hills at its base formed a pleasant contrast with 
the more sombre, fern-clad banks of the "Waipa E-iver, 
as it wound its devious course from the direction of 
of Mount Kakepuku, which rose above the plain beyond 
in the form of a gigantic cone. The country for miles 
around lay stretched before the gaze, forming a varied 
picture of delightful scenery, and all nature appeared 
budding into life ; while tbe prickly gorse, with its 
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golden-yellow flowers, encircled Whatiwhatiboe like a 
chsvaux defrise. The primitive whares ' of the natives 
imparted a rustic appearance to the scene, as they 
stood scatt-ered about the country to the south, while, 
as the eye wandered in the direction of the north, the 
white homesteads of the settlers served to mark the 
aukaW — frontier-line — separating the King Country 
from the territory of the pakeha? 

The king's settlement ofWhatiwhatihoe was situated 
on the west or opposite bank of the Waipa from 
Alexandra, and on a broad alluvial plain i-unning 
along the base of a range of fern-clad bills. As a 
rule the whares were built entirely of raupo,* and were 
scattered about the flat and on the low hills in its vici- 
nity without any regard to regularity, and while some 
had a neat and even a clean look, others were less at- 
tractive both in their designs and general surroundings. 
They were mostly oblong in shape, with slanting roofs, 
which projected a few feet at one end of the building 
in the form of a recess, where the entrance, consisting 
of a low narrow doorway, was placed. Windows, in 
the form of small square apertures, were the exception 
and not the rule, and consequently the interior of these 
primitive domiciles was badly ventilated. A few 
blankets and native mats formed the principal articles 
of furniture, save where the owner, profiting by the 
advance of civilization, had gone in for articles de vertu 

' Wkare is the native name for a house or hut 

' The aiiJeati signifiee the boandary of a tapued or sacred district. 

' Pah^a ia a term osed by the Maoris to designate Europeans ; it 
means a stranger, or a person from a distant country. 

* For a synopsis of the principal .^ora met with during the journey, 
see Appendix. 
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on which the *' Brummagem " hall-mark might be 
distinctly traced. 

As we approached the camp the whole place pre- 
sented a very animated appearance; horsemen were 
riding about in every direction ; long cavalcades of 
natives, men, women, and children, were arriving 
from all parts of the country, to take part in the 
ifcorero' to be held on the morrow; while many old 
tattooed savages, swathed in blankets, and plumed with 
hnia feathers to denote their chieftainship, were 
squatting about, puffing at short pipes with a stolid 
air, as they listened in mute attention to one of their 
number as, gesticulating wildly, and walking to and fro 
between two upright poles set a few paces apart, he 
delivered a fiery harangue upon the momentous ques- 
tion of throwing open their country to the advancing 
tide of civilization. Bevies of women and girls were 
busily engaged in preparing for the coming feast, and 
troops of children played and fought with countless 
pigs and innumerable mongrel dogs. 

While pushing our way among the assembled crowds 
we were met by the king's henchman, a bfdf-caste of 
herculean proportions, who conducted us to the whare 
runanga, or meeting-house, an oblong structure about 
eighty feet long by forty broad, solidly built out of a 
framework of wood, and thatched with raupo. It was 
capable of holding a large number of people, and the 
white rush mats covering the floor gave it a clean and 
comfortable appearance. 

In the centre of this spacious hall sat the king 

' The word korero (to speak) ia here applied as a geDeral term to 
the meeting. 
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flanked by bis four wiTes, the priDcipal and moat attrac- 
tive of whom was Pare Hauraki, a fine buxom woman 
with oval features and artieticall; tattooed lips, habited 
in native costume, with a korowkai, or cape, bound with 
kiwi feathers, thrown carelessly across her shoulders, 
over which her dark raven hair fell in thick, waving 
clusters. A number of chiefs of the various tribes 
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assembled, squatted in a semicircle in front of the 
king, who rose from his seat — a rush mat — as I 
approached, and motioned for me to be seated in front 
of him. 

Tawhiao was habited in European attire, consisting 
of a pair of dark trousers, patent leather boots, and 
a grey frock-coat trimmed with red braiding about 
the sleeves, and which at the first glance reminded me 
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of tbe redingote gris afEected by Napoleon I., and 
wLich obtained for him the sobriquet of the " little 
corporal." A black kuia feather tipped with white 
adorned his hair, and in his left ear he wore a large 
piece of roughly polished greenstone,' and in his right 
a shark's tooth. In stature be was a little below the 
medium height, sparely made, but keenly knit, with a 
round, well-formed bead; while his features, which were 
elaboi'ately tattooed in a complete network of blue 
curved lines, were well defined in the true Maori 
mould ; and although he had a cast in the left eye, 
his countenance was pleasant, and as he spoke 
in a slow deliberate way, he invariably displayed 
in his conversation a good deal of cool, calculating 
shrewdness. 

Among the principal raiigaiiraSy or chiefs, present 
were Tu Tawhiao, the king's son. Major Te WheorOj 
Manga Rewi, Te Tubi, Te Ngakau, "Wahanui, Whitiora, 
Hone Te "Wetere, and Hone Te One. Tu Tawhiao was 
a tall, slim youth, with a thin, sleek face and dark 
moustache, and with a meek expression of countenance. 
He affected European costume, and had none of the 
strong Maori type of feature so characteristic of his 
father. He did not appear to be a very gifted youth, 
but he had a pleasing manner, and might be considered 
as a fair type of the anglicized Maori. Major Te 
Wheoro was a short, thick-set man, with heavy features 
and a somewhat shrewd look. He ranged himself on 

' The ponnamu, or greenstone (nephrite), a species of jade, ia much 
prized by the Maoris as an ornament, either for tbe neck or ears. 
It is only found on the west coast of the Middle Island, the native 
name for which is WaliipounamK, or Land of the Greenstone, 
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the European side during the war, when he gained his 
commission, and at the time of which I write he was 
one of the four Maori members of the House of Repre- 
Bentatives. Manga Rewi, like Tawhiao, was a Maori 
of the old Bohool, and with all the physical charac- 
teristics of the race about him. His chief influence 
appeared to arise from the fact that during the war he 
was one of the principal Kingite leaders. To Ngakau 
was remarkably thick-set and muscular, with a firm- 
looking yet intelligent face. He was dressed half as a 
Maori and half as a European, and was remarkable 
for nothing so much as for the enormous development 
of the calves of his lef^. Whitiora was an antiquated, 
tattooed warrior, who during the war had won his 
laurels when gallantly defending the Rangiriri Pa 
against the Imperial forces, while Hone Te "Wetere was 
known to &me in a somewhat doubtful way in con- 
nection with the White Cliffs massacre. 

The most notable, however, of all the chiefs present 
was undoubtedly Wahanui, of the Ngatimaniapoto 
tribe. Standing over six feet, and of enormous build, 
he had a peculiar air about him which seemed to mark 
him as one bom to command. His features, slightly 
tattooed about the mouth — which was singularly large 
— bore a remarkable appearance of intelligence, while 
his head, covered with thick white hair, was round and 
massively formed. He impressed me very favourably 
during the interview, and when speaking, as he did at 
some length upon the political condition of the King 
Country, he seemed to possess not only a great power 
of language, but a singularly persuasive manner which 
was at once both courteous and dignified. He ap- 
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peared to exercise a weighty influence over the kingi 
and to act in all matters as the *' power behind the 
throne," bnt he had evidently a conBervative turn of 
mind, and had he been born in England, I think he 
would have developed into a nobleman of very pro- 
nounced Tory principles. 



When the king had learned the object of my mission, 
and that I had come to obtain his authority to explore 
the Maori territory, he was careful to inquire what 
other countries I had visited, and whether I had before 
travelled in other parts of the world with no other 
view than to see mountains, rivers, and plains. " The 
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Maori," he remarked, " never undergoes fatigue for 
Buch a purpose as that, but I know," he continued, with 
a slight touch oinaivetS, " the pakeha 13 different to the 
Maori, he has the ' earth hunger,' and likes to see 
new places. If you wish to go into the country, you 



may do so when the meeting is over, but it is not 
good that you should go until the Maori has spoken 
with the pakeha at the korero, therefore I say wait, 
• taihoa.' '* 

The latter woi-d sounded somewhat unpleasant to 
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my ears, as I knew with the Maoris it was their gospel, 
and was synonymous with the Spanish proverb, " Never 
do to-day what may be done to morrow." I took the 
king at his word, but before I left his presence I 
mentally recorded a vow that, if I could not get into 
the King Country at the north, I would get into it at the 
south, which I eventually did a few months ^terwards, 
as Uie sequel of this narrative will show. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE KOUEEO. 

The Eingites— Hiilf-«aetea — An albino -The King's speech — Maori 
oratory — The feast. 

On the morrow after my interview with the king the 
meeting between the Native Minister and Tawhiao> 
with a view to bring about more friendly rela- 
tions between tbe two races, was arranged to take 
place. 

At the time fixed for the korero the Kingites, headed 
by their chiefs, assembled on tbe flat within the settle- 
ment. Tbey squatted about in attractive groups, and 
the entire assembly formed a compact semicircle com- 
posed of men, women, and children of all ages ; while 
the bright and almost dazzling colours of their varied, 
and, in many instances, eccentric costumes formed an 
interesting picture, in which were blended the most 
singular and striking contrasts. Some of the men 
were habited entirely in European attire, others 
affected more becoming native costumes, and had 
their heads decked with feathers, while not a few 
were got up in a style which seemed to indicate that 
thej were undergoing what might be considered, from 
a Darwinian point of view, the "transition period" 
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between sav^e and civilized life. The women, of 
whom there were many, had donned their holiday 
finery, and although their flowing skirts were evidently 
not designed after the most fashionable model, this 
defect was made up in no small degree by the glowing 
effects of the bright colours of the variegated material 
out of which they were made. Crimson, yellow, and 
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blue were the prevailing tints, and one by no means 
unattractive damsel had her lithe form swathed in a 
shawl on which were depicted all the various designs 
of a pack of cards. 

There were many half-castes of both sexes among 
the throng, and the strain of European blood, which 
in most cases might be distinctly traced, had evidently, 
by one of those singular processes of nature which it 
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is difiBcult to understand, aided to produce in them 
here, as elsewhere, a robust and healthy race of people. 
Many of the girls of this class, with their swarthy 
complexions and well-rounded limbs, were very comely- 
loofciug, and one young lady, habited in a weU-fitting 



[A Chief of Ikt Waikato Tribe.) 

purple silk dress, and with a very handsome native 
shawl of many colours thrown artistically across her 
gracefully formed shoulders, attracted the admiring 
glances of all present. She spoke English fluently, 
and with her fascinating air, dark eyes, and remark- 
able Spanish cast of countenaQce, she appeared more 
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suited to grace the Prado of Madrid than tlie primitive 
marae^ of Whatiwhatihoe. In eingular coDtrast to 
this attractive daughter of the King Country was an 
albino woman, with light flnxen hair, pink eyes, and a 
complexion which, if it had been washed, might have 



rivalled the snowy whiteness of alabaster. Her lips were 
marked in the ordinary Maori fashion, and, so far as 
her outward appearance went, she was stout and well- 
built, and appeared to be as fine a specimen of her 
kind as I had seen in any part of the world. 

' Marae, sn open space in front of a native settlement 
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When Tawhiao appeared in the midst of his people, 
he had cast aside his European costume, and had 
swathed himself after the native foshion in a white 
blanket, with broad pink stripes upon it. At the 
moment of the arrival of the Native Minister the king 
was seated by the side of his wife Pare Eauraki, and in 
the centre of the semicircle formed by the Waikato chiefs 
and other natives, and as Mr. Bryce drew near he 
raised himself from the ground and approached to 
welcome him. As soon as the friendly greetings were 
ever, the Native Minister and the king seated them- 
selves upon the ground face to face, and, having 
regarded each other for some time with an air of 
mutual satisfaction, Tawhiao arose, and, resuming his 
original position in the midst of the natives, arranged 
his blanket in toga fashion across his breast, and 
raising his bare right arm, began his speech in slow, 
but well-delivered tones, and with the calm, confident 
air of one who had been accustomed to sway the mul- 
titude and to speak, as he expressed it in the figurative 
language of his race, " straight from his breast." His 
short harangue, however, was carefully framed with 
all the customary art of Maori diplomacy, and with a 
view to show that the occasion was simply one for the 
mutual expression of goodwill on both sides. Not 
the ffdntest reference at this time was made to hia 
future line of policy, nor was there a single hint to 
indicate that any new departure was about to be 
initiated calculated to alter the political relationship 
existing between the Maori aud Pakeha. It was in 
every sense a carefully worded discourse, and proved 
beyond a doubt that the trite saying of Voltaire, that 
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language was invented to disguise our thoughts, 
was equally appreciated by savage as by civilized 
races. 

Tawhiao's speech, however, when finally declining 
the proposals of the Native Minister, when, in face of 
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all the inducements held out to him, he stoutly refused 
to resign his mana, or sovereign authority, is worthy 
a place here, not only as an interesting example of the 
Maori style of oratory, but likewise as a touching 
proof of the deep-rooted desire of the old king to 
remain at the head of his decaying race. 
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Tawhiao, who spoke with evident emotion on this 
occasion, said: "My word is, do not speak at all; 
only listen " (addressed to his people). " The best way 
of speaking is to listen. If this Huropean" (the Native 
Minister) " rises, the best thing to do is to listen. This 
is my word, hearken you" (to Mr. Bryce). " 1 approve 
of you administering affairs on that side — .the European 
side. But my word is, I will jump on that side, and 
stand. I have nothing to say. My only reason for 
going on that side is to hear — to listen, so that I may 
know. I say I will remain in the positions of my 
ancestors and my parents in this island of Aotearoa.* 
I will remain here ; and as for my proceedings, let me 
proceed along my own line, I have nothing to say ; 1 
have only to listen, so that I may know. After I have 
listened I will come back to this side of our line.' Say 
what you have to say. That is my thought, that I 
will remain here, in the place where my ancestors and 
fathers trod ; but if I had trodden anywhere else, then 
I could be spokeQ to about it. I still adhere to the 
word that existed from the commencement. The 
queen was not divided; her rule has been obeyed. 
Now, say wljat you have to say. With me there is no 
trouble or darkness. What I have said to you is good; 
it has been said in the daylight, while the sun is 
shining, I do not mind falling, if only I do not faU 
as my cloak would fall. I can traverse all the words. 
This Ib another word of mine. I am teaching ; I will 

' Aotearoa is the ancient native name for the North Island ; it is 
eqoiralent to "land of bright sunlight." 

* Meaning the Aukati or buuadary-Iino separating the King 
Country from the European portion of the colony. 

D 
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remain here. You can remain on your aide and 
administer affairs, and I will remain on my side. Let 
me be here, on this side of our own line. Speak wliile 
the sun is shining. It has been said for a long time 
that the Europeans are against me. My reply to that 
is, that the paheha is with me. But let me remain 
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here at Aotearoa. I will direct my people this very 
day as we sit here. I will not go off in any new 
direction, but will be as my ancestors were." 

After the Native Minister had replied to the king's 
speech, the present of provisions given by the govern- 
ment, consisting of beef, flour, sugar, and biscuita, was 
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hauled to the front ia bullock drays, and, after being 
piled into a heap, Major Te Wheoro stepped forward 
and acknowledged the donation on the part of the 
natives. When this ceremony was concluded, loud 
Bhoats of joyful voices were heard ia the distance, and 
from each side of the marae two separate bands of 
about 200 women and girls came dancing along 
in variegated costumes, with small baskets in their 
hands made of plaited flax, and filled with cooked 
potatoes, roasted pork, and fish. They rounded up in 
front of the meeting with a measured step, between a 
skip and a hop, and when they had deposited their 
burdens in a heap, and grinned immensely, as if to 
show their white teeth, half a dozen stalwart men 
came forward with roasted pigs cut in twain, or rather 
amputated down the centre of the spine. When these 
sweet luxuries had swelled the dimensions of the fco*,' 
Te Ngakau stepped forward, and, taking up a pronged 
stick, or roasting-fork, formally presented this token 
of hospitality to the government, which in its turn, 
according to custom, and to avoid the incubus of a 
" white elephant," returned it with thanks to the 
natives. 

Feasting then became the order of the day, and 
joining the king's circle, we partook of the kindly 
fruits of the earth with unalloyed satisfaction ; and as 
table requisites were not plentiful, we dispensed with 
those baubles of modem progress, and ate after the 
primitive mode of our forefathers. 

' Kai, Maori word for food. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ASCENT or PIEONGIA. 
Mount Pirongia— Geological features— The aacent — A fair prospect 

Thb steep, rugged heights of Mount PiroDgia are at 
all times an attractive feature in the splendid landscape 
which stretches along the course of the Waikato River 
and thence through the valley of the Waipa to the 
very borders of the King Country. Rising to a height 
of 3146 feet above the level of the sea, the conical 
peaks of this grand mountain stand boldly out against 
the sky as they change and shift, as it were, with 
magical effect, v?hen viewed from different points of 
vantage, now assuming the form of gigantic pyramids, 
now swelling into dome-shaped masses connected by 
long, sweeping ridges which lose themselves in deep 
ravines, and rolling slopes whose precipitous sides 
sometimes end in steep precipices, or open out into 
broad valleys covered from base to summit by a thick 
mantle of vegetation. When beheld from a distance, 
Firongia appears to have been moulded by the hand of 
nature into the most subdued and graceful proportions, 
over which are constantly playing the most enchanting 
effects of light and shade, and it is not until one 
stands at the base of this stupendous mountain of 
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eruptive rock that one fully realizes the bold features 
of ita rugged outline, as one contemplates in wonder 
the work of those terrific subterranean forces which, 
at some period or another, caused this volcanic gianfc 
to rear ita rugged head above the surrounding plains. 
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Beneath the bright morning light, or when evening 
spreads its mellow tints over the heavens, the moun- 
tain is ^een to its best advantage ; but when the 
heavily laden clouds from the west sweep in from the 
sea, they gather round the lofty summit of Pirongia 
in a thick pall of vapoury mist, and then, bursting 
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into a flood of rain, roll dovra its steep sides to swell 
the current of the Waipa. 

When viewed from a geological point of view, 
Firongia formed evidently at some remote period of 
its history the centre of an extended volcanic action 
to which the extensive ranges stretching from this 
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point in many ramifications to the west coast, and 
thence in the direction of Whaingaroa harbour in the 
north and Kawhia harbour in the south, owe their 
origin. When standing upon the summit of the 
mountain, it may be plainly seen that the Pirongia 
ranges diverge in all directions from a common centre, 
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formed by the most elevated portion of the volcanio 
cone which constitutes the highest point of the moun- 
tain chain. For a considerable distance to the north 
and south, and as far west as the coast, this 
mountainous system extends in an almost continuous 
line, and assumes an elevation which varies from 
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nearly 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of the 
Bea, but it gradually diminishes in altitude towards the 
east, in the form of low bills and undulating slopes 
which finally merge into the broad plains which mark 
the upper and lower valleys of the Waipa. Through- 
out these extensive ranges there is little or no open 
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country, but mouDtaio top after mountain top, ridge 
after ridge, ravine after ravine, stretch away as far as the 
eye can reach in a confused rugged mass covered with 
a dense and almost impenetrable vegetation. The 
summit or highest point of Firongia, which assumes 



the form of a large oval-shaped, though now much 
broken, crater, was evidently the central point of 
eruption of the volcanic forces which caused the 
various higher ranges and lower hills to radiate from 
this point and assume their serrated and disjointed 
form, and it is here, as well as in the numerous gullies 
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and ravines which spring from ifc, that the geological 
features of the various rocks may be more distinctly 
traced. As in all formations of the kind in its vicinity, 
the igneous rocks predominate, and of these trachyte 
is the most common ; huge inasses of this rock crop- 
ping up everywhere above the surface of the moun- 
tain. Scotiai obsidian, pumice, and other volcanic 
rocks likewise occur, their gradual decomposition 
serving to form a dark rich soil, which covers the 
sides of the mountain and gives life to its splendid 
vegetation. 

When I made the ascent of Pirongia it was in the 
pleasant company of Mr. F. J. Moss, Member of the 
House of ftepreeentatives. ■ The country around the 
eastern base of the mountain wad composed of a series 
of low, fern-clad hills, intersected by small swamps 
and watercourses fed principally from the mountain 
springs. 

The moment We left the fei-n hilla and entered the 
forest all the varied beauties of its rich growth burst 
upon the view. The steep ascent of the mountain 
began almost at once, and our path lay along the 
precipitous ridges which sweep down on every side 
from its summit, clothed with a thick growth of 
enormous trees, and rich in all the wondrous creations 
of a primeval vegetation. Among the many giants of 
the vegetable world was the rata, which, clothed with . 
its carious growth of parasitical plants, towered high 
above its compeers of the forest. Many of these trees 
were of enormous size, especially when they grew in 
the low, damp gullies, where they attained to a height 
of considerably over a hundred feet, with a girth of 
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from thirty to forty feet at their base. A few of these 
giants were scattered about the high ridges, but they 
appeared to thrive best, and to attain their greatest 
girth, near the low, damp beds of the small, water- 
courses, which, bursting from the adamantine sides of 
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the mountain, and leaping along their rocky course, 
formed the only music that enlivened these bush-bound 
solitudes. 

When we reached the summit of the mountain, we 
emerged from the thick forest on to an open spot 
which commanded a delightful prospect. Turning 
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towards tbe west, we stood on tbe brink of a precipice 
wbich fell in a clear descent of 1000 feet into the 
ravine below ; here and there a jutting mass of rock 
stood out in rugged grandeur from the adamantine 
wall of stone, but otherwise a thick growth of matted 
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scrub covered the sides and bottom of this enormous 
fissure, and so dense and entangled was the vegetation 
as we looked down upon it, that it appeared quite 
possible to walk upon the tops of the trees without 
faUing to the ground. Far beyond this, mountain 
after mountain rolled away in the distance, until the 
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eye rested on the grand expanse of Kawbia Harbour, 
dotted witb its broad inlets and numerous beadlaods, 
which rose in picturesque beauty above the deep-blue 
outline of the distant sea. North-westerly from this 
point the bright waters of Aotea Harbour lay em- 
bosomed in a semicircle of hills, and, beyond again, 
Mount Karioi rose from the borders of the ocean to an 
altitude of 2300 feet. East and south of this the 
Whanga Ranges bounded the horizon, and right 
opposite to Pirongia the bold peaks of HauAgakawa and 
Maungatautari rose into view. Between this wide area 
there were lower hills which radiated from the moun- 
tain ranges, but it could be plainly seen that the 
greater portion of the country was formed of level 
plains dotted here and there with small lakes and 
extensive swamps, through which the Waikato and the 
"Waipa, with their numerous tributaries, could be traced 
as they wound for miles away in the distance. Here 
and there upon the cultivated flats the white houses of 
the settlers, embowered amidst orchards and gardens, 
dotted the landscape, while Alexandra, Kihikihi, 
Hamilton, and Cambridge, and numerous other settle- 
ments, served to mark the spots where future cities may 
ere long grow into existence, and add wealth and 
prosperity to this fertile land. It was, however, when 
gazing in the direction of the south, where the King 
Country lay stretched for miles before us in all the 
wide, rich beauty of a virgin country, that the grandest 
natural scenery burst upon the view, and charmed the 
imagination with the thought of abright future. The 
avkaii or boundary -line could be distinctly traced, on the 
one aide by farms and homesteads, and on the other by 
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the huts of the natives ; but beyond these features 
there was nothing to denote that the territory to the 
north was the abode of enlightenment, and that the land 
to the south was a primeval wilderness still wrapped 
in the darkness of primitive barbarism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUCKLAND TO OHINEMCTP. 

Tho flank movement — Auckland Harbour — ^Taurauga — Wfaakari — 
The tvatara — En route — The Gate Pa — All that remains — Oropi 
— A grand foreat — Mangorewa Gorge — Mangorewa Biver — A 
Kgioa of eternal fire. 

A LITTLE short of five months after the events which T 
have recorded in the previous chapters took place, I 
embarked on board the S.S. Glenelg, forTauranga. 1 
had selected to travel by this way as I had determined 
to reach the Lake Country by the East Coast, pass 
through the centre -of the island, enter the King 
Country at its southern extremity, and, if possible, 
carry on my explorations northward to Alexandra. 
Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the Native 
Question at that time, the undertaking appeared to be 
a hopeless one, but I resolved to give it a fair trial, 
and as the Glenelg glided oyer the calm waters of 
Auckland Harbour, half the difficulties which bad 
previously presented themselves to my mind seemed to 
disappear with the fading rays of the sun as they 
played over the water, cast fitful shadows athwart the 
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romantic islands of the bay, and lit up the tall spires of 
the receding city. 

As we sped on in the golden twilight, some of the 
most attractive views were obtained of the renowned 
harbour which places the northern capital of New 
Zefdand at the head of all antipodean cities for 
grandeur of scenery, and as a mart for commerce, 
and which, in time to come, should transform it into 
the Naples of the Pacific. On every side the most 
delightful prospects unfolded themselves; the city 
with its forest of houses rising and falling over hUl 
and valley, and clustering around the tall, grassy cones, 
once the scene of raging volcanic fires, next crowned 
with Maori fas, and now dotted with neat villas. 
Small inlets and jutting points of land came constantly 
before the gaze; the forest-clad mountains of Cape 
Colville and Coromandel mounted boldly above the 
sea ; in the east, Kawau, the island home of Sir George 
Grey, rose in the north, backed by the rugged peaks of 
the Barrier Islands ; while right in the centre of this 
grand picture the volcanic cone of Rangitoto towered 
to a height of 800 feet above the wide expanse of 
water. Every point, each sinuous bay and jutting 
headland, was rich in a varied vegetation of the 
brightest green, and as the softly tinted Ught — violet, 
crimson, and yellow — so characteristic of New Zealand 
sunsets, mingled with the deep blue of the sea as the 
shades of evening crept on, and the stars shone forth 
from above — the whole surroundings, as our vessel 
glided rapidly on her way, combined to form an ever- 
changing panorama of unrivalled beaut}^. 

When, early on the following morning, we steamed 
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into Tauranga Hai'boiir, the sea was as smoutb as a 
sheet of glass, the heavens were blue and cloudless, and 
the town, the fern-clad hills, and the mountains in the 
distance, completed one of the most attractive pictures 
of New Zealand scenery I had ever beheld. In front 
the neat white houses of the settlement rose from the 
very edge of the lake-like expanse of water, the 



country beyond lay stretched before the gaze in a 
broad expanse of green, whilst the bold outline of the 
coast, with its jutting headlands, extended for miles 
on either side. 

Tauranga is not a large place, but its situation is 
delightful. It is built mostly along the west shore of 
the harbour, and commands a splendid view of the 
great ocean beyond, with its picturesque islands, which 
rise in fantastic shape, from the broad surface of the 
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Bay of Plenty. The harbour, which 13 completely 
laodlocked, and safe in all weathers, stretches out 
before the town in the form of an inland lake. The 
rugged islands of Tuhua, Karewha, and Motiti rise 
abruptly from the surrounding sea, while in the dis- 
tance, towards the east, the geysers and boiling springs 
of Whakari send up their clouds of steam. 

Whakan, or White Island, which lies about thirty 
mites from the shore in the Bay of Plenty, is a cone- 
shaped mountain rising abruptly from the sea to an 



altitude of 860 feet. The crater, about a mile and a 
half in circumference, is in the condition of a very 
active solfatara, whose numerous geysers and boiling 
springs evolve at all times dense volumes of steam and 
sulphurous gases. There are large deposits of sulphur 
surrounding the crater, and several small warm lakes 
of sulphurous water. It lies in the line of active 
thermal action which stretches across the North 
Island through the Lake Country to the volcano of 
Tongariro, with which, according to native tradition, 
it is supposed to be connected by a subterranean 
channel. 
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The Braall rocky island of Karewha in the Bay of 
Plenty is remarkable as being the only remaining 
abode of the tuatara {Satieria punctata,^) the largest 
lizard in New Zealand. It is a non-venomous reptile, 
about eighteen inches long, with a ridge of sharp- 
pointed spines like a fringe down its back, and which 
it raises or depresses at pleasure. 

"When I left Tauranga, well mounted, en route for 
the Lake Country, the air was delightfully fresh and 
balmy, and the fervid glow of the sun soon dispelled 
the vapoury mist that hung around. All the roads 
leading out of the town were white with shell, and 
fringed with trees, among which the tall poplar and 
weeping willow were conspicuous by their luxuriance, 
while the bright verdure contrasted pleasantly with the 
picturesque villas, around which all the beauties of 
the floral world flourished in luxuriance. Here the 
grass was of an emerald green, the trees looked as 
fresh as if growing under the influence of an English 
spring, the jasmine, the clematis, and the honeysuckle 
wound their graceful tendrils about, and whole acres 
of sweetbriar scented the air with its delightful per- 
fume. The country soon opened out into broad 
plains and undulating hills, which rose in the form of 
a bold amphitheatre to the forest-clad heights beyond, 
until suddenly there appeared right in front of me.ftn 
extensive expanse of fern. 

Away over the plains, down the slopes of the ravines, 

over the distant hills and into the valleys beyond, fern, 

fern, nothing but fern, rolled away in every direction 

as far as the eye could reach, its green, waving surface 

' For a synopsis of the New Zealand fauna, see Appendix, 
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losing itself in ilie distance like a boundless sea. I 
had beheld many bits of scenery in the colony similar 
to this, but this wild fern-clad region had a special 
charm about it, for it had gained for itself a place in 
the history of New Zealand which will be as memorable, 
perhaps, in time to come as are the plains of Hastings, 
where Norman and Saxon fought for the mastery of 
Britain. 

The road hereabouts passed over a slight elevation 
which assumed the form of a circular hill about fifty 
feet high, but the ascent to which was very gradual 
from the plain below, while it was naturally flanked 
by deep gullies down to which the sides of the hill fall 
in a long sweep. There was nothing in this place to 
render it remarkable other than the fact that it was 
formerly the site of the celebrated Gate Pa,' and it 
was to the east of it, in the fem-clad flat below, just 
eighteen years ago, that General Cameron, with two 
regiments of infantry and a body of marines, num- 
bering in all 4000 men, took up his position to storm 
one of the most formidable of Maori strongholds. 
Thoroughly equipped with all the appliances of modem 
warfare, the 43rd and 68th Regiments manoeuvred 
into position to attack a force of 500 natives armed 
only with the rifle and tomahawk, and entrenched 
behind a rude stockade of manuka and fern. At first 
victory seemed easy for the Imperial forces, and, with 
such powerful allies as the bayonet and Armstrong 
gun, there appeared little more to do than to scale the 

^ This vord is often written pah, but, u a consonant is never 
nsed aa a terminal in the Maori language, the addition of the A is an 
innovation. 
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redoubts, Btorm the rifle-pita, and place their colours 
on the Buminit of the Gate Pa. But with that cunning 
strategy which eharacterizea savage races in the art of 
war, the Maoris had hit upon a grand idea to deceive 
their enemies. They did not place their red fighting- 
flags in the "pa. where their main forces were, as the 
pakeka would have done, but they distributed them in 
outlying positions below the stockade, and then they 
surrounded their false encampments with barricades 
of plaited twigs, and covered their rifle-pita with roofs 
of fern. The stratagem was successful, and Cameron 
directed his fire against these decoys, but of course 
without effect. The firing continued from daylight 
until late in tKe aflernoon, when a storming party was 
told off to rush the place. The gallant 43rd were 
the first to scale the stockades of the pa, but their 
leader was immediately shot down, and they retreated 
in disorder ■ while the 68th, charging the right flank 
of the enemy's position, were thrice i-epulsed and 
driven back under a galling fire. It was now found, 
just as at Balaclava, that '' some one had blundered," 
and that the British were firing upon one another 
instead of upon the enemy. The natives now, sur- 
rounded within the pa, rallied their forces, and as 
the dark masses swept- down upon the thin red line 
fighting with the bravery of despair, a panic seized 
the Imperial troops, and then began one of the most 
terrible repulses and massacres ever experienced by 
British arms. 

Every vestige of the Gate Pa has now disappeared, 
and nothing but a small homestead, a ploughed field, 
and a few Australian gum-trees mark the spot where 
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this most disastrouB of Anglo- Maori battles was fought, 
and yet, although peace and prosperity seemed to srailo 
around as I passed over the old battle-field, I could 
imagine that I beheld the rude stronghold intact, the 
red coats crowding up the heights, and the flash of 
bayonet and tomahawk as the bullets whistled over- 
head and the shells burst in the air, as the fierce 
savages dashed forward massacring their foes with a 
deadly and cruel hatred, and shouting loud war-cries 
which drowned the British cheers in sounds of agony 
and death. And I could imagine all this the more 
vividly since it was only the night before that I had 
wandered past the redoubt hard by Tauranga to the 
small graveyard which crowned the summit of a cliff 
that looked out over the clear waters of the bay. 
Here a tall monument of pyramidal shape rose up at 
the further end, sacred to the memory of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates who had fallen 
in the East Coast campaign, while other smaller grave- 
stones stood about like sentinels. Most of these monu- 
ments were simple in design, some were flat, some 
stood erect, and some were fashioned in the shape of 
crosses, but each told its glorious tale ; and as I traced 
out the inscriptions by the light of the moon, I could 
read how one brave man had met death at Te Ranga, 
and another at the Gate Fa. 

About thirteen miles from Tauranga I ascended to 
Oropi, which stands at an elevation of over 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, and at the edge of the 
elevated table-land which extends for a considerable 
distance beyond. Looking back along the road I had 
come, from this point a delightful view- was obtained 
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of the surrounding country, with Tauranga and its 
splendid harbour in the distauce, while along the coast 
might be traced the winding outline of the Bay of 
Plenty, with its picturesque islands rising in rugged 
grandeur from the sea. The sun blazed warm when I 
reached Oropi, and it was a delightful change from the 
treeless, fem-clad country to enter the cool refreshiug 
Bhade of a magnificent forest, where giant trees, tall 
ferns, and myriads of creeping plants and curious 
mosses and lichens charmed the eye by their grandeur 
and variety at every turn. 

For a long distance the road took a gradual rise of 
about 400 feet from Oropi, and then from a certain 
point at this elevation, that is to say, at an altitude of 
about 1500 feet above the level of the sea, it gradually 
descended 200 feet in the direction of the Hangorewa 
Gorge. 

It is not easy to convey an idea of the Mangorewa 
Gorge ; but one must imagine a mighty chasm some 
200 feet deep, sunk like a pit on the top of the moun- 
tains, which here rise to an altitude of about 1600 feet 
above the sea, the adamantine sides of the gorge falling 
with a clear descent of nearly 200 feet from their 
aununit level. A sparkling stream, the Mangorewa, 
fringed with colossal trees, wound at the bottom of this 
walled ravine, and towering masses of rock rose up in 
the form of bold bluffs and jutting buttresses along its 
wild and rugged course, forming, as it were, the outline 
of a colossal stronghold built by the gods to guard the 
entrance to the wondrous country beyond. 

As I gained the bottom of the ravine the steep, rocky 
crags stood out in hold relief against the sky, the 
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walls of rock gleamed white beneath the rich growth 
of mosses, trees, and ferns that fought, as it were, for 
life up the steep sides, while gay festoons of curious 
creeping plants hung from their ragged edges high in 
the air above. The Mangorewa Biver wound on its 
way from out a rich canopy of overhanging trees, 
where the ferns, mosses, and curious parasitical growth, 
all mingling together, shut out the rays of the sun from 
the vistas beyond, and where the dark, dank groves, 
with their gnarled branches and coiling vines, appeared 
like the realms of a deserted land. From the bottom 
of the gorge the road ascended to an altitude of 210 
feet to the opposite crown of the range, and from this 
point a descent of 800 feet was made to the great 
table-land of the Lake region. 

It was evening when I finally emerged from the 
forest, and then the road descended rapidly as if into 
a basin surrounded by bills and mountains, among 
which the sharp peaks of Mount Tarawera were con- 
spicuous by their rugged grandeur. Right in front the 
shining surface of Lake Botorua caught the last rays 
of the setting sun, while on its shores the native vshwres 
of Ohinemutu stood clustered about amidst vapoury 
clouds of steam, when suddenly even the water flowing 
from the side of the road bubbled up and smoked, and 
as the mists of night mingled with the vapours around, 
I seemed to have arrived at a region of eternal fire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOT-SPEING LIFE. 

Obiueinutu and Lake Rotoraa — Te Ruapeka — The old pa — Native 
batha — Delightful bathing — A curious graveyaid — Piga — Area of 
thermal action— Character of the springa— Chemical constituents 
— Noted springs— Whakarewarewa — Te Koutu Kahotawa — 
" Tenakoe, pakeba " — Hot and cold. 

Thb township oE Obinemutu occupies one of the 
grandest situations in the whole of the Lake district. 
It is built on a slight eminence called Fukeroa, which 
rises with a gradual slope irom the shores of Lake 
Rotorua, whose bright blue waters add a romantic 
charm to the surrounding country. 

In front the broad surface of the lake spreads 
itself out in a circle of nearly twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, and along the bright, sandy shore of this 
beautiful sheet of water small bays, fringed with trees, 
and jutting points, clothed with the greenest vegeta- 
tion, add variety to the attractive scene ; beyond these 
again, wide, fem-clad flats roll away to the base of the 
distant hills, which, rising in the form of a complete 
semicircle around, seemed to have formed at some 
period or another the area of an immense lake-basin, 
until the waters, bursting into the rugged gorges, 
swept into the valleys of the country beyond. Some 
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of the hills fall with a gentle slope to the very brink 
of the water, others send out their rock-bound spurs, 
while some, again, mounting high above the rest, have 
their tall summits clothed with dense forests ; while 
deep ravines, thick with a marvellous growth of vege- 
tation, send down their crystal streams to mingle 
with the fierce waters of the boiling springs, which 
skirt the lake and send forth their jets and clouds of 
steam for miles around. 

The native settlement, Te Buapeka, is situated 
on a long peninsula, about 100 yards wide at its 
broadest part, narrowing gradually towards its end, 
where it terminates in a sharp point, as it runs flatly 
out almost on a level with the waters of the lake. 

Every part of this strip of land, from one end to 
the other, is dotted about and riddled with thermal 
springs, some of which shoot out of the ground from 
small apertures, while others assume the form of targe, 
steaming pools. They are of all degrees of tempera- 
ture, from tepid heat to boiling-point ; and while you 
may cook your food in one, you may take a delicious 
bath in another, and get scalded to death in a third. 

In former times a -pa stood at the further end of the 
peninsula, but one stormy night a rumbling noise was 
heard, then a sound of hissing steam, the trembling 
earth opened, and the fa with all its people sank 
bodily into the depths of the lake. 

All the wharee of the settlement are built, after the 
native fashion, of raupo, with large recesses in front 
of the doorways, the woodwork of which is curiously 
carved, and forma a very good specimen of the 
Maori order of architecture. The wkarea are clus- 
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tered promiscuously about the springs, and it is no 
unfrequent occurrence to see a stalwart savf^, a 
buxom woman with a baby in her arms, a sprightly 
youth, or a dark-eyed damsel oome out from the 
carved portals of a hut in the primitive costume of 



our first parents, and jump into one of the many 
square stone baths dotted about, and with no other 
regard for their neighbours who may be standing or 
squatting around than if they were so many carved 
images. 

The natives use these baths at all times of the day, 
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and even at all times of the night — that is to say, if 
a man feels chilly in bed, he gets up and makes for 
his bath in order to get warm again. Bathing here 
seems to be a second nature, and the women and girls 
arrange afternoon bath-parties just as we might as- 
semble our friends at an afternoon tea. 

There is something very delightful in bathing in the 
. open in one of these thermal springs. I had my first 
and last Turkish bath in Constantinople, where the 
whole process had been so elaborately improved upon 
by all that Eastern art for luxury could devise, that to 
go through the ordeal was positively painful, by reason 
of the state of luxuriousness to which it had been 
wrought. Here all is primitive simplicity, ceremony 
is dispensed with, perfumes — at least of '* Araby the 
blest " — are unknown. You sniff the fresh air, which 
in these parts feels like the eUzir of hfe, plunge in, 
and sit for hours, mooning the time away in a soft, 
stimulating heat, beneath the glowing rays of the sun; 
and if you are not satisfied with this, to complete the 
luxury you may leave the bath, and sit down, naked 
as you are, on a seat of heated slabs, where you may 
be steamed and " vaporized " on the coldest day or 
the moat frigid night without fear of taking cold or of 
being doubled up by rheumatism. 

Not only do the natives use the springs for bathing 
and curative purposes, and not only do they warm 
their houses by their means, and perform all their 
culinary duties by their aid, but they actually bury 
their dead among them. I went down to the further 
point of the native settlement, where there is a sm^ 
graveyard situated among boiling springs and steam- 
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ing fissures that crop up everywhere over the ground, 
as if the rolcaoic fires below wore just ready to burst 
forth and swallow up the living with the dead. Por- 
tions of curious carvings, old canoes, and grotesque 
figures in wood lay scattered about in every direction, 
and one was apt to wonder how it was that they had 
not long since been destroyed or carted ofF to grace 
some antiquarian museum as relics of a rude art which 
is fast falling into decay. But these remnants of 
native industry were all tapu, and were as sacred in 
the eyes of the Maoris as would be a piece of the 
"true cross'* on the altar of a cathedral in Catholic 
Spain. There was a small, dilapidated hut here 
filled with coffins containing the remains of several 
celebrated chiefs, and not far ofE was an oblong tomb, 
built of wood, surmounted by a cross, and as I gazed 
upon it and then upon the grotesque figures lying 
around, it seemed as if the darkness of heathenism 
had grappled here with the light of Christianity. It 
was sacred to the beloved wife of Rotohiko Haupapa, 
the gpant chief of Rotorua. Immediately behind it 
was a spring with a temperature a little over boiling- 
point — in fact, anywhere in the vicinity it ^as only 
necessary to sit upon the grass, and you would find 
the heat from below rise up at once, or to put your 
finger beneath the roots, when the soil would feel hot 
enough to boil an ^g. It appeared strange that the 
dead should be buried in so singular a spot (unless 
they had done something very naughty when in the 
flesh), and as the hot water bubbled up and hissed 
through the fissures of the rocks, it seemed to whisper 
forth the sighs of those below. 
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When walking around the whares, and noticsiog the 
various phases of Maori Lot-sprlog life, I saw half a 
dozen members of the porcine tribe come quietly along 
with an easy, self-satisfied air, as if they had just gone 
through their morning ablutions in the warm, bubbling 
fountains, and were going to root round for steamed 
potatoes, boiled cabbage, and other delicacies. Sud- 
denly a half-naked Maori slunk oat of his hut, with a 
long knife between his teeth. Quick as thought, and 
with the skill of a champion ^sassin, he seized the 
foremost pig by the hind leg. A prod from the knife, 
and the crimson blood of the murdered animal mingled 
with a rill of boiling water, which was running past in 
a hurry, as it were, to cool itself iu the lake. A twist 
of the wrist, and the pig was jerked into a steaming 
pool, where the heated waters twirled and hissed as if 
in a red-hot cauldron. Out again in an instant, and 
then he set to work to scrape oS the bristles, which 
came away in flakes, as if they had simply been stuck 
on by nature by the aid of a little glue, and the skin 
of the porker gleamed white as snow beneath the sun. 
Id two minutes more he was disemboweled, and then 
he was placed over a steam-hole, with a couple of 
sacks over him, to be cooked for the evening meal. 
Prom the time that pig gaily walked the earth until 
the end of that terrible process, about fifteen minutes 
expired. 

The area in the immediate vicinity of Lake Rotorua 
where the action of the thermal springs is most active - 
may be said to extend from Whakarewarewa on the 
one side to Te Koutu on the other. The distance 
between the two points is about three and a half miles. 
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the thermal action extending inland for about a mile 
from the border of the lake to Ariki Kapakapa, 
celebrated for its big holes of black, boiling mud. A 
shoit distance from the eastern shore of the lake is 
Tikitere, a narrow valley in the centre of which is a 
boiling-water basin, about seventy feet in diameter, 
and which is surrounded in every direction by hot 
mud-pools and boiling springs. Close to Tikitere is 
Lake Rotoiti,' whose deep bays and jutting headlands 
impart to it a very beautiful appearance. Hot springs 
occur on its southern shore, while still further to the 
east of it, again, are the warm lakes known as Rotoma 
and Rotoehu, the waters of the two latter being ren- 
dered of a greyish, opaque colour by the action of the 
subaqueous springs. 

All the country within the existing range of thermal 
action, and, in fact, considerably beyond it, bears the 
distinctive traces of the combined work of fire and 
water, while the ground for miles around is covered 
with silicious and sulphurous deposits, together with 
pumice, scoria, obsidian, alum, oxide of iron, and 
various other products, the result of the igneous and 
aqueous action which is everywhere observable in the 
form of geysers, hot springs, boiling mud-holes, sol- 
fataroB, and fwmaroles, and which are known to the 
natives under the more general terms of ngawha, 
piiia, and waiariki.* All the geysers and most of the 

' The word roto in Maori is equivalent to lake. Hence Roto-rua, 
" lake number two ;" Boto-iti, " Bmall lake ;" Koto-ma, "white lake;" 
Boto-ehu, " muddy lake ;" Roto-mohana, " warm lake," &c. 

' The term ngavha is need to designate Qon-int«Tmlttent springs 
and lolfalarat ; puia is applied to geysers and hot fountains ; vaiariki 
meanfi a spring suitable for bathing. 
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springs are iDtermitteDt, while not a few are very 
erratic in their movements, subsiding in one place and 
breaking out in another with wonderful rapidity. The 
water of some of the springs is as blue and as bright 
as crystal, in others it is of a greenish tint, while in 
not a few it assumes a dirty yellow colour. Nearly 
every spring possesses properties peculiar to itself, and 
mostly all are more or less efficacious in the treatment 
of rheumatic and nervous complaints, and cutaneous 
and spinal disorders. 

Upon analysis, the springs are found to contain 
various chemical ingredients, but in difEerent propor- 
tions, according to the quality or properties of the 
water. Among the principal chemical bodies may 
be mentioned the chlorides of sodium, potassium, 
lithium, calcium, and magnesium; the sulphates of 
soda, lime, potash, magnesia, alumina, and iron; the 
silicates of soda, lime, and magnesia. In the acids, 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and muriatic are found in 
abundance, while both sulphuretted hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid gas are largely evolved. 

The most important springs are situated at Sulphur 
Point — a small peninsula at the southern end of Lake 
Eotorua. One of the most noted is Whangapipiro, a 
large circular pool of hot saline water, with silicates, and 
with an alkaline reaction. The water, which is only a 
few degrees below boiling-point, is perfectly blue, and 
as clear as crystal, and when you look down into its 
deep and apparently fathomless basin, the white, ala- 
baster-like deposits of silica hanging around its sides 
make it appear like a picturesque grotto formed of 
coral rock. Near to this bath is Te Kauhanga, or the 
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"Pain-killer," the water of which is saKne, with excess 
of acid aad acid reaction. It is very efficacious in 
cases of acute rheumatism, and many marvellous cures 
are said to have been effected by it. Not far distant 
is Te Kauwhanga, a large, muddy basin, with a constant 
discharge of gas, which rises in the form of large 
bubbles upon the slimy-looking surface. The waters 
of this bath are slightly saline, with excess of acid and 
acid reaction, while the gas which is constantly evolved 
produces upon many, when inhaled, similar effects 
to those of laughing-gas. Nearer to the lake is Te 
Pupunitanga formed by a warm spring of transparent 
water, the properties of which are aluminous, and 
strongly acid, with acid reaction. The water of this 
spring is very beneficial in cases of acute rheumatism 
and cutaneous disorders, and when used in its natural 
state — that is to say, without the admixture of fresh 
water — it produces a tingling sensation, and causes the 
skin to assume for a short time the redness of a boiled 
lobster. The " CofEee-pot " is a hole about twelve feet 
in diameter, full of hot, bubbling mud of the colour of 
coffee, and which rolls and splutters about in a constant 
state of ebullition. The " Sulphur Cups," not far dis- 
tant, are formed by small sulphurous springs of various 
degrees of temperature, which flow out of circular, cup- 
shaped basins, about four feet in diameter, around 
which the bright yellow mineral is deposited in the 
form of glittering crystals, while the " Cream Cups " — 
delicate and beautiful in formation — are fashioned out 
of cup-shaped craters, from the centre of each of which 
shoots forth a jet of sulphurous gas and steam. 

From Sulphur Point I rode across to Whakare- 
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warewa. Situated about two miles to the south-west, 
and at the base of a range of bare hills, was a native 
settlement, surrounded by a wide area of thermal 
action. Here the geysers, hot springe, mud-holes, 
mud-cones, and solfatariie were scattered about in every 
direction, while the ground hissed and seethed, as it 
were, in fury beneath one's feet. It was just such a 
place where you would expect at any moment to go 
head-first into a mud-hole or boiling spring, or be 
scalded to death by a shower of hot water from the 
big geysers as they threw up their steaming columns of 
silvery liquid high into the air with a loud, rumbling 
sound like distant thunder. One of the largest gey- 
sers here, called by the natives Waikite, issues from a 
cone of silicious rock nearly fifty feet high and over a 
hundred feet in diameter, and in its most active moments 
throws up an enormous column of boiling water to a 
height of sixty feet. Many of the numerous springs 
here possess great curative properties, while the mud- 
holes and fumaroles are amongst the largest and most 
active in the district. 

At Te Koutu, which lies on the shores of the lake, 
about a mite on the north side of Ohinemutu, there is 
a very interesting chain of warm springs and mud- 
holes. This is one of the most beautiful situations on 
Botorua, of which a splendid view is obtained, with the 
island of Mokoia in the distance, and the forest-clad 
mountain Ngongotaba, rising to a height of 2554 feet 
above the level of the sea, and just in rear of the smaU 
native settlement, which here skirts the margin of the 
wide expanse of water. There is one beautiful spring 
here, called Tupuhi, of clear, hot water, which fills a 
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snow-white silicious basin, about ninety feet long, 
while within a few feet of it is a circular basin of the 
same kind, in which the water is only of tepid heat. 
It is surrounded by a mantle of green grass, and the 
water of the darkest blue makes it look like a big 
turquoise set in a border of alabaster and emeralds. 

I was shown round this locality by a native guide, 
who took me to a large hole where a warm spring, 
called Kahotawa, bubbled up in a .mixture of greenish 
mud and scum. Its black sides were overgrown with 
ferns, and a few sticks were placed across it in a 
mystic, cabalistic kind of way. When we got near to 
it, I noticed that my guide drew back, and when I 
motioned for him to follow me, in order to explain the 
mystery, he informed me in the most solemn way that 
it was iapu. for the Maori, but not for the pakeha. He 
afterwards stated that it was sacred to an aged chief, or 
rangatira, who had been buried in it. I did not envy 
the old man his last resting-place, for I had never 
seen a grave that looked so much like a cauldron of 
hot turtle soup. 

Soon afterwards I passed in front of a whare built 
within a few feet of the lake, where there was an open 
bath right in front of the doorway. It was formed of 
a few slabs let into the ground, like a square box, to 
hold the water, A small warm spring filled it, and 
then ran over its sides into the lake. I should not 
have taken any notice of this simple contrivance, had 
it not been for the fact that a maiden of some seven- 
teen summers was reclining at full length in it, in the 
simple yet attractive costume of Eve, and with a short 
black pipe in her mouth. I had stepped round the 
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corner of the hut, and was within a foot of going head- 
first into the bath before her well-rounded form met 
my gaze. She was, however, in no way disconcerted 
by this contretempg, but, fixing her dark eyes upon 
me, said, in the most unconcerned way imaginable, 
" TeTiakoe, paJeeha." ' There was not the slightest tinge 
of immodesty in her manner; she simply lay shining 
beneath the sun, with all the grace with which nature 
had endowed her, looking like a beautiful bronze statue 
encased in a block of crystal. 

At some distance further on I got into a warm bath 
myself, which caused a delightful sensation of glowing 
warmth, and when I was tired of this I plunged into 
the cool water of the lake, which produced an effect 
which seemed to brace up every nerve and muscle. 
There is nothing which strings up the system so well 
as a mixed bath of this kind, and there is no place 
where it can be enjoyed with greater comfort or 
pleasure than at Te Koutu, where the springs are 
close to the shore, and where the waters of the lake 
shallow gradually over a white bed of sandy pumice. 

' Tenakoe, pakeha, " I salute you, stranger," is the usual Maori 
salutation addressed to Europeans. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADITION, IDOLATRY, AND EOMANCB. 

Origin of the Maoris— Te Eupe — First canoea — The ivnanga house — 
Maori carving — Renowned ancestors — Tama teEapua— Stratagem 
of the stilts— L^end of the whale— The Arawa canoe — Noted 
braves — Mokia — A curious relic — Gods of the Aiawas — Mokia 
by night— Uinemoa — A love song. 

When 1 went to Te Ruapeka to view the runanga 
house, it was in company with Mr. C. 0. Davis, a 
gentleman well-known throughout the colony as an 
accomplished Maori echolar, and as one who has done 
much to advance the spiritual welfare of the natives ; 
and it was to his kindly assistance I am indebted 
for much of the information I gained on that occa- 
sion respecting the singular history of the Maori 
race, and the remarkable legends connected with the 
graven images of their curious temple of ancestor- 
worship. 

From the earliest period of Maori history Te Ruapeka 
has been the principal home of the Ngatiwhakaue, 
a section of the great Arawa tribe, whose territory 
extends over the Lake Country to the Bast Coast. 
Attracted, as it were, from their first landing upon the 
island to the magnificent scenery of this portion of 
the newly discovered land, the Arawas made their 
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homes among the lakes, whose very shores and moun- 
tains echo even to the present day with their songs 
and legends. "Whence they and the remainder of their 
race came, or at what period they arrived from 
their mysterious dwelhng-place beyond the sea, is one 
of those interesting events in connection with their 
history which have been lost in the dim vista of the 
past. The Maoris of the present day refer to Hawaiki 
as the fatherland of their race, and hence the proverb : 
/ hane mat i Hawaiki te hune Icai to kune tangata, 
" the seed of our coming is from Hawaiki, the seed of 
man"; but of the locality of this place, beside the behef 
that it was an island somewhere in the broad waters of 
the Pacific, absolutely nothing beyond conjecture is 
known. They have, however, a distinct tradition that 
their ancestors migrated to New Zealand in certain 
canoes, the names of which, with the principal histo- 
rical events connected with them, have been handed 
down from father to son through countless genera- 
tions,' and although these ancestral reminiscences 
may appear to the ordinary mind like a labyrinth of 
mythical fancies, since many of the incidents upon 
which they have been founded appear to have been 
dimmed and distorted by the march of time, yet when 
considered in connection with the rude monuments 
which serve to perpetuate their memory, they form, as 
it were, the missing links in the unwritten annals of a 
splendid, albeit savage, race of people, who by their 
singular intelligence and chivalrous valour will be 
remembered in the history of the world so long as the 

' As the nativee had do written language, their numerous legends, 
fables, songs, and proverbs were traasinittcd bv oral tradition. 
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brilliant record of the rise and progress of the British 
Empire shall endure. 

According to general tradition, the first of the 
Maori race to reach Aotearoa, as the North Island was 
termed by its original discoverers, was Te Kupe. This 
hero, who may be looked upon as a kind of Maori 
Columbus endowed with supernatural power, is said to 
have severed the North Island from the Middle Island, 
and thus to have formed the wide channel of water 
now known as Cook's Strait. His achievements are 
thus commemorated in a characteristic native song : — '■ 

I'll sing, I'll sing of Eupe, gnat aad bnTe, 

Who launch'd his bark and croes'd the might; wave ; 

He — when the world from chaos rose to birth — 

Divided into continents the earth ; 

He fonn'd the valleys, and the mountains too. 

And gave the fruitful earth its vernal hue ; 

Alighting as a bird upon the deep, 

He call'd the Islands from their death-like sleep ; 

Then Eapiti and Mana ' kiss'd the wave, 

And Aropaoa * left its ocean grave ; 

These are the signs which my ancestor wrought. 

When Aotearoa firat his vision caught. 

And now will I explore each nook and strand, 

And take possession of this fertile land. ' 

When Te Kupe returned to Hawaiki, he gave such a 
glowing account of the size, beauty, and products of 
Aotearoa, that a fleet of canoes was immediately raised 
by his people to proceed to the newly discovered 
country.* Each canoe was under a separate navi- 
gator, and contained representatives of the principal 

' Islands in Cook's Strait. ' The Middle Island. 

' Translated from the original by Mr, C. 0. Davis. 
* The canoes were named the A<Aea, Arawa, Tainui, Maia-Aiua, 
Takitwau, Tdkomaru, and Kurdhaupo. According to tradition, the 
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Hawaikian tribes with their head chiefs and arikis, or 
high priests, and it was the Eoal dispersioD of these 
canoes to different parts of the North Island which 
gave rise to the great tribal divisions of the race as re- 
sented at the present day by the Arawas, the Nga- 
puhi,' the Waikatos, Ngatimaniapoto, Ngatituwharetoa, 
Ngatiawa, Ngatiruanui, Ngatihau, and others, with 
their various intertribal hapus, or families. 

We found the runanga house to be a well-built 
structure, about seventy feet long, by forty feet in 
breadth. The carving about the portals was of a very 
elaborate kind, and formed an interesting specimen of 
native decorative art. On the left-hand side of the 
entrance was a grotesquely carved figure, about twenty 
feet high, of Pukaki, of the fifbh generation of 
ancestors, and on the right-hand side was an equally 
remarkable one of Fimiomarama, also of the fifth 
generation.' At a short distance in front of the 
entrance was a tall square flag-staff of singular 
design, and at the bottom of it a figure of the chief 
Puruohutaiki elaborately tattooed in pink and white. 
He is represented as grasping a mere, and is said, 
kumara, sveet potato, the taro, the haraka tree, the rat, kiore, and 
the green parrot, kaltariki, were brooght in them from HawaikL 
The Aotea canoe was the first to reach the land, hence the Maori 
name Aotearoa was applied to New Zealand. The list of canoes, as 
here cited, was given to the author by Topia Turoa, head chief of 
the Whanganui tribes. 

' When a noun in the Maori language has the prefix nga it refers 
to the plnral number. 

* The Maoris divide their genealogical history, both before and 
after their migration from Hawaiki, into various generations, the dura- 
tion of each of which, however, appears to be uncertain, consequently 
the period of their arrival in Xew Zealand, even by their own tradi- 
tioQS, cannot be fixed with any degree of accuracy. 
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according to Maori legend, to have been a noted 
ancestor in the mysteriouB land of Hafraiki, and to 
have lived three generations before Tama te Kapua^ 
to whom the temple is dedicated. 

Stepping inside the runaTiga house, a very curious 



sight presented itself. The roof, high and slanting, 
was supported by a decorated ridge-pole, while the 
rafters, painted in bright colours of red, black, and 
white, presented all those singular varieties of curved 
and twisted lines which form one of the most remark- 
able features in the varied designs of Maori decoration. 
In fact, it is the wonderful blending of the circle and 
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Bweeping curve which adds to the earring and painting 
of this ingenious race its special and most attractive 
charm, and places it far beyond that of any other 
savage people for beauty combined with a unique and 
graceful simplicity. 

The lower walls of the temple were entirely sur- 
rounded by grotesque figures, representing renowned 
ancestors of the Arawa tribe, and whose genealogy 
dated back both before and after the landing of the first 
immigrants. All these singular effigies appeared at 
the first glance to have been carved after the same 
model, but, upon closer examination, it could be seen 
that each one had some peculiarity of feature, some 
distinctive turn or twist in the singular design of its 
elaborate carving, while each had some facial expres- 
sion or bodily characteristic for which the particular 
hero represented was supposed to have been remark- 
able when in the flesh. One and all were depicted 
with distorted features, protruding tongues, and defiant 
mien, while their big staring eyes were formed of the 
pearly shell of the fresh-water mussel. 

As already stated, the runanga house is dedicated 
to the memory of Tama te Kapua, the captain of the 
Arawa canoe. Before the canoe landed, he acted the 
part of a primitive Lothario, and won the favours of 
the wife of Ngatoroirangi, the ariki,^ or chief priest of 
the war craft. Indeed, he would appear to have been 
both a "gallant captain and a bold.*' The effigy of 
this warrior occupies a central position on the left on 
entering, and, curious to relate, he is represented as 

' The word ariki means, literally, a chief priest, or deified man ; 
the head of a tribe ia an ariki by birth. 
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standing on poutoto, or stilts. Now one of the legends 
connected with the eventful life of this adventurous 
navigator is very remarkable. 

Ages ago there lived on the island of Hawaiki a chief 
named Uenuku, who had a garden filled with a fruit 
called poporo. Tama te Kapua went for that fruit at 
night-time on stilts. The tribe could not find out who 
it was that committed these midnight depredations. 
There were no foot-prints around. Taipo ' was the 
man. At last they found Tama te Kapua up a tree in 
flagrante delicto, stilts and all. The natives cried out 
in exultation, " Ah, we will fell the tree, and catch 
him." Tama te Kapua replied with the gn^atest saTig- 
froid, " If you fell the tree, and it falls on land, I shall 
escape ; if it falls in the water, you will be able to 
capture me." He had, however, studied the question 
from a strategic point of view, and knew that it was 
"heads," he won; "tails," they lost. The tree fell 
into the water, but Tama te Kapua dodged his pur- 
suers, and, striking out with his stilts, got ofE with a 
clean sheet. 

It is not, however, for the above youthful escapade 
that the memory of Tama te Kapua has been handed 
down to posterity in Maori song and legend, but 
rather for what may be called the " stratagem of the 
whale," and which in its inception appears to have 
been quite equal to that of the " wooden horse " of 
classic memory. 

When the crew of the Tainui canoe parted company 
with the crew of the Arawa canoe on the voyage from 
Hawaiki, the former came across a whale. They cap- 
' Taipo, the Dame given to an evil apirit or devil, 
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tured the whale, and secured it by means of a rope to 
a pohutukawa tree on the coast, hard by Whangaparaoa 
Early on the morrow the Arawa canoe came along, and 
sighted the whale. Tama te Kapua resolved to annex 
the monster mammal. He could only do that, how- 
ever, with any show of justice, by establishing a pre- 
emptive right to it. He was equal to the occasion. 
He fixed another rope to the whale, but in bo subtle 
and crafty a way as to leave no room for doubt that 
the monarch of the sea had been first captured by hia 
own crew. On the following day a dispute arose be- 
tween the two crews as to who had captured the whale 
first, but Tama te Kapua pointed triumphantly to the 
way his own rope was "bent on," whereat the Tainui 
braves struck their colours, and sheered oft. The 
Tainui canoe passed along the coast to the Tamaki 
River, where it was taken across the land to the 
Manukau, and thence by sea to Kawhia, where it was 
drawn up. The Arawa crew landed at Maketu, where 
they ate the whale. 

The Arawa canoe is represented by a somewhat rude 
design upon the wall, fully manned with crew and 
fuglemen in full war-costume, while the prow is plumed 
and carved like those of the present day. The sun 
and moon are depicted in the heavens, and right ahead 
is a bright star, representing the brilliant constellation 
which is said to have guided Tama te Kapua and his 
followers to the shores of Aotearoa. Two trees, pre- 
sumably intended to represent pohutukaioaa, are ahead 
of the canoe, and to one of these a whale is attached 
by a rope. 

There were many grotesque warriors and noted 
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braves, around and among tbem was a curious carved 
figure of Tutanekai, the lover of Hinemoa, with his 
putorino, or flute, in his mouth, and by the magic 
strains of which he caused the dark syren to swim, 
nymph-like, to his ishind in the lake. It was a singular 
instrument, about a foot long, pointed at both ends, 
and flattened out iu the centre like a fisb. Near to 
him was the effigy of Uenukukopako, father of Wha- 
katira, who was in his turn father of Tutanekai, and 
with his tongue hanging far out of his mouth, his eyes 
glaring wide, and his enormous bands pressed across 
his stomach, he looked as if he, were still Buffering 
from the effects of his adventures in the Arawa canoe. 
Opposite was Whakatira, brother to Tama te Kapua. 
He is also represented on stilts, and is said to have 
been in partnership with his brother in the orchard- 
robbing business. Here also was Tiki, with a flute in 
his mouth. He was the friend and companion of 
Tutanekai. Near to him was Hurutirangi, grandson 
of Tutanekai. He is represented as grasping a curious 
weapon, the top of which was shaped like a bird's 
head. With this instrument he is said to have killed a 
chief called Wahiao, of another tribe. Near to the 
top of the central ridge-pole of the building was a 
cuiiously carved figure of the warrior Whakarra, with 
his feet resting on the head of a dog called potokata- 
whiti, and whose memory is curiously blended with the 
history of the tribe. At the bottom of the pole was a 
squat, dwarf-looking effigy, with slanting eyes and 
elongated, tattooed visage, and whose general ap- 
pearance represented nothing so much as an ugly, 
ill-formed baby. This was Kuruaro, a chief who is 
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said to have walked the earth six generations after 
Tutanekai. There were many other noted ancestors 
of the tribe, all hideous in appearance, yet all 
elaborately and marvellously carved, but it would 
require a volume to repeat their histories. 

It was on a bright morn, when in company with a 
native youth I stepped into a canoe and headed across 
Rotorua to the island of Mokia, which rose to a height 
of over five hundred feet from the centre of the lake. 

As soon as we had landed, my guide took me to a 
tree, into the hollow part of which the skeleton of a 
chief had been placed ages ago, but the forest 
giant, continuing to grow, had clasped the grim 
remnant of humanity in its firm embrace, and thus 
preserved the bones from decay in a very remarkable 
manner. 

We mounted through the thick fern to the summit of 
the island, where formerly stood a fa, but nothing of 
this remained save the graves, where some of the 
principal chiefs of the Ngatiwakaue await the coming 
of the great day, and the subterranean caves wherein 
the stone idols* said to have been brought from 
Hawaiki by the Arawas, dwell in a kind of pagan 
solitude, as if anxious to hide their diminished heads 
from the light of Christianity. 

There are few more delightful places in the Lake 
Country than Mokla — rich in Maori legend, and 
renowned far and wide as the scene of one of the most 
interesting of the many love roniances of the Arawas. 
It rises boldly from the water, has hills and deep 
valleys, is rock-bound and fringed with trees, and is 
all that is enchanting, fairy-like, and beautiful. To 
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view it witli tbe sunlight playing over tlie glittering 
surface of Rotorua and sweeping over its rounded, fero- 
clad bills with the most charming effects of light and 
shade, is pleasing in the extreme, but it is at nigbt, when 
the lake is as calm as the sky above, and the pale moon 
floats over its surface in a silvery sheen, and countless 
stars are mirrored forth in the depths below, that the 
picture is the most enchanting ; for it is then the spirit 
of romance steals over one, and leads the imagination 
back instinctively as it were to the dark days of Maori 
history, when tattooed warriors glided over the water 
in swift canoes on some midnight raid, and made the 
welkin ring with their war-cries, when Hongi " the 
terrible" gladdened the hearts of bis conquering 
Ngapuhi with cannibal feasts at the expense of the 
vanquished Ngatiwhakaue, when song and legend re- 
sounded from hill and dale, and when Tutanekai, by the 
magic of his Ante, wooed the dark-skinned Hinemoa, 
and caused the heroine of Rotonia to act the part of a 
primitive Leander by swimming in puris naturalihua 
across the lake to his island home- 
Now, be it known that the spirit of Hinemoa hovers 
around Mokoia like unto a bright halo around the sun, 
and the hills and the vales, the rocks and the stones, 
the trees, and the hot and cold springs, all whisper 
tales to her memory. Her home was at Ouhata, a 
jutting point on the shores of Itotorua, where stood a 
village of her tribe. She was the daughter of the 
chief Unukaria, and the fame of her beauty spread far 
and wide over the country, and poets sang of her 
charms, and warriors plighted their troth in her 
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honour. Never was maiden so talked of in prose and 
sung of in verse. At Mokoia lived Tutanekai, a foster 
son of the chief Whakane, who fell sick for love of the 
beautiful maiden of Ouhata. The two hearts beat as 
one. Then, as now, the adage that " All is fair in 
love and war" held good, and it was agreed that 
Hinemoa should flee to Tutanekai, to whom she had 
been forbidden, under pain of death, to give her hand. 
The strains of his flute were to herald the beginning of 
operations, when the maiden was to paddle her own 
canoe across the water. Now when the night was 
calm Tutanekai took his flute, and seating himself upon 
a rock hard by Kaiwaka on the sliore of Mokoia, the 
sound of his music was wafted bj the breeze to the 
home of Hinemoa. Then Hinemoa came down to the 
lake to step into her canoe, but, alas ! the frail craft 
had been hauled up high and dry upon the land. To 
launch it heraelf was impossible, and to seek assistance 
would be but to divulge her movements. There was 
no course open but to swim, and, with the innate 
courage of her race, she was equal to the occasion. 
She took six empty gourds and fastened them to her 
body, on either side, and then plunged from a rock into 
the lake. The stars and the moon shone upon her 
from above, but the waters were wide, and there was 
no guide save the music of Tutanekai, but with love at 
the prow she shaped her course bravely until she 
landed on the shores of Mokoia, at a point where a 
warm fountain bubbled up amidst the rocks, and 
which is known even unto this day as " Hinemoa's 
Bath." 
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A LOVE SONG. 

Far o'er the lake slept romantic Mokoia, 

While the pale moon shona bright from above, 

And on a rock the brave Tutanekai 

Tootled his flute to the gay song of love. 

Softly lamenting sings he to his darling, 

"Come to my arms, O my sweet Hisemoa, 

Let not the sorrow of anguish divide us ; 

Come, that we never may part any more." 

Gently the echo sped on the night ait, 

Till spell-like it broke on the glad maiden's ear ; 

Lightly she came to the brink of the water. 

And swam o'er its surface so limpid and clear ; 

Brightly the atars shoue forth from the heavens, 

Glittering like gems in a mantle of blue. 

And the strains of the flute aeem'd to ripple the water. 

Wafted on by the wings of the wind as it blew. 

Swift the dark beauty swept o'or the wavelets 

Till she kiss'd the white aand of Mokoia's fair shore ; 

When brave Tutanekai, ceasing his music. 

Cried, " Come to my arms, O my sweet Hinemoa." 

Lock'd in embraces, the lover and maiden 

Were wedded by Cupid, who flew from above, 

And dark Hinemoa and brave Tutanekai, 

'Neath the light of Uie moon sang their anthem of love. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EN BOOTE TO THB TEERACES. 

Over the mouutaiDs — Rauporoa Forest — The hoiete — Tikitapu — 
Rotokakahi — Te Wairoa — The natives— "Waituwhera Gorge — 
The boat— A distinauUhed traveller — Sophia — Lake Tarawera— 
Mount Tarawera — Te Ariki— Te Kaiwaka. 

The terraces, which are the most marvellous of all the 
wonders of the lakes, lie about twenty miles as the crow 
flies, in a south-easterly direction from Ohinemutu. 
From the latter place to Te Wairoa the distance is 
about thirteen miles; the other part of the journey 
being by water across Lake Tarawera. 

I found the route to be one of the most beautiful 
that I had ever travelled in any part of the world. 
Leaving Ohinemutu mounted on a good horse, my 
road lay along the southern shore of Lake Rotorua and 
thence over the mountains, through which it wound 
by a gradual ascent, formed by a zigzag cutting. A 
short distance above the mountain pass on the right 
was a bold gorge, formed between two fern-clad moun- 
tains, whose precipitous sides swept abruptly into the 
Talley below, which was covered with low, round- 
topped hills. Through this gorge a grand view was 
obtained of the huge dome-shaped form of Hapurangi, 
farther ' in the distance the flat-topped, forest-clad 
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smnmit of Mount Horolioro stood boldly out against 
the sky. Beyond this poiat the road passed through 
a fern-clad country, with mountaioa in the background, 
and from the midst of which the grand serrated peak 
of Mount Tarawera loomed like a grim colossus above 
the surrounding heights. After passing over open, 
undulating plains, the road entered tlie Rauporoa 
forest, one of the grandest gardens of primeval vege- 
tation in the Korth Islnod. Whilst the trees here 
attained to an enormous size and the shrubs to a 
.marvellous luxuriance, many of the rarest and most 
beautiful ferns of foe country formed a dense under- 
growth, which covered every foot of ground like a 
.variegated carpet. Countless orchids and lichens, and 
creeping plants, struggled to the tops of the tallest 
trees which spread their giant branches over the 
roadway in an arched canopy of vivid green, and 
Appeared to touch the sky as tbey mounted upwards 
to the very summits of the steep mountains which 
■rose on- every side, beneath the thick impenetrable 
growth which covered their rugged slopes without a 
single break. 

On my return from tlie terraces I rode through this 
grand forest alone by night. The stars shone brightly, 
the moon lit up the giant trunks of the trees in a 
soft, silvery sheen, and cast deep shadows that flitted 
about like spectres in the gloom ; the twisting vines 
hung in fantastic coils overhead, and countless 
myriads of glowworms ' spai'kled and glittered in a 



' The New Zealand glowworm, called hy the natiyeB I^rUana, is 
a small grub, inhabiting caves and damp placoa ; it is suirouuded 
by a sUmy coating, throogii wliicb ladiates a brilliant phosphoric 
light 
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thousand brilliant coruscations on every side, on the 
trees, among the rocks, and in the ferns, and in a 
way which reminded me of the gorgeous fireflies I 
had often admired when in the jungles of Ceylon. 

It was while admiring the beauties of the Rauporoa 
forest that I came across a specimen of what I may 
term one of nature's most paradoxical works ; it was 
the UoUte, — the grub of the large night-butterfly — 
the SphcBria Bobertsi, or " vegetating caterpillar." 

To give an idea of this singular curiosity, one must 
imagine a grub or caterpillar from two to three inches 
long, with a dark brown body, in appearance no* 
unlike a piece of dried leather, while the legs, the 
feet, the eyes, and the mouth are perfect in every 
detail, as if the insect had been carefully stuflFed and 
preserved. But most curious of all, from the tail end 
there shoots out the thin stem of a plant from six to 
eight inches long, perfectly rounded and smooth iu 
form, with a rounded point, and of the same colour as 
the caterpillar. To explain this, it is clear that the 
jgrub, when alive, eats the seed of some unknown 
plant or tree, and which, germinating in its inside, 
when the insect buries itself in the ground for the pur- 
pose of changing into a chrysalis, gradually kills it, 
as it grows and feeds, as it were, upon the vitality of 
its body. 

The most remarkable feature, however, in the wholo 
metamorphosis is not that the grub eats the seed, nor 
that it germinates within its body, but that the pro- 
cess should go on whilst the outward form of the 
grub remains intact, as if it underwent during the 
time some peculiar mode of preservation. The grub 
2 
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is foimd in this etate UDderground, with the plant 
growing above the surface. It should be remarked 
that the latter has neither branches nor leaves, but 
partakes more of the character of a creeping vino. 
Some of the natives are of opinion that it is the seed 
of the rata, which the grub eats in this way, but the 
question appears to be undecided. 

When I suddenly emerged from the deep gloom of 
the forest, the azure waters of Tikitapu, or the " Blue 
Lake," came suddenly before ray view with the most 
enchanting effect. Nearly circular in form, and 
fringed below the level of the road with a dense 
growth of vegetation, the tall mountains rose up above 
it on one side to a height of 800 feet, and cast their 
dark shadows upon its tranquil bosom, which lay 
shining in the sunlight, without a breath of wind to 
stir the smooth and deeply blue expanse of water. It is 
only about half a mile long, but for calm, picturesque 
beauty, it is one of the most attractive sights of this 
wondrous region. The road skirts it on its eastern 
side to its farther end, where a narrow saddle, falling 
from a range of bold hills, divides it from Rotokakahi, 
or the " Green Lake." 

It was sunset when I reached Rotokakahi, and the 
effect of the rich golden light falling upon the green- 
tinted waters of the lake afforded one of the grandest 
sights imaginable. It was one of those sunsets when 
the heavens assume an ethereal blue, and when the 
fierce orb of day is mellowed by amber mists and 
vapouring clouds with streaks ofcrimson and carmine. 
It was, in fact, just such a sunset as Turner or 
Horace Vernet would have loved to paint in brilliant 
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ani vivid tints. The lake shone out before me in a 
long sheet of deep-green colour, wild fern-clad moun- 
tains rose up along its course, miniature bays swept in 
graceful curves round their base, and high peaks and 
jutting headlands, fringed with spreading trees, cast 
their fantastic shadows upon the limpid surface of the 
water, around which the bright pumice rock contrasted 
pleasantly with the deep foliage of the vegetation 
■ as it wound along the serpentine shores of the lake. 
At the farther end, and right in the centre of the 
beautiful expanse of water, the small flat-topped island 
of Motutawa rose from a dense growth of pohutukawa 
trees, and as the fleeting rays of the sun flashed over 
it, and the darkness came marching along, the gold 
and the blue and the crimson and carmine of the sky 
seemed to mingle with the deep-green water and varie- 
gated hues of the lake, and to produce a picture which 
would have enchanted the eye of the beholder even on 
the plains of heaven. This sunset on Botokakahi was 
certainly one of the grandest effects of light and shade 
I have ever beheld. 

It was evening when I reached Te Wairoa, a native 
settlement situated in a deep gorge, which appeared at 
some time to have formed a connection between Roto- 
kakahi and Lake Tarawera. It is hemmed in on all 
sides by rugged ranges, and it now only serves as a 
gate as it were to the wonders of the lakes beyond, 
and over which the great mountains known as 
Moerangi and Tokimiha stand as sentries. The 
Wairoa River, flowing out of Botokakahi, winds 
through the old native settlement of Kaiteriria, and 
flowing in the direction of Lake Tarawera, leaps over 
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a precipice of nearly a hundred feet in the form of a 
foaming cascade, about which the greenest of ferns 
and mosses grow in wonderful luxuriance. The 
settlement is small, and consists of clusters of native 
huts surrounded by small gardens and deep thickets 
of sweet-briar. 



The natives of this place appeared to be robust and 
healthy, and I noticed among the men some very fine 
specimens of the noble savage. In fact, from time 
immemorial the men of these parts have been noted for 
their giant physique. At one time they were among 
the most warlike of the great Arawa tribe, but in these 
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degenerate days they have a marked predilection for 
raw rum and strong tobacco. Tliey formerly tilled tbe 
soil, but now they are not by any means industriouB, 
although they fish in Tarawera sometimes, when all 
other food is scarce, and in the proper season they reap 
a fair harvest by *' interviewing " tourists, whom they 
are food of coaxing into their runanga house, where 
they will undertake to sing hymns or dance the haka,^ 
according to the inducements held out by the travel- 
ling pakeka. 

At daylight I left Te Wairoa, to cross Lake Tarawera 
to the Terraces. Up to this time I had been travelling 
only with a native guide, but a party had been formed 
at one of the hotels to hir^ the boat which is used 
to convey visitors across the lake, so I joined il. 
There were four ladies and three of the sterner sex. 
We strolled through the native settlement, where most 
of the whares were hidden from view by a dense growth 
of sweet-briar, which wafted its pleasant odour through 
the balmy air, and then we followed down a steep path- 
way fringed with spreading trees, which led through 
the Waifcuwfaera gorge to a narrow inlet of the lake, 
where we embarked. 

I had hoped to find a big war-canoe ready manned 
by half-naked warriors, waitiug to convey us to the 
greatest wonder of the lakes, but, in place of that, we 
got into a craft built like a whale-boat, and manned by 
a stalwart crew of Maoris, some of whom affected 
striped calico shirts and white trousers, while others 
were satisfied with scant garments of a less attractive 

' Bdka, a lowd danc«, in which both men and women take part. 
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kind. With crew, or rather " all told," we mustered 
sixteen souls. 

There was at least one distinguished personage 
among the crowd, and whom I at first took to be " chief 
fugleman *' or captain, but I soon found out that he 
had only come on board to get a lift across the lake. 
This individual was a tall, well-built old man of some 
seventy summers, with splendidly defined Maori 
features, which were elaborately tattooed after the 
most improved native fashion, the thin blue lines and 
curves running round his mouth, over his nose, and 
across his forehead to the very roots of his hair, and I 
could see at a glance that he was a grand type of a 
savage of the old school which is now unfortunately 
fast passing away. His only covering was a scant 
shirt, and a tartan shawl swathed tightly round his 
gaunt form. In one hand he carried a big hunk 
of bread, at which he munched as we glided along, 
varying the operation now and again by a drink of 
water from the lake, which he scooped into his mouth 
with the palm of his hand ; while in the other he 
grasped, not a mere, as he might have done of old, but 
a copy of the Macri newspaper, 2'e Korimako, and 
which he seemed to guard with as much jealousy as a 
Londoner might do a copy of the Times when travel- 
ling on a penny steam boat on the Thames. If the 
old man had guarded Apakeka paper in the same way 
I would have taken no notice of it, because I would 
have imagined that he had brought it along with him 
to wrap up what he could not eat of his frugal repast. 
But the Te Korimal-o was in his own language, and I 
make no doubt that the antiquated heathen knew of 
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one or two tidbits in it that he would read and diecuss 
round the camp fire of his tribe. He sat alongside me 
in the prow of the boat, and Sophia, the guide, sat 
crouched at my feet, and when I asked her what his 
name was, she replied, "Rangihewa," at which the old 
raan smiled and said, '* No, no ! me Georgi Grey." 
At the time of the war, Rangihewa was a noted chief, 
and a great fighting-man. 

As 1 have already mentioned Sophia's name, which 
is echoed over the hills of Tarawera with as much frer 
quency as is that of Hinemoa at Rotorua, but perhaps 
not with quite as much of romance, I think I cannot 
do better than to give a sketch of her here. In ap- 
pearance, at first glance, Sophia was remarkable. She 
was about medium height, comely of form, with well- 
modelled features, a nose slightly aquiline, lips 
slightly tattooed, a pair of big dark eyes, and a thick 
cluster of raven hair, which fell in a weird way over 
her well-formed head and shoulders. She walked with 
a firm step, and with the gait of a drura-major. When 
she came into the boat she was shoeless and stocking, 
less, and just below the knees fell a bright scarlet 
flannel petticoat, and over this again a blue skirt 
tucked up about her waist, a korowhai or native 
shawl was swathed round her ample bust, her hat of 
plated rush was lined with pink, and turning up on 
one side suited her a merveille. In her mouth was a 
short black pipe, while round her neck was a cord 
from which depended a greenstone tiki,' and which 
like all other tikies I had ever seen, was modelled 
after the fashion of a small, flattened-out, lop-sided 

' The ttlci U worn by Maori women as a kind of sacnd charin. 
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baby. She was a half-oaste of the Ngapuhi tribe, was 
bom at Russell, spoke English with much fluoDcy and 
grace, bad been twice married, and had assisted in a 
small way to replenish the earth by becoming the 
mother o£ fifteen children. For the past twelve years 
Sophia has acted the part of guide, philosopher, and 
friend to thousands of tourists who hare visited these 
parts, and in this way her history has become identi- 
fied with the place where she reigns almost with the 
power of a petty queen. 

As our boat glided onward to the wild chants of the 
Maoris, all the varied beauties of Tarawera unfolded 
themselves with magical effect before the view. "We 
passed out of an arm of the lake with a picturesque 
headland on our port side, clothed in the greenest 
hues, and which was formeriy the site of an old -pa 
known aFi Ruakiria. From this point, the broad 
waters of the lake opened out before us ; the sun sbone 
brightly from the cloudless sky, and the golden raya 
gilding the calm blue surface, and shooting through 
the overhanging trees that fringed the lake, reflected 
their gnarled branches and plumed heads in a thou- 
sand fantastic forms in the depths belofv. 

The water of Tarawera was bo limpid and trans- 
parent that we could see far down below the surface 
and discern the big rocks and decaying giants of tho 
forest which lay scattered about its bed as if burled 
there by the throes of an earthquake, while every now 
and again we could behold the gleam of the shoals of 
fish indigenous to the lake, or the flash of the golden 
carp, introduced by Sir George Grey, and which here 
attain to a wonderful size. The lake, which is seven 
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miles long by about five miles broad, was evidently at 
some period or another the centre of a widely 
extended volcanic action, as evidenced by the igneous 
rocks which line its shores, as well as by the rugged 
peaks which add grandeur to its scenery. 

On every side of the lake bold mountains, with 
conical peaks and serrated ridges, rose up from the 
very edge of the water, covered to the summits with a 
rich growth of giant-like vegetation, whose varied 
tints of green were resplendent with the bright crim- 
son blossom of the pohutiikawa tree, which here 
attains to a colossal size. Picturesque headlands 
jutted oat into the watei', deep bays, broad valleys, and 
weird gorges came before the view at every turn, and 
the scenery was so wild, so grand, and so varied that 
one hardly knew which part of it to admire the most. 

The eastern arm of the lake formed the outlet to 
the Tarawera river — the Awa-o-te Atua, or " river of 
the gods;" beyond the grand volcanic cone of Puta- 
uald rose to a height of over 2000 feet, while 
right in front of our course the majestic outline of 
Mount Tarawera towered in the form of a colossal, 
truncated cone, with steep, sloping sides, tinted with 
red oxide of iron and shining obsidian, which made it 
look as if it were just cooling from the terrific heat of 
volcanic fires. It appeared as if, at some period or 
another, this rock-bound mountain had been much 
higher fan now, but that nature, being dissatisfied 
with her work, had snapped it in twain by one. 
tremendous blow, and caused the rugged fracture to 
assume the shape of a gigantic spiked crown. The 
stupendous form of this giant mountain not only adds. 
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grandeur to Tarawera, as it rises in sublime majesty a 
thousand feet above the lake, but it is a beacon for 
miles around the lake district, over which it presides 
like a mighty monarch, and when " King Tarawera " 
frowns dark beneath his craggy diadem the natives 
" look- out for squalls." Since time immemorial 
Mount Tarawera has been renowned in Maori song 
and legend, and, among other tales connected with it, 
a monster taniwka, or fabulous green dragon, gifted 
with cannibal proclivities, is said to haunt it, while in 
its dark caves the bones of countless warrior chiefs of 
the Arawas lie guarded by the mystic tapu. 

Steering our light craft, which seemed to quiver 
under the firm, steady stroke of her dark crew, so as 
to bring Mount Tarawera on our " port quarter," wo 
entered Te Ariki, a wide inlet at the southern end of 
the lake, and when we had rounded the rocky headland 
kntiwn as Moura, the hills and valleys spread them- 
selves out in a splendid amphitheatre of enchanting 
scenery, the trees and creeping vines mirrored them- 
selves in the w ater, where they seemed to glide beneath 
us like a fairy forest as we swept along, while a cloud 
of steam rising in the distance told us that we were 
fast approaching the wonders of Rotomahana. 

We hauled up in front of a native village where 
there were one or two whares, and here old Rangihewa 
got out of the boat to wade af:hore, and, wrapping hia 
shawl about his neck, pulled up his shirt to prevent it 
from getting wet, but utterly regardless of conse- 
quences, and then bidding us farewell by a wave of his 
hand, and a tremendous grin which made his tattoo 
marks double up into a curious network over his face, 
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he entered the door of a hut with a majestic gait, and 
with the Te Korimako under his arm. Here we 
purchased a couple of kits of kouras ' from a native 
woman who waded into the water almost alfresco, 
with an india-rubber-looking baby on her back, and 
then we headed for the farther end of the bay, where 
a picturesque-looking Maori settlement added a 
pleasant charm to the beauties of the surroimding 
landscape. We landed at this point, and an attenuated, 
wiry old chief, as thiu as a match, and with a very 
Bcant wardrobe, pat off in a dilapidated canoe to bid 
us welcome, and to annex any stray bawbees or figs of 
tobacco that might' fall in his way. Here the party 
was divided, the ladies embarking in the canoe to go 
up the Kaiwaka stream, and to join us at Rotomabana, 
while we, the sterner sex, walked a mile through the 
manuka scrub, following the attractive red petticoat of 
Sophia. 

' Koura, a small cray-fish, common in the lakes, and much prised 
by the natives as an article of food. 
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CHAPTER yill. 

THE TRBBAOES. 

Tc Tarata — Beauty of the terrace — The fonnalion — The crater — A 
sensational bath — Nfiahapu — Waikanapanajw — A weird gorjjo — 
Te Aua Taipo — Kakariki— To Whatapohu— Te Huka— Te 
TokaJNi — Lake Rotomahana — Te Whakatarataia — Te Otuka- 
purangi — The fonnation — The cauldron. 

Whem we had walked about a mile through the scrub, 
guided by the Btately strides of Sophia, we ascended 
the summit of a low hill which looked down upon 
Lake Rotomahana, whose green-tinted waters, sur- 
rounded by clouds of steam, shone with an emerald- 
like brightness in the sunlight, while immediately in 
front of us the White Terrace, or famed Te Tarata, 
burst upon the view like a glittering heap of frozen 
snow just fresh from heaven. We were still some 
hundreds of yards from it, with the Kaiwaka flowing 
below, and although at first glance fair Te Tarata 
looked chaste and beautiful enough beneath the golden 
light, it appeared as if her proportions were somewhat 
cramped and stunted, and I began mentally to question 
the wisdom of Nature in not placing the wondrous 
monument of her handiwork higher up on the slope of 
the mountain which decked the delicate outline of the 
terrace in a variegated fringe of green. To my eye, 
the crystallized structure of pure white silica as it fell 
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in congealed waves, as it were, from the steamiDg 
cauldron above, appeared too flat, and required height 
to add more effect to its grandeur, while the rugged 
mountain, which formed its background, as it rose 
above a vapoury cloud of steam, looked dwarfed and 
insignificant in comparison with the giant form of 
Mount Tarawera, which frowned in silent majesty from 
beneath its spiked crown, as if eager to annihilate 
everything that failed to come up to its own idea of 
ponderous beauty-. Presently we descended the hill 
on which we stood, and crossed Kaiwaka by the canoe 
which had brought up the ladies, and, after picking 
our way through a small scrub, we suddenly came into 
the open, when, as if by the magic touch of an 
enchanter's wand, the whole scene changed, and Te 
Tarala, gleaming still whiter in the sun, rose in grand, 
yet delicate proportions high above our heads. The 
white ethereal vapour wreathed its summit, like a 
graceful summer cloud, the rugged hill which held Te 
Tarata, as it were, in its arms, stood out in bold relief 
against the clear blue sky, and Nature, true to the 
inspired genius of her marvellous creative power, stood 
revealed in all her pristine loveliness. 

I had seen the Himalayas and the Alps, the Blue 
Mountains of Tartary, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Sierra Nevadas — all these were ponderously grand 
and awe-inspiring. I had sailed over the principal 
lakes of Europe and America, floated down the Nile, 
the Ganges, the Yangtze Kiang, the Missouri, and the 
Mississippi, through the thousand islands of the St. 
Lawrence, and up and down innumerable other rivers, 
all fair and beautiful. I had beheld the giant marvels 
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of the Yosemite, and stood by tlie tlirilling waters of 
Kiagara ; but for delicate, noique beauty, for chaste 
design, and sublime detail of construction never had I 
gazed ' upon so wonderful a sight as Te Tarata. It 
seemrd as if Nature had created the wonders of the 
lakes niid mountains of this fair region with all the 
marvels of fire and water after the most enchanting 
design of earthly beauty, and had then gone into the 
realms of fable and romance, and thrown in a piece of 
Fairyland to complete the picture ;. or as if the gods, 
when they called these sublime works iuto being, had 
fashioned Te Tarata as a throne to recline upon whilst 
they gazed in admiration upon the beauties of their 
wondrous creations. 

As we looked upwards the whole outline of the 
terrace assumed a semicircular form, which spread 
out at. its base in a graceful curve of many hundreds 
of feet, as it sloped gently down to the mai^iu of the 
lake. Then broad, flat, rounded steps of pure white 
silica rose tier above tier, white and smooth as Parian 
marble, and above them terrace after terrace mounted 
upward, rounded and semicircular in form, as if designed 
by the hand of man, guided by the inspiration of the 
Divine Architect. All were formed out of a delicate 
tracery of silica which appeared like lacework con- 
gealed into alabaster of the purest hue. Each lami- 
nation, or fold, of this beautiful design was clearly and 
marvellously defined, and as the glittering warm water 
came rippling over them in a continuous flow, Te 
Tarata sparkled beneath the sun as if bedecked with 
diamonds and myriads of other precious gems. 
Crystal pools, shaped as if to resemble the form of 
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sbells and leaves, and filled to their brims with water, 
blue and shining as liquid turquoise, charmed the eye 
as we mounted to every step, while around the edges 
the bright crystals of silica had formed encnistations 
which made them appear as if set in a margin of 
miniature pearls. Every successive terrace seemed to 
spring up in grander proportions from the one imme- 
diately below it as we approached the summit, not in 
formal angular-shaped steps, but in flat-topped elevtt- 
tioos, with rounded edges and sweeping curves, from 
which the wet, glittering silica hung in the shape of 
sparkling stalactites, which, interlacing themselves 
and mingling together, formed a delicate and almost 
transparent fringe which looked like a fantastic net- 
work of icicles, so exquisitely beautiful in appearance 
and so deUcately formed as to appear as if fashioned 
by the magic touch of a fairy hand. Mounting 
upward and upward where it seemed sacrilege for the 
booted foot of man to tread, and where the snowy, 
crisp, silicious crystal formed a carpet-like covering 
beneath the feet, we reached the summit, and sat 
down upon a cluster of rocks which rose in fan- 
tastic shape upon the very margin of the cup-shaped 
crater. 

I found the crater of Te Tarata to be formed by 
a milk-white circular basin, of 200 feet in diameter, 
filled to overflowing with boiling transparent water, in 
which the clear azure tints seemed to vie in splendour 
with the ethereal blue of the heavens. Here the hissing 
liquid, in a constant state of ebullition, bubbled and 
seethed in the form of a boiling fountain, from which a 
waving cloud of steam floated constantly upward, 
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tinted with the golden rays from above, and the deep 
bhie from beneath, while immediately behind the pool 
rose the steep sides of the adjacent mountain, shaped 
so as to form a semicircular wall, which rose from 
the opposite margin of the pool, striped by the 
action of fire and water in red and white rock, and 
steaming as if from the heat of the boiling fountain 
below. Around on every side a thick vegetation of 
variegated hues bordered the splendid terrace on every 
side; ferns, mosses, and wild flowers fringed every line 
and curve of its graceful ontline, and the crystal white, 
the azure blue, the vivid green, and the golden light 
all mingling together, and reflecting their tints over fair 
Te Tarata and the lake below, produced one of the 
grandest and most charming scenes ever designed by 
the divine hand of the Creator. 

When we had feasted our eyes upon the chaste 
marvels of Te Tarata, the ladies filed slowly away, as 
if spellbound, while we (the sterner sex) walked 
leisurely down the crystal steps to about the centre of 
the terrace, where lay an oval-shaped basin, abont 
forty feet long by twenty feet broad, filled to the brim 
with water of the purest blue. In the midst of a small 
clump of vtianvka, which clustered on the very margin 
of the terrace, as if eager to participate in its beauty, 
we divested ourselves of our outward garb of civiliza- 
tion, and stood beneath the glowing rays of the sun in 
the primitive costume of man free and untrammelled 
as when " wild in the woods the noble savage ran " 
It was now that I fully realized that soft, soothing 
magical effect which one invariably experiences when 
devoid of all restraint, one is about to partake of a 
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pleasure which one has never experienced before. To 
look around at the sublime wonders of Te Tarata, and 
then plunge head first into the alabaster pool of liquid 
turquoise, and to feel that the soft, pellucid liquid that 
had been for thousands of years, nay, countless ages, 
building up that wondrous monument of unrivalled 
splendour would wrap me in its warm embrace, and 
impart, if only for a moment, its soft, soothing influence 
to the heated body, was a pleasure, the anticipation of 
which only seemed to make me the more eager to revel 
in its enjoyment. There was not a single speck to 
mar the delicate beauty of the crystal basin, the blue 
lustre of the water, nor the white virgin purity of the 
silicious pearls around its brink. One glance at the 
enchanting scene around me, and, as I shot beneath 
the shining surface, like an arrow from a bow, the soft, 
heated water closed over me, and for the instant I 
seemed to be gliding into the realms of eternal bliss, 

Where tbe wicked cease from troubliog. 
And the weary are at rest. 

The illusion, however, was only momentary, but I 
would have liked it to continue for the rest of my 
natural life, and then, in default of a better place here- 
after, I would have been content to paddle in that pool 
to all eternity, floating on its surface, diving into its 
depths, and basking on the pearly margin of its brink. 
Its water was juat warm enough to render it delight- 
fully pleasant, and it seemed to wrap itself round the 
body in gently waving folds, while, as I glided from 
point to point, streaks, as it were, of cold water would 
bathe the skin with refreshing effect, and then a soft, 
H 2 
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tepid wave would impart a voluptuous aensation of 
glowing warmth.' 

When we had enjoyed the luxuries of the bath, we 
went along a winding path fringed with bush, at tlie 
back of Te Tarata, when we came suddenly upon 
Ngahapu, an intermittent boiling geyser, which burst 
forth with a loud noise from the farther side of an 
oval-shaped basin, about a hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and in which the heated, steaming water, in a 
constant state of ebullition, kept rising and falling in 
great hot waves, which lasted themselves into fury 
against the rugged sides of the cauldron with a loud 
hissing sound, as a column of boiling water shot high 
into the air. Right above this spring, on the side of 
a hill, a transparent jet of steam burst forth from a 
narrow fissure with a loud screaming noise, as if 
anxious to escape from its rock-bound prison-house, 
and blow up the surrounding country. It blew, 
whistled, steamed, and hissed, and shrieked away, like 
a fifty-horse-power engine, and the terrific pressure, 
acting in some way upon the rocks below, made them 
send forth a sound like the " thud " of a great steam- 
hammer. 

Passing along by Te Tokapo, a region of small hot 

' The spring of Te Tamta is ui intenuittent geyser, which, during 
its active intervals, throws up a column of water to a height of over 
100 feet. The crater is, however, always overflowing, and the water, 
which is highly chained with silica, has by a gradual process of 
deposition, extending prol>ably over a long period, formed the prosoDt 
ayatem of terracea. The temperature of the water varies from boiling, 
point to 70° Fahr, at the foot of the terrace, the summit of which is 
about 80 feet above the level of the lake. The geyser is said, by 
the natives, to be most active during the prevalence of easterly 
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springs, on the margin of Lake Rotomahana, we came 
to Waikanapanapa, a small lake, surrounded by 
gaunt-looking manuka scrub, and wliose thick, slimy 
water, of the colour of green sealing-wax, gave it the 
appearance of a veritable slough of despond. 

Just beyond Waikanapanapa we entered a rocky, 
desolate gorge, seamed and fissured in every direction 
with streams of hot water, while jets of hissing steam, 
bursting from its sides, marked the site of subter- 
ranean fires. The heated, quaking soil was covered 
with thick deposits of silica, sulphur, oxide of iron, 
pumice, obsidian, scoria, and other volcanic products, 
and, with its sulphurous atmosphere, fierce heat, and 
shrieking sounds, it appeared as we entered it like a 
short cut to Pandemonium. The high hills on each 
side of the gorge rose up in quaint, fantastic shape, 
and their rugged sides, composed of shattered volcanic 
rock, sent forth water and jets of steam from a thou- 
sand fissures. There was something yerj wild, weird, 
and fascinating in this strange place. All the huge 
rocks, boulders, and stones had been pitched and 
tossed about by the tremendous action of fire and 
water into a wild and endless confusion, and when we 
had so recently gazed in admiration upon the delicate, 
tranquil beauty of the "White Terrace, it seemed as if 
we had got behind the scenes and into the laboratory 
and mysterious manufactory where all the wonders of 
Te Tarata had been evolved before Nature had sent 
them through the subterranean depths below to rise 
on the other side of the hill in the form of the marvel- 
lous " transformation scene " we had so recently beheld. 

One of the most remarkable wonders of this singular 
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region was Te Ana Taipo, or the " Devil's Hole," a 
deep, circular aperture in the rocky gorge, aboutforty 
feet in diameter, from which a column of transparent 
steam burst from a small aperture at the bottom of 
the deep, funnel-shaped hole with a deafening screech* 
ing sound; like the voices of a thousand Bends. Never 
had I beard anything so wild and so dismal as the 
human-Uke wailings of Te Ana Taipo, and, as the 
thrilling noise went echoing over the hills, one ex- 
pected to see an army of evil spirits spring up around, 
beaded by bis Satanic Majesty himself. Near to this 
was Kakariki, a boiling geyser which, beneath a cloud 
of steam, laehed its hot waves about and foamed with 
a furious sound in a rock-bound basin about sixty feet 
in diameter, while in close proximity Te Whatapohu, 
or " Pain in the Belly," a noisy intermittent spring, 
sent up its seething waters with a rumbling sound, 
which seemed to suggest that even the " bowels of the 
earth " bad their pains and trials sometimes. 

Scattered over a greater portion of this fiery wilder- 
ness were innumerable fumaroles, all bard at work 
shooting out steam and vomiting black streams of 
liquid mud. Some of these were round, some flat, 
and others cup-shaped, while not a few assumed the 
form of a miniature volcanoes. One of the latter for- 
mation, known as Te Huka, spewed up a soapy kind 
of clay, which the natives eat as kai, and pronounce 
it to be very good, both as an ordinary article of diet 
and as a medicine in cases of diarrhoea, and I was 
solemnly informed by Sophia that a native in want of 
a meal would make a splendid repast from it. I tasted 
some of it off the end of a stick, and if one ground up 
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a slate pencil, mixed it with water to the consistency 
of thick pap, and threw in a dash of sulphur and a 
little cinder grit, one would have a very good idea of 
what Te Huka Icai is like. 

When we had seen the wonders of the fiery region 
of Waikanapanapa we came back to Te Takapo, a kind 
of platform of silicious rock which bathed its white 
feet in the dark-green waters of Botomahana. It was 
a very picturesque spot, dotted about with springs, 
some tepid, some hot, some boiling, and fringed with 
manuka scrub. Here the natives had constructed 
small baths, and there were rude seats formed of 
slabs of rock where they could take their siestas in 
comfort, after undergoing the soothing effects of the 
warm mineral water. At this point we embarked in a 
canoe, and headed across the lake in the direction of 
the Pink Terrace. 

Lake Rotomahana, like Tarawera, stands at an ele- 
vation of a little over 1000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is one of the smallest of the group, 
and is about a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
wide. It is, however, very picturesque, not only by 
reason of the unequalled features presented by the 
terraces, but likewise on account of its steaming 
shores, with their countless marvels, as well as by the 
bold, ru^ed scenery which surrounds it on every side. 
It is the seat of a vast thermal action, which spreads 
out to the base of the conical hills which encircle it, 
and beyond which the towering mountains, as they rise 
thousands of feet in height, appear to bave been heated 
and twisted about by the terrific action of volcanic 
fire, while the deep gorges and dark ravines seem to 
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have formed at some period or another the chaDnels 
for the streams of boiHng lava. Everywhere around 
ODe sees the wobdrous working of fire and water, and, 
although these tremendous forces appear to have 
nearly expended their strength in the geysers, mud- 
holes, and fumaroles, and other active evidences of 
subterranean work to be seen at the present day, there 
was no doubt a time when the whole region surround- 
ing this curious lake was the scene of a widely 
extended volcanic action. There was a sofl balmy 
stillness in the air as we glided over its singularly dark 
green water, which was in many places covered with 
large air-bubbles sent up by the hot springs from the 
depths below, and it was interesting to reflect that a 
capsize into one of these places woidd have resulted in 
one or two of us, at least, being hauled out parboiled.^ 
Our primitive canoe, however, which was literally 
freighted to her guawale, behaved admirably. This 
craft, which had been fashioned, some sixty years ago, 
out of a solid log of totara, about thirty feet long, was 
as staunch as the day she was launched, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she had done good service as a kind 
of first-class privateer on the troubled waters of the 
lakes during the Maori War. 

We rounded a low point where was a large solfatara 
named Te Whakafcaratara, whose greenish, slimy water 
boiled up from between enormous blocks of pure 
yellow sulphur and redhot-looking rocks of pumice 
and silicious sinter. 

' The term Botomahana means, literally, " hot lake." The mean 
temperature of the water is about 80° Fahr. In the vicinity of the 
hot springe, beneath its surface, it rises frequently to 100° Fahr. 
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At this moment the orb of day was shining warm 
and brightly over our heads, when suddenly a pink 
halo in front of us seemed to dazzle the eye, and in 
another moment Te Otukapurangi, the " Fountain of 
the Clouded Sky," or the Pink Terrace, rose majesti- 
cally from the very edge of the shining green water of 
the lake in all its gorgeous beauty. Now, I have 
attempted to describe Te Tarata, albeit but faintly, 
and now that I have Te Otukapurangi before my mind 
it seems difficult as to which to assign the palm of 
beauty. Both terraces are unique in their way ; both 
wonderful monuments of nature's grandest handi- 
work. It seems to me, however, that in Te Tarata 
we have all that is divinely sublime, ethereal, fairy-like, 
and lovely — a structure chaste and grand enough to 
serve as steps to heaven. Te Otukapurangi, on the 
other hand, has a rich, gorgeous, oriental look about iti 
which reminds one of those fanciful creations we read 
of in Eastern tales, and which were constructed of 
chalcedony, agate, alabaster, onyx, jasper, and lapis- 
lazuli, studded with precious gems, and inhabited by 
beautiful princesses, gnomes, and genii, and evolved 
from the fanciful minds of those gaunt, dark-skinned 
men who, reared on the sandy deserts of " Araby the 
Bleat," carried fire and sword over the Eastern world, 
and built up an empire which rivalled in splendour 
even the most wondrous of their fabulous tales, which 
still take the mind captive, as it were, and lead it away 
like an ignis fatuus, a fleeting mirage, or a fitful 
dream. But there is nothing evanescent in the Pink 
Terrace ; it is adamantine in construction, and grandly 
beautiful enough to have graced the approach to the 
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Temple of Solomon the M^^ificent, the Palace of the 
Queen of Sheba, or the Mosque of Haroun Al Raschid 
the Superb. 

The formation of Te Otukapurangi differs somewhat 
from that of the White Terrace, but, like Te Tarata, 
it is semicircular in general outline ; but the successive 
terraces of which it is builb up rise more abruptly from 
the lake, while they are, as a rule, higher above each 
other and more massive in appearance. Hence the 
deposits of silica have assumed the same general 
formation, and each terrace is gracefully and mar- 
vellously shaped, with rounded edges, which sweep 
about in waving curves, as if they had been fashioned 
after one grand and unique design. The varioua 
buttress-like masses which support the fringed edges 
of the terraces bend over, as it were, and form miniature 
grottoes, resplendent with festoons of pink-tinted 
silica and rose-coloured stalactites, which appear to 
have been woven together by nature into an intricate 
network, and then crystallized into their present shape, 
which, when examined closely, is as varied as is the 
whole design symmetrical and beautiful. Here the 
successive deposits or layers of silica rock do not 
assume, like those of Te Tarata, a wonderful combina- 
tion of delicate lacework around the edges of the 
terraces, but the siHcious laminations appear even 
thinner, and remind one of the corrugated surface of 
pink satin rep. On the wide platform of each suc- 
ceeding terrace there are flat, irregularly-shaped tablets 
set in a fretwork of silica-like cords, while innumerable 
pools or salmon-coloured basins, all exquisitely and 
quaintly formed, with curving, shell-shaped margins, 
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are resplendent -with water of the purest and darkest 
blue. It is, however, the yariegated tints of this 
wondrous structure which render it even more remark- 
able than the gracefully symmetrical proportions of its 
incomparable designs. As we gazed upou it, and the 
blue-tinted water came rippling and falling from terrace 
to terrace in miniature cascades, Te Otukapurangi 
looked radiant in its sparkling mantle of delicate pink; 
and as the golden rays of the sun shot far and wide, it 
changed with every shade of light, with brilliant hues 
of pink, amber, carmine, and yellow, which shone with 
a dazzling and almost metallic lustre as they flashed 
and palpitated, as it were, in the warm, glowing air, 
and seemed to vie in splendour with the blue of the 
heavens, the green tints of the lake, and the countless 
bright colours of the surrounding vegetation, which 
spread out far and wide over the surrounding bills. 

As we mounted terrace after terrace the mountains 
unfolded themselves beyond, and Kakarama, and 
Maungaonga-onga, and bold Tarawera, towering into 
the air, cast their fantastic shadows on the lake below, 
and as we mounted still higher and higher towards the 
steam-clad summit, we seemed to be ascending to some 
enchanted land of fable and romance; and when 
suddenly the vapoury cloud from the boiling cauldron 
rolled over our heads, tinted with all the prismatic 
hues of the terrace beneath, and wrapped us in its 
warm embrace, it seemed as if we were really entering 
some brilliant " castle in the air." Then, when we 
had struggled through the steam, and hopped in and 
out of pools of hot water, we reached a broad, circular 
platform, some seventy feet above the lake, and stood 
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OD the brink of the Bteaming cauldron, formed by a 
round alabast«r-like basin, about a hundred feet in 
diameter. Here the deep, dark-bhie water, within a 
few degrees of boiling-point, lay without a ripple upon 
its surface, which shone with the brilliancy of trans- 
parent crystal, and beneath which the silicious deposits 
which encrusted the sides of the crater, and assumed 
all the marveHouB and fantastic designs of a coral 
grove, tinted in glowing colours of yellow, blue, and 
pink, looked exquisitely delicate and brilliant beneath 
the golden light of the sun, which, shooting through 
the clear, transparent liquid with a vivid power, sent 
its glittering shafts far down into the grotto-like 
recesses, which appeared beautiful and fantastic enough 
to serve as the abode of &iries, gnomes, and genii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OHINEHDTD TO WiiEAKEF. 

Te Hemo Gorge — Mount Horohoro — Paeros MonntainB — Orakei- 
korako — Atea-Amuri — Pohaturoa — The land of pumice — Te 
Motupuke — The gludes of WairakeL 

Hating visited the various lakes and other localities of 
interest around Ohinemutu, I started with mj guide 
for the extensive geyser and hot-spring region of 
Wairakei, situated about fifty miles to the southward 
of the fornser place. As this part of the Lake Country 
was but little known, I determined to examine its 
many thermal phenomena, and afterwards to make it 
the final starting-point for toj journey of exploration 
through the King Country. 

Our course lay along the Taupo road, which tra- 
verses a flat country up to the base of the hills 
which form the basin-like formation surrounding 
Lake Botoraa. We passed through Hariki Kapakapa, 
a locality of warm springs and boiling mud-holes, that 
spluttered and hissed at us as we rode along ; while 
on our left dense volumes of snowy-white steam, 
rising irom the base of the range of bare hills, marked 
the site of the great geysers of Whakarewarewa. 
From this point the road wound up the mountains to 
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tbe Hemo Gorge, about two and a half miles from 
Ohinemutu. Looking back from the summit of the 
gorge, a splendid view was obtained of the Rotorua 
country, with the broad lake shining like a mirror 
beneath the morning sun, and the island of Mokoia 
rising from it3 centre radiant with vivid tints of green 
and gold. The ascent to the gorge was very steep, 
and while the fem-olad hills rose high above us on our 
right, on our left was a deep precipitous ravine, at the 
bottom of which a mountain stream rushed along its 
rocky bed to join the waters of Rotorua, while on 
its further side the rugged mountain known as 
Parikarangi rose high above the surrounding hills. 

Beyond this point the country opened out into 
broad valleys, fringed with conical-shaped hills, while 
in front the bold mountain mass of Hapurangi, swelling 
like an enormous dome h-om a grassy plain, formed a 
conspicuous feature for many miles around, until the 
gigantic mountain of Horohoro towered above a 
broad piunice plain. 

In appearance Mount Horohoro was one of the most 
remarkable mountains I had seen in the North Island. 
It rose in the form of an enormous wall, or long bar- 
rier of rock, to a height of 2400 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its summit, formed by a broad plateau, 
was clothed with a dense forest at its base, green, 
fem-olad slopes rolled down to the plain beneath, 
above them the thick bush' clustered like a dense 
fringe, as it mounted, tree above tree, to the topmost 
heights; while here and there enormous patches of 
grey rock, rugged and bare, stood out in conspicuous 

' This term is applied by the colonists to forest country. 
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relief from the dark foliage of the varied vegetation. 
At its southern end the stupendous mountain ended 
abrtiptly in the form of a bold bluff, at the top of 
which was a curious mass of stone like a gigantic 
pillar, famed in Maori legend as " Hinemoa's rock." 

Across the Niho-o-te-kiore plains to the south-east 
of Horohoro rose the Paeroa mountains to a height 
of over 1000 feet, fact and quaking with internal 
fires, boiling mud-pools, and coiling jets of steam that 
burst with a hissing sound from the deeply-scarred 
hills. Tbe base of this range, where the thermal 
action was greatest, was formed of a burnt, fiery- 
looking earth, broken here and there into enormous 
fissures, and dotted about with boiling pools and deep 
holes of hot, seething mud, while clouds of vapoury 
steam burst forth from the highest peaks. 

Our route continued across the plains to the native 
settlement of Orakeikorako, where the swift Waikato 
wound with many bends through a terraced valley, 
backed by tall, forest-clad mountains in the distance. 
Here both sides of the stream were thickly studded 
with countless steam-jets and hot springs, which pro- 
duced a singular and beautiful effect as they bubbled 
and hissed above the sparkling course of the clear, 
rolling river, whose banks were (ringed with thick, 
clustering masses of pure white silica. Here, too, 
every foot of ground told of a fiery, subterranean heat. 
The very rocks around were coloured with the most 
delicate tints, formed by the chemical deposits of the 
hot mineral waters, while the great geyser Orakei- 
korako, from which the village derived its name, just 
as we word leaving, threw up a column of boiling water 
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to a height of fifty feet, as if to salute our departure. 
It burst forth, without any previous warning, from a 
funnel-shaped aperture within a few feet of the margin 
of the river. 

From Orakeikorako we passed over pumice plains 
fringed with rugged mountains and deep gorges. 
Some of the former were very quaint and fantastic in 
shape ; not a few rose up in the form of pointed cones* 
while some were flat-topped, with deep sides, from 
which the white pumice gleamed with a dazzling 
intensity. The country fell with a gradual incline 
into the valley of the AVaikato ; and, after descending 
into a clear stream by a steep, narrow pass, just wide 
enough to allow our horses to move along, we crossed 
the eastern spur of Mount Ngautuku, and reached 
Atea-Amuri. 

Here the "Waikato, deeply and beautifully blue, 
wound through a rocky valley, fiinged with bold 
mountains which rolled away as far as the eye could 
reach along the course of the stream. At the 
crossing-place the whole volume of the river rushed 
over enormous rocks with a roar like thunder, while 
on the south bank of the stream, and right above the 
seething waters, a gigantic pinnacle of rock, called 
Pohaturoa, towered in solitary grandeur to a height 
of 400 feet. This curious natural monument was a 
striking feature for many miles around. It sprang 
from a level base, with steep, rolling, buttress-like 
sides, above which its adamantine walls shot perpen- 
dicularly upward to its rounded summit. Around it, 
in every direction, lay enormous boulders, some of 
many tons in weight, but all scattered about in the 
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direst confusion, as if a regiment of giants, offended at 
its defiant look and colossal form, had endeavoured to 
hurl it from its pedestal by a shower of stones, but, 
giving up the task as hopeless, had slunk off, leaving 
their ponderous missiles upon the field. In former 



times the summit of this impregnable rock was occu- 
pied by a tribe of tlie Arawas, who built a formidable 
fa there, whence they kept watch and ward over their 
surrounding lands. 

From the deep, trough-like valley of the Waikato we 
mounted to the great table-land of Taupo, and rode 
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over level plains where the snow-white pumice gleamed 
bare and desolate beneath the fierce rays of the sun. 

Pumice, pumice, nothing but pumice, rolled away as 
far as the eye could discern, now stretching out in 
a broad and flat expanse, now rising in the form of 
hillocks, now towering high in the shape of conical 
mountains, now winding away in deep ravines — white, 
bare, and sterile as a boundless desert, save when the 
stunted tussock grass struggled, as if it were for Ufe, 
with enormous stones and boulders fashioned from 
the white, porous rock, or where a crystal stream 
shaped its devious course beneath a dense growth of 
broad-leaved flax and waving toe-toe grass. At one 
point of the road we passed a tall peaked mountain, 
with pumice sides, which rose from the bottom of a 
deep gorge, like the bed of an ancient river, while 
right opposite to this, on the slope of a hill, was a 
curious rock, shaped like a mushroom. 

Through a level tract of country we reached the 
native settlement of Te Motopuke, with densely 
wooded hills in the backgpround, which stretched out 
to the tall summit of Obuparataki. The forest- 
crowned peak of Fuketarata soon rose up on our 
right ; and passing the Maori settlement of Ouranui, we 
reached the steaming bills and glades of Wairakei. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The fiiet view — The Geyaer Valley — Curious Bights — Tahuatahe — 
Terekirike— The Whietliug Geyser— A nest of stone — Singular 
mud-holes — The Gaa and Black Geyaer — The Big Geyser — The 
great Wairakei — The Blue Lake — Hot mud-holes — Kiriohinekai 
— A valley of fumaroles — Te Karapiti — Te Huka Falls — Efforts 
to pass under the falls— A cave— An enormous fissure — Another 
trial- A legend. 

WiiBiN the extensive area of country known as 
Wairakei are situated the principal thermal wonders 
of this portion of the Lake Country. By reason of 
the terrace formation, so remarkable in this part of 
the valley of the Waikato, the whole place appeared as 
if it had been artificially designed by the hand of man. 
Small pumice terraces, with flat tops and shelving 
sides, so regular and distinct in outline that they 
seemed as if they had been fashioned but yesterday, 
wound about on every side, while the trees and wide 
patches of manuka scrub imparted to the whole sur- 
roundings the appearance of an English park. Be- 
yond, to the east. Mount Tauhara, the " Lone Lover " 
of the Maoris, rose forest-clad to its summit, while in 
tho background a prairie-like expanse of open coun- 
try rolled away to the distant ranges. High conical 
I 2 
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mountains, clothed with a luxuriant growth of bush, 
mounted up in the north, rolling bills stretcbed awaj 
to the west, while in the centre of the attractive land- 
scape tbe Waikato River wound through its grand 
terraced valley to leap with a terrific roar over the 
Huka Falls. 

The Geyser Valley of Wairakei is one of tbe most 
marvellous creations of its kind to be found perhaps 
in any part of tbe world. It forms, as it were, one of 
tbe principal arteries of thermal action which would 
seem to extend from the volcano of Tongariro in the 
south through the Lake region to Wbakari, tbe active 
crater in the Bay of Plenty, in the east. The bottom 
of the valley is situated at an elevation of 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea, while down its centre, which 
has a gradual fall to tbe east, a warm stream of water, 
known as Te Wairakei, flows rapidly on its course to 
join the Waikato, Its steep, winding sides rise in some 
places to a height of over 200 feet, and above these 
again flat terraces spread out, bounded by clusters of 
conical, fern-clad hills, which mount upward, as it 
were, in increasing elevation to the heights beyond. 
Looking down tbe valley from one of the elevations, 
one sees the winding course of the great fissure filled 
with a dense growth of vegetation, forced into vigorous 
life, as it were, by the wbite clouds of steam that 
mount into tbe air on every side. There is one great 
cbarm about the Geyser Valley of Wairakei, and that 
is that it is not a melancholy, dismal-looking place,. 
It has not the Hades-like appearance of Tikitere 
nor tbe Valley-of-Death-like look of Whakarewarewa. 
One is at once struck with the varied growth of vege- 
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tation which everywhere abounds, the luxuriance of 
the trees, the rich beauty of the ferns, and the virid 
green of the thick carpet of rare aud beautiful mossea 
which spreads itself everywhere about, from the margin 
of the stream below to the very t^Dpa of the steep, 
smoking cliffs. Every geyser, spring, and mud-hole 
has its clusteruig vegetation, and as you grope your 
way through the thick undergrowth along the tortuous 
stream, each thermal wonder bursts suddenly upon 
the view with a fresh and startling beauty. 

As wo descended into the valley by a tortuous 
pathway we heard the rushing of waters below, as the 
turbulent stream beneath swept onward over a series 
of miniature cascades; then the noise of hissing 
steam burst upon the ear, the heated ground seemed 
to quake beneath our feet, the boiling mud-holes aent 
forth a noise like the incessant " thud " of a steam- 
hammer, which mingled in a weird way with the loud 
roar and splashing of the geysers as they threw up 
their columns of boiling water above the trees. 

Gazing anywhere, up and down the valley, some of 
the most beautiful and curious sights presented them- 
selves. The warm stream which gathered its waters 
from the overflowing geysers and springs wound its 
course amidst the trees, sparkling and glittering 
beneath the sun. In some places its sides were 
entirely fringed with silicious deposits, some white 
and beautiful like overhanging folds of lace, some 
dipping down into the water in the form of enormous 
stalactites, while others, assuming a rounded buttress- 
like formation, were green with ferns and dank mosses 
of varied hue. At another moment a rocky point 
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came into view, and above the clustering ferns, 
brilliant in the soft rays of light, the tall manuka 
trees, which here attained to wonderful proportions, 
cast their gnarled branches in a dense canopy over- 
head, and from the very water's edge, where the warm 
springs bubbled and hissed, to the very summit of the 
valley on either side the heated soil gave life to count- 
less wonders of the vegetable world. 

Threading our way through the scrub over the hot, 
spongy soil, we came to Tahuatahi, a powerful inter- 
mittent geyser, with steep, rugged sides, flanked by 
enormous buttresses of white silica rock. The cauldron 
was formed by a deep hole, about twenty feet in 
circumference, from which a column of boiling water 
shot up now and again from a dense cloud of steam as 
it overflowed into the stream below. At a short dis- 
tance from this point we crossed the creek, the sides 
of which were here covered with a thick growth of 
moss, which luxuriated in a kind of tropical heat, 
caused by the jets of steam which coiled out from 
small fissures in the soil on which it grew. When I 
inserted the thermometer about a foot beneath the soil 
at this spot, and right under the very roots of the 
moss, it rose rapidly to 210° Fahr. Further along was 
Terekirike, a large geyser, situated on the very margin 
of the stream. Its cauldron was of irregular formation, 
but rugged and beautiful in appearance, the rounded, 
boulder-like masses of which it was built up being of 
a delicate cream-colour, while the silicious crystals, 
assuming the most fantastic forms, tinged here and 
there with a pinkish hue, imparted to the whole a 
singularly beautiful and delicate appearance. Next to 
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this was the " Whistling Geyser," which threw up a 
column of boiling water at the summit of a terrace of 
silicious rock, while next to this again was a boiling 
cauldron where the heated water burst forth with a 
loud bubbling sound. All theee three gejsers formed 
a terrace<like formatiou of silicious rock, which was 
tinted in colours of white, pink, and yellow, while the 
gnarled roots of the trees, and branches which had 
iallen to the ground, within the action of the .water had 
been completely covered and cemented, as it were, to 
the rock by the silicious deposits. Here the thermal 
action appeared to be very active, and as soon as one 
geyser subsided, another would burst forth, as it were, 
with redoubled vigour. 

Passing this point we entered a thick scrub, where 
the ground was in a highly heated condition, and came 
suddenly into a bend in the creek, where the opposite 
sides of the valley rose perpendicularly from the water. 
In the centre of the place where we stood was a deep 
hole, from which shot up now and again a column of 
boiling water. Around the deep, cavernous aperture 
the dead branches of Ttianulca had fallen in a circle, 
and had interlaced and spread themselves around in 
the form of a large nest of the moat delicate construc- 
tion, while the water, falling upon the netted twigs and 
branches, had covered them completely with a pearly 
incrustation of snowy silica, converting the whole into 
a pure white nest of stone. Nothing but spreading 
trees and mosses grew around this secluded spot, and 
the singular structure, when we first came upon it, 
looked like the petrified nest of some gigantic ante- 
diluvian bird. 
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From this curious structure, which we named the 
Eagle's Nest, we mounted the hot, treacherous sides of 
the valley to where a number of boiling mud-holes 
vomited forth vast quantities of white, silicious mud, 
of the consistency of thick gruel. All were nearly 
circidar in form, and about six feet deep by twenty in 
circumference, and, while one had a pinkish tint, caused 
evidently by red oxide of iron, another next to it was 
of a milky-white colour. When the mud had become 
hardened, it was of the consistency of cheese, with a 
greasy feel, while it could be fashioned by the aid of a 
knife into any form. All the pools were in a constant 
state of ebullition, and emitted a strong odour of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Close to them was a small 
lakelet of green, silicious water, warm and steaming. 
The sides of the valley in this vicinity were everywhere 
very hot, and when I inserted the thermometer about 
two feet below the surface it registered 215°, and yet 
on this heated soil the mosses grew luxuriantly, 
but all other vegetation had a somewhat stunted 
appearance. 

Lower down the valley we came upon another geyser, 
throwing up boiling water from a funnel-shaped hole, 
around which big masses of silica rock clustered in 
fantastic form. At the foot of this geyser, and within 
a yard or two of the stream, was a small pool, 
apparently of great depth, in which big balls of gas 
flashed constantly in the suq as they rose rapidly to 
the surface and exploded. This only occurred when the 
geyser was quiescent, but as soon as it became active, 
the pool became less troubled, as the water from above 
rolled over it. At a short distance from this was a 
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geyser formed by a circular hole, which threw up con- 
stantly a big jet of hot water from a basin where the 
crystallized rock was covered with a black deposit. 
Here we jumped the stream at a very treacherous 
point, and again fought our way through the scrub, 
and round about a perfect network of hot spiings and 
mud-holes, ho close and so intricately laced together 
that the greatest care was necessary to prevent beicg 
boiled alive. 

On tlie southern side of the stream, we came sud- 
denly up to the Big Geyser, which every now and again 
threw up vast volumes of boiling water from an oval- 
shaped cauldron of pure white, crystallized sUica. The 
water, of the purest blue, flowed over a terrace-like 
formation, which was being gradually built up just as 
the famed terraces of Rotomahana must have been, 
each fold, or lamination, of the rock being distinctively 
formed with tablets beautifully designed by the silica- 
charged ivaters. Climbing up a ridge by the side of 
this big fountain, we peered over a precipice, which 
opened out beneath in a semicircular form, and at the 
bottom of which was a large oval-shaped spring — dark 
water, shining, and steaming hot, while the silicious 
rocks which walled it in were tinged a deep red by 
oxide of iron. This was a very warm though interest- 
ing region. The red and white-streaked walls of the 
chasm steamed and bubbled, the boiling mud-springs 
displayed a wonderful activity, while the g^reen lakelet 
on the opposite side of the valley sent down its emerald- 
coloured water to mingle with Te Wairakei, which 
foamed and hissed as it rushed furiously over its rocky 
bed below. 
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Not far from this point was the geyser known as 
the Great "Wairakei, from which the district takes its 
name. According to Maori legend, it is said to have 
been called after an old woman who plunged into its 
boiling cauldron to end ber days. It was formed of 
an oblong basin of about forty feet long by thirty feet 
wide, and almost circular, while at its farther end the 
Bteep sides of the steaming pool rose to a height of 
sixty feet, rock-bound, black, and adamantine in ap- 
pearance. Perhaps, howerer, one of the most curious 
features of this geyser was that the edges of the pool 
were beautifully fringed with white incrustations of 
silica, pointed and fretted in the form of the most 
delicate lacework, while down beneath the water 
might be seen huge masses of silica rock, which had 
the appearance of the most fantastic coralline forma- 
tions. White, yellow, and pink were the prevailing 
colours of these splendid incrustations, and when 
shining beneath the sun the contrast of the deep 
blue of the water and the white foam of the geyser, 
as it threw up its column of steaming water, was very 
attractive. Right in the centre of the broad basin the 
hot fountain surged and rolled, bursting up now and 
again in the form of a sparkling column, and subsiding 
with a loud, rumbling sound, as if in fury at the dis- 
turbing agency below. Enormous volumes of steam 
circled in the air, but everywhere around its hot sides 
a clustering vegetation struggled for life upon the 
heated soil. 

Within a short distance to the west of the Geyser 
Valley, and at the summit of a high range of hills, we 
explored another interesting region of thermal action. 
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It was principally formed by a deep, crater-like depresr 
sion, \rith rugged sides, composed of huge masses of 
tracbytic and pumice rock and volcanic eartb, from 
tbe numerous fissures ofwbicb issued wbite jets o£ 
steam. Tbe country hereabouts bore traces of having 
undergone, at some period or another, considerable 
subterranean disturbance, and it appeared as if the 
crater-like depression had formed the principal seat of 
action. In the centre of this remarkable locality was 
situated a small lake of oblong shape, with steep, 
rock-bound, precipitous sides, which rose perpendicu- 
larly from the edge of the water to a height of about 
sixty feet. The water, of a thick, opaque blue, like 
cloudy turqoise, lay undisturbed, without a ripple 
upon its surface, save where innumerable gas-bubbles 
rose from the depths below to give off their sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. At its western end, embowered 
amidst a dense growth of fern and mosses, was a 
picturesque cave, through which ran a cold, icy sprii^ 
of delicious water. 

Near to the lake were several large mud-pools in a 
state of great activity, and still further along, close 
under a steep, rocky bluff, whose hot, quaking sides 
sent forth innumerable jets of steam, was an exten- 
sive chain of sulpbur-pools, one of which was over 
100 feet in diameter. In the vicinity of these 
pools were large deposits of bright yellow sulphur, 
with hematite iron, the red oxide, silica, alum, and 
other mineral products peculiar to thermal action. 
AU these pools were so disposed that they formed, as 
it were, natural baths, and, from various tests I made, 
I found that the temperature averaged from 100° to 
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206° Fahr. The colour of the water varied in ap- 
pearance from dark green to steel-grey, but all were 
evidently highly charged with sulphur and other 
minerals, and I believe that their curative properties 
would be found very efficacious in cutaneous and 
rheumatic affections. 

It was from the Blue Lake and the sulphur and 
mud-poola in its vicinity that a very remarkable spring 
took its rise. After passing a considerable distance 
underground, ifc wound on its way to the Waikato 
River. Along its entire course the country fell rapidly 
from the lake, and the stream in many places — which 
had a channel from three to sis feet in width — de- 
scended at various intervals into small cascades which, 
falling into broad pools, formed natural baths. We 
bathed in one of these fountains where the water had 
a temperature of 110' Fahr., and as the whole volume 
of the stream passed over the body, it produced the most 
delightful sensation. The efficacy of this water for 
curative purposes has been long known to the Maoris, 
who have given it the name of Kiriohinekai, or " New 
Skin," from the singular properties which it possesses 
in the cure of cutaneous and rheumatic disorders. 
-The water in colour was of a bluish green, and we 
found that our horses drank readily of it, even when in 
its warm state. 

To the south of the Kiriohinekai stream, and about 
a mile distant, there was another broad vaUey, the 
bottom of which was covered with innumerable 
fumaroles that sent up their coils of steam in every 
direction. Here the soft, spongy, heated soil was 
covered with a dense growth of moss and stunted 
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manuka scrub. All the springs mnning over this 
valley were warm, and most of them were impregnated 
to a high degree with sulphur and alum. 

Here at the foot of a hill sloping towards the south 
was situated Te Karapiti, the largest /wmaro/e in the 
Lake Country. It was formed by a deep and appa- 
rently fathomless aperture, rounded like a funnel, and 
from which issued with a terrific force and unearthly 
screeching noise, a spiral column of transparent steam, 
which mounted high into the air as if forced up- 
ward from below by a 100-borse-power engine. So 
great was the force of this column of steam as it 
issued from the earth, that the branches of trees we 
threw into the funnel were at once ejected and hurled 
upwards with tremendous power. When I tested its 
heat, the thermometer rose to 220" Fahr. This curious 
steam-hole, which carries on its eruptions incessantly, 
may be distinctly seen all over the Taupo country.^ 

The Huka * Falls form, without doubt, the most 
attractive sight to be seen along the whole valley of 
the WaJkato, and there is no better way to view them 
than by an approach from the north through Wairakei. 
Journeying this way, one gets a splendid view of the 
deep valley of the river, as it meanders for miles on 
either side, and when the falls burst upon the gaze 
they produce a magnificent ctmp tTceiL The river 

' When making the ascent of Ruapehu, Te Earapiti was distinctly 
visible at a distance of nearly fifty miles. It acts as a kind of 
weatherglass to the Maoris when nav^atii^ the treacherous wateis 
of Lake Taupo. 

* Huka is a general temi applied hy the natives to the foam of the 
sea, and to ice and snow ; it here refers to the foaming, snowy appear- 
ance of the falls. 
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pouring out of Lake Taupo, at an elevation of 1175 
feet above the level of the sea, rolls onward in a ser- 
pentine course down a picturesque terraced ravine for 
about 0re miles, when it suddenly breaks into a series 
of eddying cascades, and then, sweeping with a rapid 
current round an abrupt curve, the vast volume of 
water enters a channel about 160 feet long by 60 feet 
broad, and with perpendicular, rock-bound sides. The 
foaming stream thus confined shoots onward with 
tremendous fury into bounding rapids, until the mass 
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of water leaps from a height of 50 feet into a circular 
basin below, whence it rushes onwards in its course to 
the sea. The fine basin into which the river falls is 
about 150 feet broad in its widest part ; its precipitous 
sides rise to a height of about 60 feet, and above these 
again the terraced hills of pumice rise hundreds of 
feet higher. Around this pool the greenest and most 
varied vegetatioD clusters to the very edge of the water; 
enormous boulders lie scattered beneath, as if burled 
into their present position by the fury of the stream, 
and as the bright, bluish-green water comes thundering 
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in a glittering, foaming wave over the rocky precipice, 
and falls shining beneath the sun in wild, seething 
eddies below, amidst a cloud of diamond spray, the 
effect is beautiful in the extreme. 

When I had gazed with admiration at the beauty of 
the Huka, I determined to ascertain whether it would 
be possible to pass underneath the shoot of water from 
one side to the other. I had done this under the Falls 
of Niagara, and it seemed to me that the same thing 
might be accomplished at the Huka, only on a smaller 
scale. When I suggested to my guide that we should 
make this trial at the risk of our necks, he did not 
hesitate, but, on the contrary, entered with spirit into 
what appeared an almost impossible undertaking. To 
got down on a level with the seething pool below, it 
was necessary for ua to descend a perpendicular 
precipice of rock of some sixty feet in height. The only 
way down was by clinging on to the roots of the trees, 
and in this way we gained the rugged rocks beneath. 
Once on the margin of the river, we crept through the 
thick growth of fern and manuka, and then along 
steep, slippery, moss-grown boulders that bordered the 
eddying whirlpool. There was just sufficient room at 
each step to put the toes of our boots. One false step 
and all was over. As we crept cautiously along towards 
the fall, and looked upwards, it appeared much higher 
and grander than when we bad beheld it from the 
precipice above, and as it came thundering towards us 
from a cloud of spray the effect was not only beautiful, 
but thrilling to a degree. With the cautious tread of a 
couple of cats, we crawled round the edge of the fall, so 
close that the outside water of the grand cascade caught 
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us and dreoched us to the skin, but it soon became 
apparent as we progressed under the fall that our way 
was barred bj a bariier of rock which rose vertically 
lip under the centre of the shoot. "We discovered, 
however, a small cave, which extended right under the 
bed of the rocky channel over which the river passed, 
and, as we squatted down inside, the vibration caused 
by the terrific ^Q^ of water over our heads was so 
great that not only did the rocks above and around us 
shake, but the delicate and beautiful ferns which grew 
about the walls of the cave trembled like aspen leaves 
as they grew. As we gazed from the recesses of the 
cave through the falling water the effect produced by 
the sunlight was very beautiful, as it lit up the foaming 
cataract in all the colours of the rainbow. 

Thus baffled, I determined to try the opposite side 
of the fall, and on the following day we crossed the 
Waikato at Tapuwaeharuru, and rode across the wide 
pumice plain between the valley of the river and the 
greatmountain Tauhara, It was when crossing this level 
tract of weird pumice country, where nothing could be 
seen but stunted manuka and tussock grass, that we 
came across, and, in fact, nearly galloped into an enor- 
mous fissure, which we did not perceive until we were 
right on its brink. It was about three quarters of a 
mile long, running at right angles to the river, and over 
100 feet in depth. Now, although on the hard dry 
plain over which we rode the vegetation was sparse 
and stunted, down in this chasm there was a beautiful 
and varied growth of mosses, trees, and ferns, all 
growing in unsurpassed luxuriance upon the hard 
pumice soil. A small stream, which came out from 
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under the ground at the head of this deep valley, 
wound down its centre ; and as we gazed upon the 
varied growth below, it looked like a veritable oasis in 
a wUdemess. To any one anxious to act the part 
of a modern Quintus Curtius, I know of no better 
place. 

When we gained the Huka Falls on this side, we 
crawled down a steep, precipitous cliff, and by the aid 
of a rope let ourselves down a waU of rock some fifty 
feet in height, until we reached a dense growth of 
scrub and fern, which fringed the rocks on this side of 
the pool. We came suddenly into a rustic-looking spot 
in a cluster of bush, where the water from a spring in 
the chfF above dropped hke a shower-bath upon our 
heads, and from this point we again got out to the 
moss-grown, slippery rocks on the margin of the river. 
The wind, too, being across the falls, blew clouds of 
spray all around us, and it was with great difficulty we 
crept round the body of water and right under the 
centre of the shoot, where the full volume of the 
Waikato rolled over our heads. On this side a aeries 
of rocky ledges, each about a foot wide, formed the 
inner wall, and these were covered everywhere with a 
thick growth of bright-green mosses, and there was 
just sufficient room for us to stand without being 
caught by the faU and drawn into the vortex that 
hissed below like a steaming cauldron, as the millions 
of tons of bright-blue water fell with echoing roar at 
our feet. So far our adventures beneath the waters 
of the Huka were satisfactory, but I could not recom- 
mend any one to repeat the experiment. Our re- 
searches, however, proved beyond a doubt that it is 
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not possible to pass under the Huka Falls from one 
side to the other. 

I found that almost eveiy object of interest in these 
wild regions had some weird legend attached to it, and 
Te Huka was not an exception to the rule. Ages ago, 
BO the tradition goes, a number of the tribe of the 
Ngatihau came on a visit to the Ngatituwharetoa of 
Taupo. The former, being experienced canoemen, 
boasted of the rapids they were accustomed to shoot 
when navigating the Whanganui, pointing out at the 
same time that the Taupo natives might well sail with 
ease over their beautiful lake. Bat the Ngatituwharetoa 
gave their visitors to understand that they could boast 
of rapids that no canoe could shoot. " If you show 
them, we will navigate them," exclaimed the Ngatihau ; 
and the challenge was taken up, the only stipulation 
being that the Taupo tribe should furnish a pilot to the 
head of the rapids. A war-canoe was launched, and 
seventy of the Ngatihau getting into it, the swift craft 
shot down the "Waikato, then over the first rapid and 
over the second, when at a jutting point of rock the 
pilot of the Ngatituwharetoa leapt ashore, and in a 
second more the Ngatihau swept onward to their doom 
over the falls. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE KING COUNTRY. 
CHAPTER XI. 

THE START. 

Iteaaos of the journey — How I succeeded — My iDterpreter — Our 
boises — The Hursthoiise difficulty — Departure from Wairakei — 
Tapnwaeharuru — The oativca — Release of Hursthoose, and 
capture of Te Mahuki — The council of war. 

In undertaking my journey of exploration through the 
King Country, I was prompted by no other desire than 
to advance the general interests of New Zealand, by 
making known more fully that portion of it which was 
virtually a blank on the maps, and thus to add, as far 
as lay in my power, to the geographical and geological 
knowledge of a vast and important region, which was 
reputed to be rich in natural resources of a valuable 
and varied order. The object was, in fine, of a purely 
scientific nature, and was prosecuted throughout solely 
in conformity with that view. 

In setting out upon the undertaking — as Ihad selected 

to do the journey only in company with an interpreter, 

and without the protection of friendly natives, whose 

aid, in fact, it would have been impossible to obtain — 
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I was aware that a di£Bcu1t and, by reason of the 
unsatisfactory state of tbe native question, a dangerous 
task lay before me, but I was likewise aware that I was 
no novice in the matter of travel. I had penetrated 
into some of the wildest parts of Australia, explored the 
principal islands of the Coral Sea, been into the 
interior of China and of Japan, croseed the United 
States, visited Mexico, travelled in Canada, voyaged 
up the Nile, camped with the Bedouins on the plains 
of Arabia, and hunted in the forests of Ceylon. In all 
these countries, whilst exploring their natural beauties 
and varied resources, it was my practice to miir freely 
with the native races, while I made their habits and 
customs my speciitl study, and with the knowledge 
thus acquired, it seemed to my mind that it would not 
be altogether impossible for me to get along with the 
Maoris, whose intelligence and courage bad been a 
general theme for admiration ever since the arrival of 
Cook. 

When entering upon the journey, I determined to 
follow a certain line of action throughout. I resolved 
to ascend Tongariro, to scale the summit of Ruapebu, 
and then to enter the King Country at its furthest 
extremity, and return northward to Alexandra by the 
best route by which I could secure the most extended 
knowledge of the region to be traversed. If turned 
back by the natives at one point, I was prepared to try 
another. I was determined that no efforts should be 
spared to accomplish my object, and that no obstacle 
should impede my progress, save forcible opposition. 
To guard as much as possible against an occurrence of 
the latter kind, I resolved, above all when in contact 
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with the tribes, to go fearlessly amongthem, to respect 
their customs, and follow, as near as possible, their 
mode of life, and, in fact, for the time being to become 
a Maori. Only in one instance was I forced to break 
through this rule, and that was in order to accomplish 
the ascent of Tongariro. This mountain, as before 
pointed out, is strictly itrpu, and I was aware that all 
the persuasive diplomacy in the world would not secure 
me permission to ascend it, I therefore had to accom- 
plish this task unbeknown to the Maoris having 
settlements in its vicinity. Following strictly the 
natives' habits, when camping with the tribes, we 
would at sundown turn into the wharepunis, or 
assembly-houses, in which the members of the hapu 
meet to eat and sleep, when the small door would 
be closed, the solitary window scrupulously fastened 
up, the charcoal fire lit, and when the dismal slush 
lamp would give forth its flickering light, as if 
struggling for existence amidst the clouds of smoke 
which mingled with the stifling air of the apartment ; 
then men, women, and children would squat down in 
their blankets, and, lighting their pipes, conversation 
would begin. It was on these occasions that we gained 
most of our information about the country and the 
habits and customs of the interesting people among 
whom we were travelling. They were always desirous 
of ascertaining what countries I had visited, and, with 
the able assistance of my interpreter, I related to them 
some of the principal features of interest I had seen in 
various parts of the world. During these descriptions 
not a word was ever spoken — men, women, and chil- 
dren sat in silence — but at the conclusion of my 
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narrative tho moat extraordinary and often ludicrous 
queBtiona would be asked. In turn the natives would 
tell us all we wished to know about their country and 
indicate the mineral deposits ' which they knew to 
exist in various localities, while they would likewise 
recite legends, and sing songs in a mournful, melan- 
choly way. Then, oae by one, they would gradually 
settle down to sleep, and in this way, amid loud enoriug 
and a stifling heat, we would pass away twelve dreary 
hours, untU the cool breath of morning came and gave 
us relief. It was, in fact, by following this course 
that we gained the confidence of the natives, and made 
them our friends. 

When I was fully prepared to set out on my 
journey, as I could not speak a word of the 
native language, my next desire was to secure the 
services of an efficient interpreter. During my travels 
through the Lake Country I had become acquainted 
with Mr. J. A. Turner, a younger member of a family 
of European extraction, who from the early days of 
the colony had been settled near Whatiwhatihoe. 
It was in company with Mr. Turner that I examined 
the wonders of Wairakei, and made the descent under 
the Hoka FaUs. It was on that occasion, too, that I 
remarked his spirited love for travel and adventure, his 
quick perception as a guide, his thorough knowledge 
of the Maori language, and of native habits and 
customs ; and while I admired his genial manner, I 
secretly determined that when I started on my journey 

' The natives at Ruakaka told us of the existence of gold in 
the Kaimanawa Mountains, and in the Tuhua country, as likewise of 
extensive deposits of coal on tho Upper Whanganui River. 
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to explore the King Country he would be the first 
man whose services I would endeavour to secure. Id 
this I was fortunately successful. 

As I shall have occasion to refer frequently to the 
horses we took on our journey I will give their names, 
with a brief description of each. Charlie, the horse 
which I rode, was bred on the Kaingaroa Plains, east of 
Late Taupo, and was caught by Turner from a mob of 
wild horses. He stood about fifteen hands, was of a 
dark iron-grey colour, and possessed good points. 
Tommy, ridden by Turner, was a black pony, of about 
fourteen hands, bred near Auckland, and, although his 
points were not perfect, he was strongly built, and 
pluoky to a degree. Our sumpter-horse, also bred near 
Auckland, was a gaunt, white-coated animal, well built, 
but somewhat long in the legs, and narrow-chested. 
His principal failing was an inordinate appetite. More- 
over, although a fine-looking hor&e in many ways, he 
had the gait of a camel, and, I thiak, like the " ship 
of the desert " is said to do, he cursed his father 
when going up a hill, and his Creator when coming 
down. 

When everything was in readiness, and just as we 
were about to start from "Wairakei, an event mingled 
with alarm occurred in connection with the native 
difficulty. Several of the principal Kingite chiefs, who 
had up to this time remained in sullen isolation, agreed 
to allow Mr. Hursthouse, a government surveyor, and 
his assistants, with a body-guard of friendly natives, 
to enter a part of the northern portion of tlie King 
Country, but immediately upon the party reaching the 
small settlement of Te Kumi, a few miles across the 
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frontier-line, they were set upon and made prisoners 
by a band of Maoris headed by Te Mabuki, a fanatical 
follower of Te Whiti, the Maori prophet. No sooner 
were the surveyors in the hands of the desperadoes, 
than they were taken prisoners into the settlement, 
stripped of every particle of clothing, brutally mal- 
treated, and chained up in a hut where they were 
detained until intelligeace of their capture reached 
Alexandra. This brutal outrage upon a government 
officer in the face of the many delicate phases of the 
Maori difficulty, was naturally received with con- 
sternation throughout the colony, as at first glance it 
appeared little short of an act of open rebellion on the 
part of the natives. 

A few days after this event, on the 5th of April, we 
set out from Wairakei, and following along the banks 
of the Waikato for about six: miles, reached Tapuwae- 
baruru, a small township at the northern end of Lake 
Taupo. Situated far from the centres of population, 
this settlement is not an important place, beyond its 
being one of the principal strategic positions of the 
armed constabulary. The flat, elevated plain upon 
which the township is situated, is formed entirely of 
pumice, and has a hollow, caveroous-Uke sound when 
riding over it, a circumstance which no doubt gave 
rise to its native name, which signifies " the place of 
sounding footsteps." 

From time immemorial Tapuwaehamru has been the 
centre of a large Maori population, and all around this 
portion of the lake may yet be seen the remains of old 
jjds and other evidences of the fast-decaying native 
race. There is still a considerable number of natives 
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living in the vicinity, and the township is usually full 
of them. Many of the men are tall and finely built, 
and, in fact, this portion of the country has been at all 
times renowned for the splendid physical development 
of the native race, some of the tallest and most power- 
ful men in the island haiUng from these parts. The 
women, hkewise, are comely in appearance and strongly 
built, while they follow the peculiar custom, which I 
have not seen elsewhere, of tattooing the legs as well 
as the lips in thin cross-lines of a dark-blue colour. 

We reached Tapuwaeharuru early in the day, and 
noticed as we entered the township that a body of the 
armed constabulary were at work repairing the earth- 
work of the redoubt. We soon learned that Hurst- 
house and his party had been released by a body of 
armed natives under Wahanui, the principal chief of 
the Ngatimaniapoto, and that Te Mahuki and his band 
had been taken prisoners to Auckland.' It was 
evident that the natives were much excited over the 
latter event, and the armed constabulary had received 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to take the 
field at any moment. Tawhiao, the Maori king, was 
on his way from the East Coast with 300 mounted 
Waikatos, and was expected to arrive on the follow- 
ing day, and it was reported by the natives that he 
would enter the King Country by the northern shore 
of the lake, and call a meeting of all the tribes to 
discuss the situation. 

' A few dftya subflcquent to the release of Mr. Hursthoose Tb 
Mahuki marched with hie band into Alexandra, and after threatenii^ 
to bura down the town and to destroy the whites, both he and 
his followers were captured by the armed constabulary. 
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At this juncture I sent Turner to sound the natives 
whether they thought that he could enter the King 
Country at Tokanu, and pass northward to visit his 
family at Whatiwhatihoe. Two of the natives whom 
he knew from Tokanu told him that he might by chance 
get through, but if he happened to come across auy 
of Te Mahuki's followers or other unfriendly natives, 
he would probably be treated in the same way as 
Hursthouae, or perhaps get a bullet through him. 
The general impression was that the Hursthouse 
affair, and the imprisomnent of Te Mahuki and his 
band, would cause a serious disturbance between the 
Europeans and natives. At this stage we held a 
council of war. It was clear there were only two 
alternatives — either to go on and chance everything, 
or beat an ignominious retreat. I made a firm stand 
against the latter, and Turner, realizing the position at 
once, said, " Wherever you go, I'll follow." That 
settled the question, and that night, when the moon 
was high, we pitched our first camp on the eastern 
shore of Lake Taupo. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE REGION OF LAKE TAOPO. 

Katural phenomena— The great table-land— Position and dimenaionfl 
of the lake — Waterehed — Geological features— The lake an 
extinct crater — Cmtet lakes — Areas of thenuol action. 

As during my journey through the King Country the 
widely extended region surrounding Lake Taupo will 
of necessity be brought prominently forward as being 
the principal centre around which my explorations 
were prosecuted, I will endeavour to define in general 
terms the leading features of this important area, in 
order that all my future descriptions of the country 
traversed may be more readily understood by the 
general reader. 

This portion of the North Island, by reason of the 
varied features of its natural phenomena, is without 
doubt one of the mo»t wonderful and interesting fields 
for geographical exploration and geological research 
to be found in any part of the world. It is, in fact, 
a portion of the earth where some of the most mar- 
vellous works which mark the progress of a Divine 
Creation may be viewed in singular and varied con- 
trast, and while one beholds in wonder the stupendous 
action of volcanic fires, one may trace the no less potent 
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foi-ce of the snowy glacier 

and bounding river. Here ^ „ ^ 

nature, with her mighty 1"^. 

forces of fire and water, s I 

lias formed and moulded !^ „ 

a region of extended plains ' '-£ 

pierced by colossal moun- ^ 3 

tains which raise tbeir | \ 

giant heads to tbe region \% 

of eternal snow, while u o- 1 , _ 

countless rivers pour down g %> g-a r 

their waters into a lake 

possessing the dimensions 

of an inland sea. 

The middle portion of 
the North Island is formed % 
of an extended table-land, 3- 
which towards its central gP 
point, that is to say, in tbe * 
vicinity of tbe lake margin, 
attains to a mean altitude 
of nearly 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Be- 
yond this radius, which I 
may term the inner circle 
of the great lake basin, 
the plane of elevation 
varies in altitude, and 
attains its highest point 
at its southern division, 
where, on the Onetapu 
desert, at the eastern base 
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of tlie great mountain Ituapelia, it rises to a height of 
over 3000 foet, from which place it inclines gradually 
towards the south coast, and divides the northern and 
southern watershed of this portion of the country. 
Easterly of this the table-land is intersected by the 
Kaimanawa mountains, and from the western base of 
Buapehu it falls with a rapid descent into the valley of 
the Whanganui. To the north of the lake, along the 
upper valley of the "Waikato, it has an average elevation 
of from 1500 to nearly 2000 feet, until it descends into 
a broad valley near Atea-amurt, where the river flows 
round to the north-west to enter the plains of the lower 
valley of the Waikato. Eastward of the lake the highest 
point of the plateau is attained near to the northern 
slope of the Kaimanawa mountains, whence it dips in a 
north-easterly course, in the direction of the Bay of 
Plenty. Over a large area, along the western shore of 
the lake, the table-land maintains a more equal eleva- 
tion than near the eastern shore-line, until it reaches 
the head of the Waihora river, whence it inclines 
north-westerly, around the high mountains of Titirau- 
penga, until it gradually merges into the broad, low- 
valley of the Upper Waipa. 

It is as near as possible in the centre of this vast 
area of elevation, that the enormous sheet of water 
forming Lake Taupo is situated. The position of the 
lake is in lat. 38° 37' to 38° 58' S. ; long. 175° 46' 
to 176° 5' E. Its mean altitude above the sea, by 
barometrical measurements, I ascertained to be 1175 
feet. The margin, or shore-hne, assumes a somewhat 
oval shape, with a broad bay on the western side. It 
is twenty-four miles long in a north-easterly and south- 
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westerly direction, and fourteen miles broad from east 
to west, and with a superficial area of over 300 
square miles. It possesses one small island, which is 
situated near to its south-eastern shore, and its coast 
is surrounded with beautiful bays and headlands, 
which in some instances rise many hundreds of feet 
above the white pumice shore. Although the waters 
of the lake are comparatively shallow around a greater 
part of the margin, there are places where it is of an 
enormous depth, especially near its centre in the 
direction of the western bay. 

In describing the watershed of this wide region, I 
may point out that the area of the lake basin may be 
defined by those divisions of the country which give 
rise to the rivers, creeks, and other waters flowing 
into it, and which have their origia for the most part 
in the extensive mountain ranges scattered over 
various parts of the table-lands. 

Although on the most recent maps of the colony 
only about eight rivers, namely, the Waitahanui, 
Hinemaiai, Tauranga, Waimarino, Upper Waikato, 
"Waihaha, and Waihora, are represented as flowing 
into the lake, I found on the western shore, in addition 
to other smaller streams, the Kuramanga, Kuratao, 
Whareroa, Mangakara, Whanganui," Waikino, and 
Waikomiko, besides three other streams on the northern 
shore, the names of which I was unable to obtain. 

It will therefore be seen that there are not less 
than seventeen rivers running into this lake, with 
innumerable smaller streams, while it should be 

' This river nniHt not be confused with the Whanganui of the 
south, which does not flow into the lake, 
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remarked that the only river or stream of any kind 
flowing out of this immense area of water is the 
Waikato, at the north-east end. Most of the rivers 
on the eastern side of the lake receive their waters 
from the north-western slope of the Kaimanawa 
mountains, and those from the west, from the Tuhua, 
Hauhungaroa and Hurakia ranges. Comparatively 
Uttle water flows into the lake at the northern end, 
since the country thereabouts dips mostly in the 
direction of the valley of the Waikato. It is in fact 
at its southern end that the lake receives its g^atest 
volume of water from the Upper Waikato river, and 
its numerous tributaries. This river, risiug at an 
altitude.of 7000 feet on the eastern side of Ruapehu, 
is fed by the snows of that mountain, and of Tonga- 
riro, as well as by the enormous watershed of a large 
portion of the Kaimanawa mountains, along the 
western base of which it runs in its winding course to 
the lake, receiving likewise on its way the eastern 
streams of the Kakaramea ranges, and the overflowing 
waters of Lake Rotoaira, as they descend .by the Poutu 
river. With but one outlet to relieve it of this 
tremendous watershed, it is not surprising that the 
waters of the lake rise rapidly during the rainy season, 
while with the continuance of heavy winds its waves 
are lashed into fury, and break upon its shores with 
the force and roar of a raging sea. 

In considering the geological features of the region 
of Lake Taupo, it may be imagined here, as in other 
cases, that the primary volcanic eruptions were sub- 
marine, and that when first that portion of New 
Zealand now known as the North Island appeared 
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above the surrounding sea, forced upwards by some 
volcanic freak of nature, the Taupo table-land rose 
perhaps rapidly, perhaps by slow degrees, to its greatest 
elevation. The volcanic eruptions which produced this 
phenomenon may, in short, have been instantaneous or 
slow in their action ; bub be that as it may, their work 
lias been incJelibly impressed upon the face of Nature 
in a way which has caused its wonderful results to last 
through vast periods of time. The volcanic agencies, 
however, did not rest here. The Plutonic fires, still 
active in the interior of the earth, burst through the 
elevated plane, and caused big mountains to rise ap 
in tlie form of serrated ridges and truncated cones, 
which poured out their streams of lava and other kin- 
dred products over the sun-ounding country. Hence 
dotted along the Taupo volcanic zone are stupendous 
mountain ranges and graceful tracbytic cones standing 
alone or rising from amidst a cluster of minor eleva- 
tions to heights which vary from 1200 to nearly 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Of the former class 
the most extensive are the Kaimanawa mountains and 
the kindred systems, with the Tuhua ranges and the 
wooded heights of Hauhungaroa and Hurakia, while . 
the cone formation is exemplified in the grandest pro- 
portions in Ruapehu, Tongariro, Pihanga, Tauhara, 
Kakaramea, Kuharua, Fuke-kai-kiore, Karangahape, 
Haurungatahi, Hikurangi, Hurakia, and Titiraupenga, 
all of which indicate various centres of volcanic action. 
The existence of a body of water of the area of 
Lake Taupo, and of its form and depth in the centre 
of this elevated region, may be accounted for in several 
ways. It may have originated in the terrific throes of 
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an earthquake, or by a fracture or break in the plateau. 
I am, however, of opinion that the present basin of 
the lake was at one time an active crater, which had 
its existence long prior to the period when the volcanic 
cones surrounding it sprang into existence, and that 
at the time of its activity it WM considerably higher 
than it is at the present day, its subsidence or de- 
pression having been caused by one of those sudden 
changes peculiar to regions subject to volcanic dis- 
turbance. Moreover, many of the leading geological 
phenomena, as exemplified throughout the surrounding 
country, would seem to point to this conclusion. Per- 
haps one of the most remarkable features of the Taupo 
volcanic zone at the present day is its vast pumice 
plains, which radiate, as it Were, from a common 
centre over an extensive area of country. The largest 
of these plains stretches in a north-easterly direction 
from the lake shore, with a gradual fall or incline in 
the same direction. It is through the western margin 
of this plain that the Waikato winds through its ter- 
raced valley, and it is around this valley that may be 
more distinctly seen the enormous deposits of pumice, 
which have been distributed far and wide, as it were, 
by the action of rapidly rolling waters. 

From every outward indication it would appear that 
this vast deposit of pumice rock had its origin in the 
once active crater forming tbe basin of the great lake, 
and that both Ruapehu and Tongariro rose above their 
still higher planes long after the period when the great 
Taupo crater now forming the cup of the lake was the 
priucipal outlet of volcanic fires in this wide field of 
Plutonic action. As a matter of fact the distribution 
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of pumice drift around the enormous base of Ruapehu 
and Tongariro is as nothing when compared with the 
great pumice formation of North-Bastem Taupo, and 
this statement will apply equally to the pkins west- 
ward and south-westward of the lake. The greatest 
overflow or distribution of pumice appears to have 



been, as before pointed out, at the north-eastern divi- 
sion of the lake basin, where the area of depression is 
greater than at any other part, and at a point over 
thirty mites distant from either Tongariro or Ruapehu. 
It was, I believe, when the fires of the great lake 
volcano died out that the waters rose from the subter- 
ranean springs below, and overflowing the then more 
elevated crater, distributed the light pumice rock over 
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the area of country vrbich had a gradual fall then as 
now in tbe direction in which the extensive deposits of 
pumice are still to be found. This enormous crater 
was, no doubt, at one time the highest point of tbe 
island^ until its period of volcanic extinction and sub- 
sidence set in, after which stage tbe pent-up fires burst 
forth in the stupendous form of Ruapebu, and when 
the latter in its turn became extinct, Tongariro, with its 
minor system of volcanic cones, sprang into existence. 
I am not aware whether this theory of the crater 
basin of Lake Taupo is a new or an old one, and I 
only endeavour to exemplify it as it presented itself to 
my mind, after a careful examination of the country 
for many miles around the lake, and from data gained 
during my ascent of the highest mountains of this 
great volcaaic centre. I may, however, likewise point 
out that the Taupo natives still have a well- authenti- 
cated tradition, which would seem to show that even 
during the history of tbe race upon the island, the 
lake basin was at one period considprably higher than 
it is at the present day. But, beyond the above fact 
to support this theory, it is well known that the forma- 
tion of lakes in extinct craters is common throughout 
the volcanic regions of the island. Lake Takapuna, 
near Auckland, may be taken as a notable instance. 
The blue lake at Wairakei, near Lake Taupo, is 
situated in a depressed crater, and Rotokawa, a little 
further to the east, is of the same formation. Lake 
Rotoaira, south of Taupo lake, is nothing more than a 
depressed crater, while there are no less than four 
lakes on the Tongariro mountains formed in the same 
way. There is likewise a lake formed by a crater on 
\. 2 
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the summit of Buapehu, while the two lakes which I 
discovered to the south-west of that mountain, and 
named respectively Bangitauaiti and Bangitauanui, 
were nothing more than depressed craters filled with 
water from subterranean springs. 

When treating of the many wonderful natural 
phenomena presented by the Taupo volcanic zone, it 
may not prove uninteresting to refer, if only in brief 
terms, to the several centres of thermal action within 
the immediate region of the lake. Both at its northern 
and southern end considerable areas of country are 
covered with geysers, solfataras, fumaroles, and hot 
springs. At a short distance below the point where 
the Waikato leaves the lake, the banks of the river are 
studded with boiling springs and fumaroles in a very 
active condition, while not far from its eastern margin 
is situated a lai^e geyser which is constantly throwing 
up boiling water and emitting vast volumes of steam. 
At Wairakei, still further down the valley of the 
Waikato, these wonderful phenomena cover nearly 
4000 acres of country, and take the form, as before 
shown, of enormous intermittent geysers, steam-holes, 
fumaroles, solfataras, and hot mineral springs of the 
most varied order; while to the north-east of Lake 
Taupo, Lake Botokawa forms the centre of a wide 
circle of hot springs and fumaroles. On the south 
side of ]Jake Taupo, the mineral springs and geysers 
of Tokaou spread over a wide surface, and on the 
northern slope of Tongariro are some of the largest 
and most active boiling springs in the country, while 
the crater of the great mountain itself is the seat of a 
tremendous thermal action. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EASTERN SHORE OF LAKE TAOPO. 

A grand view — True source of the Waikato — The river of " streaming 
water" — Onr firat camp —Variation of temperature— Roto Ngaio 
— Te Hatepe Te Poroporo — The lake beneath ha— A canoe — 
Motutere— Tauranga — Southern shore of the lake — Delta of the 

Upper Waikato. 

When we set out from Tapuwaeharuru our course lay 
around the eastern shore of the lake, and as the bright 
blue heavens were unflecked by a single cloud, we 
obtained an uninterrupted view of the magnificent and 
varied scenery that unfolded itself like an ever- 
changing panorama before the gaze. I had admired 
the beauties of Lake Taupo on several occasions, but 
never before had they been presented in so clear and 
defined a light as on this occasion. As far as the eye 
could reach, the grand sheet of water stretched away 
in the distance in a wide expanse of blue, which ap> 
peared just a shade deeper than the sky above, while 
the golden rays of the sun, shining over the lake and 
lighting up the surrounding country with a vivid 
power, made the snow-capped mountains in the south 
stand out in bold and beautiful relief. On every side 
the scenery was both varied and attractive. To the 
west, as far as the eye could see, were the i 
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wooded heights of the King Country — the forbidden 
land we were about to enter. To the north was a 
level plain, above which the crater-shaped cone of 
Tauhara rose in rugged grandeur. To the east rolled 
away the wide expanse known as the Kaingaroa 
Plains, clothed in a mantle of waving tussock grass ; 
while south-easterly the long line of the Kaimanawa 
mountains stretched across the country, their tall, 
pointed peaks looking like the Sierras of Southern 
Spain. It was, however, immediately to the south of 
the lake that the most enchanting coup'd'wil was to be 
obtained. Rising above the calm water was the soli- 
tary island of Motut&iko ; beyond it the lake shore 
was indented with the most romantic-looking bays, 
above which a cluster of cone-shaped summits rose in 
a confused but picturesque group, overtopped by the 
tall form of Mount Pihanga. Beyond, in the back- 
ground, the graceful cone of Tongariro, capped with a 
feathery cloud of steam, stood out in grand propor- 
tions ; while high above all towered the stupendous 
form of Ruapehu — its rugged-peaked summit radiant 
in its fleecy mantle of snow. Although the nearest of 
these mountains was over twenty miles distant, they 
were all so clearly defined in outline as to appear not 
half that distance away. Taking into consideration 
the grand expanse of lake, the varied form of the sur- 
rounding mountains, with the active crater of Tonga- 
riro and the colossal proportions of Ruapehu — in fine, 
water, snow, mountain, and volcanic fires — never had 
I gazed upon, in any part of the world, so varied and 
so beautiful a scene. 

The bay upon which Tapuwaeharuru is situated, 
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and around which our journey began, is one of 
the most remarkable parts of the lake, for it ia 
here that the Waikato River rolls out of the broad 
expanse of water to pursue its long, winding coarse 
to the sea. At the point where the river leaves 
its great natural reservoir — that is to say at the top 
of the lake — the depth of water is not more than from 
four to six feet, but a few feet beyond where the 
eddying waters burst forth in tlie form of miniature 
cascades, the river gradually deepens as it flows on- 
ward in a rapid course through a winding narrow 
valley, with wide, sloping sides, which gradually be- 
come higher and steeper until they form a precipitous 
terraced gorge as the stream cuts its way through the 
pumice table-land in a devious course to the Huka 
Falls, over which it plunges, to dash onward again 
through a still deeper valley, the bed of which at the 
base of the falls is a little over 100 feet below the 
water level of Lake Taupo.' The point where the 
river takes its rise is the only outlet of any kind 
around the vast margin of the lake, and it is this spot 
which forms, as a matter of fact, the true source of 

' The river, after leaving the falls, flows through a deep valley, 
which would seem to indicate, by its peculiar trough-like character, 
that the bed of the stream must, at some age or another, have been 
considerably higher than it is at the present time, and that the river 
gradually cut its deep channel through the yielding pumice formation, 
nntil the great barrier of rock forming the falls was met with, since 
which period it has cut ite lower bed some fifty feet beneath. In this 
lower valley the shores rise abruptly from the margin of the water 
to a height of from forty to sisty feet, and then meige into a series 
of level plateaux or terraces, which, stretching inland for some 
distance, are again succeeded by others of a simUar kind, which, 
in many places, rise in regular gradations above each other, like giant 
steps. For miles down the valley of the river the wonderful terraced 
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the Waikato, The great river, which enters the lake 
to the south, and which is supposed, by a romantic 
fiction of the natives, to flow through the lake with- 
out miogling with its waters, and which is erroneously 
styled the " Upper Waikato," is, without doubt, when 
considered geographically, a distinct stream of water, 
which is no more connected with the Waikato proper 
than are the numerous other streams which all add 
their quota to the lake waters. From the narrow 
outlet where the Waikato leaves the lake, it takes an 
almost north-easterly course for about thirty miles, 
when it flows north-westerly to Ngaruawahia, where, 
after its junction with the Waipa, it runs in an almost 
northerly direction until it bends again abruptly to 
the west, to disembogue at the West Coast. During 
its long winding course, it receives the waters of 
countless tributaries which form the great central 
watershed of a large portion of the island. The river 
in its rapid flow is still slowly but surely cutting its 
way through the great pumice formatiop, and as an 
evidence of this work it is no infrequent occurrence 
to see disintegrated masses of rock in the form of 
pumice drift fioatiDg upon its waters, to be carried 
out to sea, or deposited to form fresh strata along its 
winding banks. The colour of the water of the 
Waikato here, as elsewhere wherever the stream tra- 
verses the pumice country, is, like that of the lake, 
of a transparent opaline blue tint, and so clear is it 

elerations, formed entirely of disintegrated pumice rock, which is 
everywhere rounded by the action of water, form the principal features 
of the eoTintry, and aome of the hilla which compose them are so 
Bymnictrical in form,, and level and angular in outline, that they 
appear to have been built up by artificial means. 
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ftat the coraline-like formation of the rocky bed — aa 
appearance caused by the silicioua encrustations upon 
the rocks — is distinctly visible to a great depth below 
the surface of the stream. Indeed in the transparent 
beauty of its head waters I believe this river has no 
equal, and while the peculiar terrace formation of its 
upper valley imparts to it a singularly beautiful ap- 



pearance, the high wooded ranges of its lower basin 
are no less remarkable for their wild and rugged 
grandeur. 

With so many ua'ural features, then, in its favour, it 
is no matter for wonder that the Waikato has from 
time immemorial been renowned in Maori fable and 
romance. Since time out of mind the rich lands sur- 
rounding it have formed the dwelling-places of the 
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most important native tribea, whose history is linked 
with its name, and whose Bongs and legends are 
echoed even to this day from erery hill and valley 
along its course. The dark race is, however, fast 
disappearing from its banks, the stroke of the paddle 
is now almost unheard upon its bosom, but the Wai- 
kato, or river of " streaming water," still shapes its 
swift course over its bounding rapids, and with an 
echoing sound which would seem to say, — 

Mea may come and men may go, 
But I go oa for ever. 

As we proceeded on our way around the north- 
eastern shore of the lake, we crossed a small stream 
called "Waipahihi, which flows across a level plain from 
the direction of Tauhara Mountain. Here was a small 
native settlement, composed of a runanga house and 
a few whares, in front of which some half-dozen 
natives were sunning themselves, while several laugh- 
ing, dusky children paddled about in the clear blue 
water. We passed along the shore until the western 
side of the lake opened out into a deep bay with bold, 
rugged cliffs shooting up perpendicularly from the 
water, while the mountain scenery to the south became 
still more attractive towards sundown, when the 
heavens assumed a beautiful green and carmine tint. 
We kept on our course until the last ray of sunlight 
had died away, and the moon was already high 
when we pitched our first camp oq the banks of 
the Waitahanui River, with the broad lake on one 
side of our tent, and a raupo swamp on the other. 

At this camping-place, which stood on a level with 
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the lake, we experienced for the first time one of those 
sudden changes of temperature which afterwards 
became one of the most remarkable features of the 
journey. At 4 p.m. the thermometer registered as 
high as 80° Fahr. io the shade, and at midnight it 
stood at 2° below freezing-point, being a variation 
of no less than 50° in eight hours. When we awoke 
in the morning the thermometer marked 4° below 
freezing-point. The ground was coated with a 
thick frost, and the water we had left standing 
overnight was covered with a coating of ice. The 
sun, however, as it swept over the lake, soon clothed 
us with its genial warmth, and nature looked more 
radiant than ever. 

"We struck camp soon after daybreak, and forded 
the Waitahanui, which flowed with a very rapid current 
into the lake, the water, which was very clear and 
cold, reaching nearly over our horses' backs. The 
country around our track at this point consisted prin- 
cipally of broad flats, with here and there low ranges 
of pumice terraces covered with fern and manuka, 
scrub, until we came to Boto Ngaio, a small native 
settlement situated in a semicircle of the lake shore, 
which was surrounded by pumice cliffs, completely 
flat-topped and level, with steep, clean-cut gorges. In 
the centre of the settlement was a sm^ll lake, the 
water of which, of an intensely blue colour, reflected 
on its calm surface the luxuriant vegetation that grew 
around. Everywhere along its border were deep 
clusters of willow and acacia-trees ; in the thick sedges 
which fringed the water on every side were flocks of 
water-fowl, while the native whares, dotted about 
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beneath the trees, imparted to the whole scene a 
singularly picturesque appearance. 

From Roto Ngaio we rounded Te Kohae Point, where 
the shore was covered with various kinds of drift 
washed up by the lake, and by which it could be plainly 
seen that the water-line during the rainy months was 
considerably higher than during the dry season. The 
shore-line hereabout was walled in by tall cliffs of 
pure white pumice, which rose up perpendicularly 
from 200 to 300 feet in height, and there were no 
signs of vegetation, save the scanty growth of fern 
that seemed to struggle for existence along the tops 
of the precipices. 

We crossed the Hinemaiai River, which cut its way 
through a valley of flat-topped terraces, and at mid- 
day we camped for an hour at Tehatepe, a deserted 
Maori settlement, where peach, cherries, and other 
fruit-trees grew in picturesque confusion in a garden- 
like expanse of bush. At every settlement along the 
lake, whether occupied or deserted, we found extensive 
peach groves growing in the greatest luxuriance, many 
of the finest kinds of this delicious fruit being produced 
from the sterile-looking pumice lands. 

The view from this place, looking across the lake 
towards the western bay, was most charming. The 
day was singularly warm and bright for the season of 
the year, and as we sat under a deep cluster of acacia- 
trees, and admired the beauties of the wide expanse of 
calm blue water before us, there was nothing to mar 
the quiet tranquillity of the spot, save innumerable 
blowflies that swarmed around us in an unpleasantly 
familiar kind of way, 
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After leaving Tehatepe, we crossed the Totara and 
Waipehi streams, flowing into tlie lake from pumice 
hills in the distance, and came to a jutting point, where 
the cliffs rose to a heigbfc of several hundred feet above 
us. The track led over the tops of these, but, in order 
to avoid taking our horses bj that way, we waded into 
the lake amidst the boulders and rocks, with the water 
over the horses' backs, and after rounding several 
huge masses of rock and jutting points, we gained the 
foot of another high headland, called Te Poroporo, up 
which we had to cUmb from the water bj steep and 
dangerous rocky ledges, over which our horses had to 
scramble as if going up a slippery flight of steps. Over 
this steep cliff the path wound higher and higher until 
for a long distance it attained an elevation of over 100 
feet above the water, with a high cliff wall on one side 
and a precipitous descent into the lake below on the 
other. 

The view of the grand surroundings obtained from 
this elevation was beautiful in the extreme. The 
lake, like a vast inland sea, was spread out beneath ua, 
while immediately below our track the shore-line was 
dotted with gigantic boulders, among which innume- 
rable wild duck were disporting themselves in the 
pellucid water. Beyond, towards the south, the moun- 
tains towered to the skies, and Tongariro appeared to 
be giving off a greater cloud of steam than it had done 
at any time during the previous day. The picturesque 
island of Motutaiko lay right beneath us, the tohares 
of Tokanu could be plainly seen, backed by a cloud of 
vapour from the hot springs ; while on the other side 
of the lake, in the direction of the north-east, we could 
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diacem a vapoury columD rising from Te Karipitl, and 
big, white clouds of steam floating over the geyser 
valley at Wairakei. 

When we gained the level shore-line the country 
became very picturesque, the low fiats ending in small 
valleys and low hills, many of which partook of the 
flat terrace formation so remarkable in the pamice 
country. A large canoe, filled with natives, passed by 
us, speeding in the direction of the western shore, the 
frail craft shooting rapidly over the water, with the 
well-timed stroke of the paddles, which moved with 
the regularity of clockwork to the loud refrain of the 
dusky voyagers as they sped on their way. 

At Motutere, a small, low peninsula jutting out 
into the lake, we found the remains of an extensive ^a, 
with burial-places, and carved palisading, which lay 
scattered about the ground. There were likewise the 
remains of a wharekarakia, or church, a ruined monu- 
ment where the first light of Christianity had dawned 
upon a heathen people. This place, which was most 
delightfully situated, bore evidence of having been at 
one time a populous native settlement, which had 
gradually dwindled away until it had become the 
haunt of a few wild pigs that squealed and grunted 
at us as we passed through the deserted cultivations, 
which were still marked by the peach and the rose- 
tree. 

Beyond Motutere the shore-line took a graceful 
curve in the form of a wide bay, with a white pumice 
shore, picturesque hills rising gracefully on our left, 
and jutting points running out in the direction of the 
lake. Here, too, the vegetation was more green and 
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luxuriant, and tLe soil of a better quality than towards 
the north. We forded the Waitotaka Hiver, a clear, 
rapid stream, flowing from the direction of the Kaima- 
nawa' Mountains, and a short distance farther on we 
came to Tauranga Thupo, a native settlement on the 
banks of the rirer of that name. Beyond, the country 
opened out into low, fern-clad plains, backed by low 
ridges of hills. The shades of evening closed around 
us near to this point, so we pitched our camp for the 
night hard by a flax swamp which here bordered the 
lake." 

We struck camp soon after the first streak of dawn 
had swept over the snows of Ruapehu, and passed 
around the southern end of the lake in the direction of 
Tokanu. We soon reached the peuinsula Motuoapa, a 
bold, rocky promontory connected with the mainland by 
a low, narrow neck. At one time a formidable fa stood 
on this place, and many of the old earthworks may yet 
be distinctly traced. Its position is a most beautiful 
one, jutting out into the lake over a wide bay, and it 
reminded me at the first glance of the bold, rugged 
peaks one sees crowned by feudal atrongholds around 
the lakes of the old country. At a short distance from 
Motuoapa we crossed the Wairoarino River, which 
flows through a flat, swampy plain, which extends for 
a considerable distance inland from the southern 
shores of the lake. 

The- next point of interest was the delta of the 

* Thioi^hout this day's travel we likewise, as oa the preTious 
day, experienced a great variation of temperature. At 6 a.m. the 
thermometer indicated 4° of frost ; at 1 p.m. it registered 84° in 
the shade; at 3 p.ia. it had fallen to 80°; at 7-30 p.m. to 64°, giving 
an extreme variation of S6° in seven hoois. 
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Upper Waikato, where that river flows into the lake. 
Here the strand was covered with a light fluvial drift 
and pumice sand, through which our horses struggled 
fetlock deep. At this point the river flows into a 
semicircular baj, formed by a bend in the lake shore, 
which was here covered with flocks of a small graceful 
species of seagull, called by the natives tarapunga. 
The head and breast and und^r part of the body of 
this bird were snow white, the wings of a light grey, 
tipped with black, and the tail white with black bars. 
It frequents all parts of the lake, but is found more 
generally at its southern end. "We forded the river 
some little distance above the extreme point of the 
delta, where the bed of the stream was about forty 
yards in width, and where the overhanging banks, 
worn away by its perpetual energy, were evidently in a 
constant state of transition. The river, owing to the 
melting of the snows at Ruapehu, was coming down 
at a rapid rate, and the water sweeping over our 
horses' backs nearly carried them from under us. 
The bed of the river was moreover covered with large 
boulders, and the animals plunged desperately in their 
endeavours to keep their footing against the strong 
stream. The banks hereabout were covered with 
toetoe grass and strewn with drift timber in those 
parts where the river during the heavy floods had 
burst its boundary and swept over the surrounding 
country. This is one of the most dangerous crossing- 
places around the lake at the time of a strong fresh, 
as the waters in their rapid descent from the high- 
lands to the south carry everything in their course 
into the broad lake beyond. 
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Scenery— The springs — The natiyea— Old war-ttacks — Te Henheu — 
A Maori lament — Motutaiko — Hoiomatangi. 

OUB journey of about thirty miles around the eaetem 
shore of Lake Taupo brought us to the native settle- 
ment of Tokanu, which is situated at the extreme 
south-western end of the lake, and on the shores of a 
picturesque bay, formed on the one side by the delta 
of the Upper Waikato, and on the other side by a line 
of precipitous cliffs which rose like a solid wall of rock 
from the edge of the water, their tops rolling inland 
in the form of conical-shaped hills. To the south of 
the bay, and behind the native settlement, rise the 
Kakaramea Ranges, in a cluster of volcanic cones, in 
some parts clothed with a dense vegetation, while in 
other places the mountain sides are entirely bare, 
especially in the vicinity of the hot springs and 
fumaroles, which may be seen sending up their clouda 
of steam from various parts of the slopes. As we 
looked across the bay of Tokanu the scenery was 
resplendent in all the rich, wild beauty of this part of 
the country. The bay presented a wide expanse of 
water, broken only by the small island of Motutaiko, 
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which seemed to rise with fairy-like beauty from the 
depths below. Beyond, to the east, was tlje bold pro- 
montory of Motuoapa and the winding sinuations of the 
eastern shore. To the west, on the margin of the lake, 
rose a green terrace-like fomiation, marked by the 
conical mountain Fukekaikiore, beyond which, again, 
the bold form of Karangahape rose to a height of over 
a thousand feet above the calm, blue water, which shone 
beneath the sun, without a breath of wind to disturb its 
surface ; while right abreast of the settlement a small 
river, known as the Waihi, fell over a precipitous wall 
of rock in the form of a foaming cascade. Here, 
upon the sides of the fern^clad slopes and upon the 
level flats, amidst boiling foantains, hot springs, and 
fumaroles, the primitive-looking whares of the natives 
were scattered about in the most picturesque con- 
fusion, but all looking out upon the lake and its 
beautiful surroundings, which render this curious 
region of thermid action one of the moat charoiiag 
spots in the world. 

The Tokanu River runs through the settlement, 
and it is in the vicinity of this stream that the principal 
springs are situated. All the springs, solfatains, and 
fumaroles hereabout partake of the same character as 
those of the other centres of thermal action around 
the lake, and are used by the natives in the same way 
for the curative properties they possess, as well as for 
cooking, bathing, and other puposea. The largest and 
most remarkable hot spring is Te Firori, which, from 
a deep, round hole, throws up a column of boiling 
water to a height of ten to fifteen feet, amidst dense 
volumes of steam. For a space of nearly three square 
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miles one may walk over quaking soil, where bubbling 
Bprings of hot water flowing into basins of white, 
silicious rock, and jets of hissing steam bursting from 
the ground, meet one at erery turn. 

The whole region of the Kakaramea Range to the 
rear of the settlement was, without doubt, at one time 
the scene of a vast volcanic action, and it is from the 
still active agencies observable in certain parts of these 
mountains that the existence of the present springs 
may be traced. Indeed, Tokanu may be said to be 
situated at the very foot of some of the principal 
extinct volcanic cones of this part of the island, and 
although their craters are now inactive, their steamiog 
sides still indicate that an extensive thermal activity is 
yet going on within them. 

There is a considerable Maori population at Tokanu 
and in it-a neighbourhood, and many of the natives are 
remarkable for their stalwart build, a condition which 
no doubt arises, in no small degree, from the health- 
fulness of the climate, as well as from the fact that 
they secure the choice of a greater variety of food than 
that obtained by many of the less favoured tribes of 
the interior. The principal staple of diet, here as 
elsewhere, is pork and potatoes, but besides this the 
lake yields several varieties of fish, which are held in 
high esteem. The golden carp, introduced some years 
ago, is very plentiful, and besides it there are three 
distinct species common to the lake — the hohiypv,, the 
Itoaro^ and the vnanga, while the koura, or crayfish, 
likewise abounds. 

From the earliest period of Maori history Tokanu 
has been an important place of native settlement, 
H 2 
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and it is still one of tlie principal strongholds of 
the Hgatituwharetoa. It is likewise, at the present 
time, ODe of the most jealously-guarded entrances to 
the King Country. Situated, as it is, in the very 
centre of the island, it formed in former years the 
point at which the chief war-tracks converged. During 
the early days, when tribal wars were frequent, there 
were three main tracks (existing to this day) which 
were principally used for conveying intelligence 
throughout the island. One came from Wbanganui, 
in the south, across the EangipO table-land to Tokanu, 
while two others diverged from the latter place; one 
striking west, through that portion of the island now 
known as the King Country, and thence to the north. 
The other passed along the eastern shores of Lake 
Taupo, and thence to Maketu. The natives told us 
that in war-time men belonging to the various tribes 
through whose territory the tracks passed, were sta- 
tioned at different points, and they, by moving rapidly 
from place to place when in receipt of information, 
conveyed it thus from one end of the island to the 
other in an incredibly short space of time. 

Besides its many other historic associations, Te 
Rapa, an old fa near Tokanu, was the scene of the 
terrible catastrophe by which Te Heuheu, the great 
warrior chief of the Ngatituwharetoa, met his death, 
with siity of his followers, by a land-slip, which over- 
whelmed his pa during the night, in the month of May, 
1846. The site of this terrific fall of earth may still 
be traced, while the name and fame of Te Heuheu still 
resounds from Tokanu even unto the lofty peaks of 
Tongariro, where the Maori hero, armed even in death 
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with his Bpear and mere, awaits the Bonnd of the last 
trumpet. It was in memory of Te Heuheu's untimely 
end that his brother, Iwikau, composed the follomng 
lament, which for poetic diction and pathos has no 
equal in the Maori language:' — ■ 

See o'er the heights of dark Tauhara's mount 
The infant morning wakes. Perhaps my friend 
Betuma to me, clothed in that lightsome cloud !— 
Alas I I toil alone in this lone world. 

Yes, thou art gone I 
Go, thou mighty I go, thou dignified 1 
Go, thou who wert a spreading tree to shade 
Thy people when evil hover'd round ! 
And what strange god has caused so dread a death 
To thee and thy companions 1 

Sleep on, O Sire, in that dark, damp abode I 
And hold within thy gradp that weapon nn, 
Bequeath'd to thee by thy renown'd anoeatot, 
Xgahuia, when he left the world. 

Turn yet this once thy hold, athletic frame ! 
And let me see thj akin carred o'er with lines 
Of blue i and let me see thy face so 
Beautifully chisell'd into varied forms ; — 
Ah ! the people now are comfortless and sad ! 

The stars are &intly shining in the heavens I 
For " Atutahi " and " Rehua-Eai-tangata " 
Have disappear'd, and that fair star that shone 
Beside the milky way. Emblems these 
■ Of thee, friend beloved. 
The Mount of Tongariro rises lonely 
In the South ; while the rich feathers that 
Adom'd the great canoe " Arawa," 
Float upon the wave, and women from the 
West look on and weep ! 

' Te Heuheu was the moat powerful chief of his time, and exercised 
a widespread influence over the Maori race, who regarded him in the 
light of a deified being. He is said to have been a man of herculean 
proportions, standing seven feet high. 
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Wli; hast tfaoa left behind the vslned treasorea 
Of thy famed ancestor BoDgomaihuia, 
And wrapp'd thyself in night t 

Cease thj slumbera, thou son of liangi ! 
Wake up, and take thy battle-axe, and tell 
Thy people of the coming signs ; and what 
Will now befall them. How the foe, tumultuous 
As the waves, will rush with spaar uplifted ; 
And how thy people will avenge their wrongs, 
Nor shrink at danger. But let the warriors 
Breathe awhile, nor madly covet death ! 

Lo, thou art fallen, and the earth receives 
Thee as its piey ! But thy wondrous fame 
Shall soar on high, resounding o'er the heavens !* 

The email, picturesque island of Motutaiko, which 
forme one of the most conspicuous and attractive 
features when looking from Tokanu over the lake, is 
formed by an oblong mass of rock, with precipitous 
sides, which arise abruptly from the water. It is 
mostly covered with a dense vegetation, which caats its 
fantastic shadows upon the shining surface below, and 
altogether it is a very pretty and a very romantic- 
looking place. It is accessible only on one side, and 
the water surrounding it is said by the natives to be of 
enormous depth. 

As with most remarkable places situated in soli- 
tary positions, the superstitious mind of the Maori 
has made this curious island the abode of an evil 
spirit or taniwha, one Horomatangi, who appears to 
act the part of a kind of Neptime of the lake. He 
is said by the natives to live in a submerged cave on 
the western side of the island, where the rocks are 

' This lament will be found in Sir Qeoige Oiey's Invalushlo 
collection of Maori songs and legends. 
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steepest. Ever on the alert, in fine or foul weather, 
whenever a passing canoe goes by, he stira up the ele- 
mentB, and, causing the water to surge and roll, upsets 
the frail bark, and carries ofE its living freight to his 
abode beneath the lake. On thiB account natives, 
when navigating the lake, steer clear of this island. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BANOtPO TABLE-LAND. 

Along the delta of the Upper Waikato — Mount Pibanga — The Poutu 
River and Lake Botoaira — Boundaries of the Bangipo — Scenery 
— A fine night — A rough time — A great etorm — The liaramu as 
fodder — Banks of the Upper Waikato— Another start — More 
bad weather — Flooded cteeke — Fangaiara — Te Han. 

From Tokanu we followed up the delta of the Waikato 
River, and passed througli a swamp nearly three miles 
across, and where many of the muddy creeks and 
crossing-places were up to our horses' girths in thick 
black mud. The swamp, composed of a black alluvifJ 
soil of the richest kind, oovered a large area to the 
south of the lake, and stretched far inland to the base 
of the low hills beyond. It was mostly covered with 
a dense g^wth of flax and raufo, the less swampy 
parts giving life to a luxuriant growth of toetoe grass, 
which waved its feathery tufts far above our heads. 
Further along our track the country rose rapidly to a 
height of 200 feet above the delta in the form of a long 
ridge of barren hills. From the summit of these ele- 
vations the land fell rapidly along our course 100 feet 
into a hollow depression. This large area, which had 
the appearance of having formed at some time a por- 
tion of the lake basin, was covered with fluvial drift 
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and enormous trachytic boulders, but wherever vegeta- 
tion could spring up the tuaaock grass grew luxuriantly. 
Through the centre of this broad expanse the Waikato 
rolled onward wibh many twists and turns over its 
boulder-atrewn bed, its winding course being marked 
by a luxuriant growth of tall trees and other vegetation. 

We passed close to the base of Mount Pihanga, 
which rose majestically on our right to an altitude of 
nearly 4000 feet, and formed a conspicuous landmark 
for many miles around. This splendid mountain, 
springing from an almost level base, is the largest 
volcanic cone of the Kakaramea ranges, and while its 
form is wonderfully symmetrical in its proportions, it 
is clothed from base to summit with a dense forest 
growth, save here and there where its clear-cut sides 
roll down into the plains beneath in the form of fern- 
clad slopes. Immediately at the summit of Pihanga 
is an extensive crater, the northern lip of which comes 
considerably down the slope of the mountain, appearing 
like an extensive land-slip. This mountain is per- 
sonified by the Maoris as the wife of Tongariro. 

We had to cross the Waikato twice on its winding 
course, and next we forded the Poutu River, a rapid 
stream with deep broken banks flowing out of Lake 
Botoaira, which lay a considerable distance further to 
OUT right at the southern base of Pihanga, and between 
that mountain and Tongariro. We had now entered 
upon the Rangipo table-land, and were gradually as- 
cending that portion of it known to the natives as the 
Te Henga, a large tract of country covered with 
good soil and a luxuriant growth of low fern and 
native grasses. 
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As the Rangipo table>land and the pluns in its 
Ticinit^r will enter largely into my description of this 
portion of the country, I will point out its boundaries, 
with a few of the grand natural features which render 
it one of the most remarkable regions in the world. 
- The ttangipo plateau, which may be said to form the 
central division of the great highland of the interior of 
the island, is in reality considerably higher than the 
extensive elevated region immediately surrounding 
Lake Taupo. While the latter has a mean elevation 
of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
height of the Rangipo is over 3000 feet at its 
highest point on the Onetapa desert, on the eastern 
side of Ruapehu. This extensive plane of elevation 
takes its rise a short distance from the southern end 
of the lake, and extends in the form of broad open 
dovras for a distance of over forty miles, when it merges 
into the Murimotu Plains as it falls to the south. On 
its eastern margin are the Kaimanawa Mountains, at 
the extreme base of which the Upper "Waikato rolls in 
its winding coarse to join the great lake. . Beyond, to 
the north-west, the cone-shaped summits of the 
Eakaramea ranges rise up, clothed with a dense vege- 
tation, as they slope gracefully to the shores of Lake 
Rotoaira in the west, and beyond which there are 
again extensive plains fringed with dense forests, 
which slope gradually to the valley of the Wbanganui. 
Right in the very centre of the table-land towers the 
magnificent cone of Tongariro, situated in the midst 
of a cluster of lower mountains, whilst close to it and 
separated only by a narrow valley, stands the colossal 
form of Ruapehu, peak rising above peak to the r^on 
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of eternal snow. The greater portion of the soil of 
this esteosive table-land is of volcanic origin, and 
is formed principally by the decomposition of the 
trachytic rocks forming the extensive volcanic system 
of mountains which border it on its western side, and, 
with the exception of the desert tract above alluded to, 
which is about eight miles across, it is covered for the 
most part with a luxuriant growth of native grasses ; 
while it is intersected from one extent to the other by 
a perfect network of streams and rivers, which flow 
generally in an easterly direction and form tributaries 
of the Upper 'Waikato. 

The scenery of this splendid tract of country burst 
so suddenly upon us after rounding the broad base of 
Mount Pihanga that we seemed to have entered a wild, 
romantic land blessed with the grandest and most 
varied features of nature. To the north was Lake 
Taupo, with the island and bold headlands tinged with 
the golden rays of the setting sun ; in front of us were 
the tall Kaimanawa Mountains clothed to their sum- 
mits with sombre forests, over which the shades of 
evening played in a fitful kind of way, now lighting up 
the broad ravines, now clothing them with darkneaa. 
The wide, rolling sides of the Tongariro Mountains 
swept down to the plains in a series of terrace-like 
slopes, green with a denae growth of fern and native 
grasses, which, mingling with the trees on the higher 
ridges, gave the hills a park-like look, while, as we 
rode onward, the white glittering summit of Ruapehu 
assumed a pink rosy tint as the orb of day sank 
slowly to rest in the west. 

Our course was along the Kangipo in the direction 
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of Tongariro, Bome fifteen miles distant by the way 
we were going to attack it, and as we were acting 
a kind of strategic mOTement we kept out to the 
east along the Waikato Biver, to avoid, if possible, 
being seen by the natives of Rotoaira, who keep 
watch and ward over the tapued mountain. Every- 
thing looked propitious for the assault which we had 
intended to make on the following day. When we 
took up our quarters for the night, the moon rose 
bright and clear, the stars shone brilliantly, and the 
snow on the dark mountains gleamed white and 
beautiful. By this time we were already 850 feet 
above Lake Taupo, or a little over 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; the air was singularly clear, and the 
thermometer, which had marked 48° in the shade at 
6 a.m., at midday had risen to 72°, and had fallen to 
G4° at 5 p.m., and as the wind was stilt from the south, 
and there appeared every prospect of fine weather on 
the morrow, we determined to start at daybreak to 
make the next stage for Tongariro ; but alas ! " the 
best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft a-gley." 
The name Bangipo means, in the native language, 
*' black, cloudy sky," a term which in former years 
may have had some allusion to the volcanic fires, with 
their clouds of smoke and ashes, which must at some 
period have made this place appear like a veritable 
Pandemonium— or it may, on the other hand, have 
originated in the terrific storms which still break with 
unabated violence on this elevated region, just as they 
must have done countless ages i^o, when the elements 
above waged war with the plutonic fires below. Be 
that, however, as it may, the " black, cloudy sky " 
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cast its diemal mantle around us, and our first night 
was ushered ia with a tremendous storm of wind from 
the north-east, and a perfect deluge of rain. The 
creeks and rivers rose around us, the Waikato rolled 
through its rocky gorge with a sound like the roaring 
of a distant sea, and when daybreak came and we 
looked anxiously in the direction of Tongariro, both 
it and Ruapehu were blotted completely out of view by 
a dense black cloud, which hung around them like a 
funeral pall. Up to the time when we arrived at the 
Rangipo, we had enjoyed throughout our journey the 
most deUghtful weather, but this sudden break was 
the prelude to some of the hardest experiences of our 
journey. The rain poured down incessantly without a 
single hour's intermission, and without a single break 
in the clouds, the wind blowing a hurricane most of 
the time, and veering round to all points of the compass, 
but invariably coming back to the north-east or north. 
Dunng the six: days and nights which this storm 
lasted without a single intermission, we lived on from 
day to day in hope, which was sustained by scanty 
feeds of porridge and hard biscuit. We, however, 
managed to keep body and soul together, but our poor 
horses suffered severely, and it was the privations 
which they underwent on this occasion that told 
greatly upon them during the whole of the journey. 
The constant cold and wet to which they were exposed 
reduced their general tone to the lowest, and while the 
grass at that season possessed little or no nourish- 
ment, they had to seek their food always at the end of 
the tether rope. To aid them a little, we would go 
into the bush which skirts^the Waikato, and cut the 
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branches of the karamv,^ which bears a dark green 
leaf and clusters of bright red berries. Of this the 
half-atarved animals would eat voraciously, but un- 
fortunately the supply was limited in this locality, 
although we afterwards met with this tree frequently 
throughout our journey. 

During our unwilling sojourn on the banks of the 
Waikato the long wet days and nights passed drearily 
and slowly away. Eren on foot we could not travel 
far, owing to the swollen creeks, but we used some* 
times to go out with the gun, and range over the 
splendid forests which border the Waikato along its 
entire length and extend over the KMmanawa Moun- 
tains in the form of a thick and almost impenetrable 
growth. Here we found all the varied fara peculiar 
to this region growing in the most luxuriant way down 
to the edge of the boulder-strewn river and upwards 
Cor thousands of feet to the summits of the highest 
mountains. Whenever we came to the many bends of 
the river the scenery was beautiful beyond description, 
by reason of its rugged grandeur, and the wonderful 
growth of vegetation that spread itself everywhere 
around, as if gaining life and strength from the rapid 
waters as they careered madly ^ong. The river, in 
most places abottit 100 feet wide, descended irom the 
steep table-laud in the direction of Lake Taupo, with a 
rapid current, over enormous boulders of trachytic rock. 
Gaining force and rapidity at almost every bend, its 
bright foaming waters fed by the steep gorges of the 
Kaimanawa Mountains, the snows of Ruapehu, and 
the rapidly-rolling creek of Tongariro, it pursued a 
' For this tree, eee Appendix, 
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perfectly snake-like course at the base of the tall 
tnountains, which rose up almost perpendicularly for 
thousands of feet on its eastern side, while precipitous 
walla of pumice rock and volcanic conglomerate formed 
its western boundary along the table-land. The Upper 
"Waikato forms, in feet, the main channel for the 
watershed of the whole of the Rangipo table-land and 
the western side of the Kaimanawa Mountains for a 
distance of over thirty miles, and every creek and 
river in the country through which it passes flows 
into it. At one point we came to a splendid gorge 
through which the river dashed in low, silvery cascades. 
On the opposite side from where we stood, the moun- 
tdns rose steeply upwards to a height of about 
COOO feet, forest-clad to their summits, with a 
dense and beautifully varied growth, where shrubs, 
trees, and parasitical plants mingled themselves 
together in a perfect network of vegetation. The 
banks of the river below us fell almost perpendicularly 
to a depth of 300 feet, but so thick was the forest 
verdure as we looked down to the bottom of the 
deep gorge below over the tops of the gigantic trees 
which grew beneath, that it was only now and again 
that we caught a glimpse of the rushing stream aa 
it flowed over its boulder-strewn bed. Here tree- 
top rose over tree-top until the beautiful vegetation 
mounting upwards in a dense mass mingled with the 
vapoury clouds that hung around. 

When the storm had spent its force, a gleam of sun- 
shine dispelled the mists, and just for a time the 
summit of Ruapehu shone white and clear beneath the 
rolling clouds. We had carefully marked our intended 
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course upon the map, and bad resolTod as soon as tlie 
weather should break to make direct for the southern 
side of Tongariro, and ascend the tapued mountain as 
quickly as we could, in order to give the natives, if they 
fell across our tracks, as short a time aa possible to nin 
us to earth. With the hope, if not altogether the pro- 
spect, of a fine day, we made another start, but not 
before we had been compelled, owing to the weak 
condition of our horses, to abandon half our provisions, 
and reduce our whole commissariat to the lowest 
proportions. 

Before we had journeyed a mile the bright sun dis- 
appeared; the "black, cloudy sky" of the Rangipo 
again gathered around us ; the winds swept across the 
wide plains in terrific gusts; the rain poured down 
heavier than before ; the white snow-clad summit of 
Buapehu disappeared from view with the quickness of 
a phantom, and again the vapouring mists obscured 
the great mountains towards which we were travelling. 

"We had to cross no less than five large creeks, 
besides smaller streams, in about four miles. The 
tracts down to the creeks, which had a steep fall of 
200 to 300 feet below the plains, were broken about 
and washed away into big holes and dangerous 
and slippery places, and the horses were as chary of 
facing these treacherous inclines as they were of going 
into the flooded waters of the creeks themselves. The 
amount of water poured out by these creeks into the 
Waikato from the Tongariro Mountains during a flood 
must be seen to be fully realized. At all times the 
natural springs of the mountains keep them well sup- 
plied, but when heavy rains descend, the whole water- 
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shed comes down with tremendous force and volume. 
Wherever we crossed these rugged, boulder-strewn 
streams, the banks were clothed with a splendid and 
varied vegetation, which got denser and denser as 
their deep gorges led up tbe Bteep mountain sides. I 
noticed in these creeks that the boulders were mostly 
oftrachytic formation, with smaller drift composed 
of the various volcanic rocks peculiar to the district, 
while embedded in their steep pumice sides might 
often be seen tbe charred remains of enormous trees, 
which must have lived ages ^0, when soine volcanic 
eruption swept over them. 

We pitched our camp at Fangarara, a deserted Maori 
■pay situated some distance ofi tbe plains, and at the 
edge of a Becluded bush about two miles from the 
Bouth-eastem foot of Tongariro. The rain still poured 
down as heavily as usual, and although the country 
was entirely open between us and the big mountain 
that waB to be the next scene of our operations, not a 
vestige of it coiUd we see. 

We had up to this time been detained exactly ten 
days, through stress of weather, whilst waiting to ascend 
the tapued mountain, the dull monotony of our position 
being only relieved by the somewhat exciting expecta- 
tion that the Maoris might be down upon us at any 
moment. The place where we were camped formed 
part of a wide area of country, extending from the base 
of Tongariro in an easterly direction to the Waikato, 
and embracing a large and fertile portion of the Ran- 
gipo Plains. For time out of mind this part of the 
country had been a native game reserve, principally for 
the bunting of the we/r<x and a small white bird (X 

H 
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believe of the gall species) which frequents the moun- 
tains of Tongariro at certain seasons of the year. 
This wide territory, and a great deal more besides, was 
under the irKma of a noted chief named Te Hau, whose 
pa was at Ruaponga. This native dignity was re- 
nowned throughout this part of the country as a man 
of singular intelligence; but, like most Hauhaus^ he 
entertained an intense hatred for Anglo-Saxon laws 
and institutions. He appeared to act the rtle, among 
the tribes of these parts, of a Napoleon the Great, in 
the matter of territorial aggrandizement, and it is 
darkly hinted that, during the war, Te Hau and many 
of the rebel chiefs were in league, and that one day a 
terrible massacre occurred over a disputed title to an 
extensive area of land over which Te Hau now rules as 
lord and master, 

A strict Conservative in all matters relative to Maori 
laws, customs, and traditions, to have fallen in with Te 
Hau on his " native heath," and under the very shadow 
of Tongariro, which he guards with the sacred jealousy 
of a fanatic, would have been about aa pleasant as 
meeting with his Satanic Majesty himself just fresh 
from the fires of the burning mountain. We therefore 
had to keep not only a keen but an anxious look-out, 
the more so as we had learned at Tokanu that Te Hau 
was on his way from the south with a large party of 
his followers to attend a native gathering at Rotoaira, 
which had been convened by some of the leading chiefs 
to inquire into a disputed land title ; and aa Pangarara 
was one of his usual camping-places, we were naturally 
the more anxious to get away from the locality as soon 
as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A80BNT OF TONGAHIEO. 

Physical and geological featuree—Legend of Tongariro — A break in 
the clouds — The start for the ascent — Maories in the distance— 
The Waihohonn valley — The ascent — The brink of Hades — The 
great crater — The inner crater— The lower cones — Crater lakes — 
The descent — A valley of death— Tongariro by moonlight — A 
cold night — The start for Kuapehu. 

The cluster of trachytic cones constituting the Ton- 
gariro group forms collectively mi almost complete 
circle rising from a level plateau, wbich near the base 
of the mountains has a general elevation of about 3000 
feet above the level of the sea. The enormous cone 
with its active crater, which forms the central point of 
the group, springs from an almost level base, and ia 
flanked on its western and north-eastern sides by 
minor conical mountains, which are connected with 
each other by high ridges. To the north-west a series 
of undulating hills roll down to the plains, while to the 
south a steep, flat-topped spur juts out into the plateau 
which bounds the mountain in that direction. With 
the higher mountains are connected lower undulating 
hills, formed principally of scoria, and covered, 
especially towards the plains, with a luxuriant growth 
of native grasses, low fern, and dwarf shrubs. Eight 
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in tlie very centre of tlilB great circle of cones and 
extinct craters, the graceful, tapering form of tlie 
burning mountain rises from the bottom of an extensive 
basin-like depression, which, encircled as it is by the 
rugged sides of the surrounding ranges, has somewhat 
the appearance of an ancient crater. This beautiful 
mountain, as it rears its tall head high above the less 
elevated cones, especially when viewed from its southern 
side, at once strikes the beholder by its. wonderfully 
symmetrioal proportions. "With a slope of about thirty 
to thirty-five degrees, it assumes as near as possible 
the exact form of a sugarloaf, without a twist or a 
bend to mar the grand efiect of its outline. To describe 
it, one must ima^ne this huge mass built up of 
trachytic rock, ridges of lava, scoria, volcanic con- 
glomerates, enormous boulders, and other igneous 
accumulations to a height of thousands of feet, tapering 
off gracefully at the summit as if moulded by the hand 
of man. It is not a crater of elevation in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, tike its colossal neighbour Rua- 
pehu, but a complete trachytic scoria cone, which may 
have originated from some sudden outbreak of plutonic 
forces, or from a small aperture in the earth's crust 
throwing up particles of volcanic rock similar to those 
of which the mountain is composed, until, through 
countless ages, its action becoming by degrees more 
extended, it gradually built itself up to its present 
proportions from the matter it ejected from its fiery 
mouth, and thus, phoenix-like, rose into being from its 
own ashes. When examining the great mountain, it 
may be plainly seen that the ridges of trachytic lava, 
which form, as it were, the skeleton upon which the 
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whole structure is raised, have generally a vertical 
strike from the summit to the base of the cone, con- 
vergiog, however, gradually towards the top, and while 
the' edges of some are inclined so as to form an almost 
horizontal stratum, as shown in many of the gorges, 
the edges of the others stand out perpendicularly, like 
enormous buttresses. Although the whole mountain 
is covered with scoria and other volcanic debrie, the 
largest deposits of the former appear to be between 
the lava ridges, and this is especially the case on the 
eastern side of the mountain, where these extensive 
accumulations cover a considerable area of country. 
Besides the active crater at the summit of the great 
cone, there is another to the north-eastern side of the 
group, known as Ketetahi, near to which there is like - 
wise an extensive system of boiling springs. But as 
I visited these two latter points during another stage 
of my journey, I will refer more fully to them in their 
proper order. 

After oiir ascent of Tongariro, and during our sub- 
sequent intercourse with the natives, we made it a 
practice to learn as much as we could of their many 
interesting legends. The legend of Tongariro was 
more than once repeated to us by the tribes both resi- 
dent near and at a distance from the sacred mountain, 
and it is a remarkable fact, as showing the correctness 
of the oral traditions of the Maoris, that each one 
f^eed in all particulars with the current stories. 

It would appear, then, that when the Arawa canoe 
touched the newly discovered shores of Aotearoa there 
was among the dusky adventurers a chief who bore 
the title of Ngatoroirangi, a name which signifies in 
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the Maori mythology a high priest or deified man. 
After the Datives had formed a settlement at Maketu, 
Ngatoroirangi was the first to set out, in company 
with his slave, Ngauruhoe, to explore the new land. 
Striking into the interior, he crossed the plains of 
Taupo, and then along the lake, into which he cast his 
staff, which the natives state became a great totara 
tree. He also shook his mat over the waters, and 
from the strips which fell ^m it sprang the inangaj 
a small fish which now abounds in the lake. It was 
dark and stormy when Ngatoroirangi came to the lake, 
but suddenly the clouds broke, and he beheld for the 
first time the giant form of Tongariro. With the 
keen instincts of a heaven-born explorer, the chief 
resolved to ascend the great mountain, in order to 
get a better view of the surrounding country ; but the 
snow was deep, and the ice-bound summit of Tonga- 
riro waa too much for the adventurous travellers, 
fresh from the sunny islands of the South Seas. 
Prompted by the unpleasant prospect of being frozen 
to death, Ngatorou^ngi shouted lustily to his sisters 
who had tarried at "Whakari (White Island), some hun- 
dred and sixty miles distant, to send him some fire. 
The summons was obeyed in quick time, and the 
sacred fire' was entrusted to the hands of two taniwhas,' 
named respectively Te Pupu and Te Haeata, who 
conveyed it by a subterranean cbaiinel which is yet 
supposed by the natives to connect Tongariro with 
the still active volcanic island in the Bay of Plenty. 
It is related that the fire arrived in time to save the 

* Tanimtta, uative name for a fabulous reptile supposed to inhabit 
deep water. 
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life of the adventurous Ngatoroirangi, but when he 
turned to comfort his slave, he found to his horror 
that his trusty follower had given up the ghost. At 
this juncture Ngatoroirangi took the sacred fire, and 
casting it into the extinct crater of Tongariro, the 
subterranean fires burst forth. On this account 
Ngatoroirangi named the crater Ngaurohoe, in honour 
of his slave — a term by which it is generally known 
to the natives even unto this day. The great moun- 
tain itself, however, with its surrounding cones, is more 
usually called Tongariro — a term which means in the 
native language "towards the south" — and it is a 
remarkable fact, as showing the significant nomencla- 
ture of the Maoris, that the compass-bearing of the 
volcano is as nearly as possible due north and south.^ 
There can be no doubt that Tongariro ia one of the 
largest, grandest, and most perfect volcanic cones of 
its kind in the world, and httle wonder, therefore, 
that the Maoris, when gazing upon its mysterious 
fires, should have linked its name with their songs 
and legends, and have rendered it a sacred object in 
their mythology, just as the Japanese have done their 
no less beautiful Fusiyama. 

The morning of the 18th of April broke dull and 
cloudy. We were now over 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea at our camp at Fangarara, waiting, nay, 
almost praying that the dreary, dismal clouds would 
break and give us a gleam of simshine. We had iip to 
this time been detained exactly ten days through stress 

' The exact poeition of Tongariro is — 
Lat 39° 9' 45" S. 
Long. 175° 38' 20" E. 
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of weather whilst waiting to ascend the tapued mountain, 
the dull monotony of our position being only relieved 
by the somewhat exciting expectation that the Maoris 
might be down upon us at any moment. 

The thermometer, which for the three previous days 
had given a mean average of 57° Fahr. in the shade, 
suddenly fell to 43°. The omsn was a good one, and 
we waited patiently.' At about ten o'clock an invigo- 
rating breeze blew direct from the south, the sun 
shone brilliantly, the sky was dotted here and there 
with bright patches of a vivid blue, and as we looked 
in the direction of Tongariro, the whole scene changed 
before our eyes like a magnificent panorama. The 
dark, funereal, pall-like cloud which had up to this time 
entirely obscured the mountain, rolled gradually away 
as if by enchantment, and the magnificent tapering 
cone, glittering with ice and snow, and crowned with 
its waving cloud of steam, stood out- against the 
azure sky in grand and beautiful reUef . Tongariro to 
be seen to advantage should be viewed from its 
southern side. When beheld from the north it is 
to a certain degree dwarfed by the mountains sur- 
rounding it in that direction, while the crater on the 
north and west is likewise more depressed, and coming 
consequently lower down the mountain, thus detracts 
from its apparent height. On the other hand the 
country to the southward is more open, and the sym- 
metrical cone rises boldly defined above the lower 
scoria ridges, which rise in gradual undulations around 
the great volcano in that direction. I had seen many 

' Throughout the journey we found that the cold winds from the 

■south inTariably brou^t fine weather. 
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grand mountains in different parts of the world, but 
never had I gazed upon anything so sublimely beauti- 
ful as Tongariro appeared on this occasion ; ice, 
snow, and steam all combining, beneath the bright 
sunlight, to add a magical effect to this wonderful 
monument of nature's handiwork. 

Although we did not imagine that the weather 
would clear so rapidly we determined to seize this, 
the first opportunity, and to start at once for the 
ascent. 

We were about two miles away from the base, and 
we had previously determined to hide our packhorse 
away in the bush, and to ride to the foot of Tongariro 
with our blankets and tent, make the ascent, and camp 
at the foot of the mountain at night. 

It took just half an hour to saddle up, and get 
everything prepared, and then, skirting the forest 
near to which we had been camped, we £,scended 
a hill some 400 feet high, to gain the Waihohonu 
Valley beyond. 

The sun now shone warm and brightly, our course 
seemed clear, and all was going as merrily as the pro- 
verbial marriage-beU, when Turner hastily directed my 
attention to four mounted Maoris coming across the 
phuns to our rear ; but just at the moment we caught 
sight of them they disappeared behind alow hill. They 
were some distance off, but they were quite near 
enough to easily discern us, especially as Turner, with 
the white tent on his dark pony, formed a conspicuous 
object. Fortunately we saw no more of the natives, 
although we watched carefuUy for some time, but they 
nevertheless haunted us for days afterwards — during 
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our ascent both of Tongariro aad Ruapehu — as we 
felt fully coDTinced that they must hare seen us, and 
we were likewise equally sure that they could, if they 
so wished, follow up our tracks, when, by the marks of 
the shod horses, they would have at once discovered 
that we were Europeans. If we had been going in 
any other direction the circumstances would have been 
as nothing, but riding as we were straight for Tonga- 
riro, we knew that that fact alone was sufficient to 
excite their suspicion. When we had ridden across 
the top of the hill we were at once out of sight, and 
we rode as fast as our weak horses would allow over 
the scoria ridges which surrounded the base of the 
cone. We passed on our right an enormous bluff oE 
volcanic rocks, and then descended a steep, precipitous 
incline strewn with enormous " boulders which at 
some remote age had evidently been hurled from 
the fiery crater. It was impossible for our horses to 
walk down this treacherous place with their heavy 
burdens on their backs, even whilst we led them, bo 
taking them off and putting them on our ovra shoul- 
ders we made the animals follow us, when they picked 
their way over and around the big stones like eats. 

At the foot of the incline we gained the Waibohonu 
Valley, a wild, desolate-looking ravine with a winding 
stream running down its centre. To the left, on the 
opposite side of this watercourse, was a dense forest 
growth, while on the ground around the tussock grass 
and dwarfed alpine plants peculiar to this region 
struggled for life amidst the huge stones and small 
low scoria hillocks which were dispersed aboat in a 
confused but picturesque way. At the end of the 
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duster of forest towards the mountain a steep wall of 
lava-like rock rose abruptly up, and ended in high 
scoria ridges which closed in the valley to the south- 
west. Looking in a north-easterly direction, the rugged 
promontories and jagged edges of the broken extinct 
craters of the lower mountains rose high in the air, 
piled about in a confused mass, and coloured dark red 
and black by the effects of the volcanic fires which ap- 
peared to have rent and torn them munder until they 
had assumed the appearance of embattled walls and 
crumbling ruins. The whole conformation of this 
valley, which was nearly two miles in length, assumed 
a somewhat semicircular appearance, as if, at some 
period or another, it had fornied part of an enormous 
crater, out of which the gigantic cone that towered 
thousands of feet above us had ultimately reared its 
lofty summit. Although the sun shone with a 
dazzling splendour over us, and a light-green vegeta- 
tion clothed many of the hills around, and even crept 
up the steep scoria sides of the great moantain itself, 
the "Waihohonu Valley had a wild, dreary, and parched- 
np look, as if some fiery breath had but recently swept 
over it, and it was only just getting cool from the 
effects of the volcanic fires, which had left stupendous 
monuments of their work in the enormous lava ridges, 
which seemed to have cooled suddenly in their molten 
course down the steep precipices ; while the gigantic 
boulders of black, shining,. volcanic rock, which- lay 
scattered about in every direction, looked like tremen- 
dous thunderbolts just newly hurled to earth by the 
fauid of Titan. Not a few of these enormous stones 
appeared to have been rounded by the action of fire, 
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and in some cases to have been parti^y melted before 
being sent higli into the air from the fiery mouth of 
the crater, to fall with terrific force into their present 
positions. 

Securing our horses in the scrub, we scrambled for 
about a mile over huge boulders, and up rough, narrow 
watercourses, when, ascending a steep spur of the 
mountain, we reached the base of the great cone near 
to its south-eastern side, at a point which marked 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. Qazing upwards, 
the steep, clean-cut sides of the tall mountain looked 
almost precipitous, and it was clear, at a glance, that 
the task to reach the summit and make the descent by 
n^htfall would be no easy matter. Just at this part 
of the cone some volcanic disturbance, which had 
occurred probably ages ago, had poured down a stream 
of liquid lava, which, cooling, as it were, by some 
sudden blast, had congealed into a rugged and almost 
perpendicular ridge of dark, lustrous, adamantine-like 
rock in its overflow from the summit of the mountain. 
It was up this precipitous ridge that we had determined 
to fight our way. When we first began the ascent, 
the steep climbing told severely on our backs and legs, 
while the enormous protruding masses of porous lava 
wbich fringed the outside portion of the ridge, and 
over which we had to climb as much by our hands as 
by our feet, were as sharp as if they had cooled and 
crystallized but yesterday. Besides the cautious and 
often dangerous way we had to pick our footing, it 
was necessary to be careful, in order to avoid the many 
holes in the lava formation, which were just large 
enough to receive a man's body, and which, when we 
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threw stones into them, appeared to be of enormous 
depth. As we climbed higher and higher, the shelving, 
colossal sides of the mountain seemed to become steeper 
and steeper, while the summit appeared to get further 
away at every step we took. 

Fortunately the weather kept beautifully clear, and 
as we mounted gradually upwards, each hundred feet 
or so disclosed some new and enchanting view of the 
surrounding country, which lay mapped out beneath 
na radiant in all the beauties of the creation. At an 
altitude of 5000 feet we obtained a magnificent view 
of Mount Egmont, its peaked, snow-clad summit rising 
like a glittering island above the vapoury cloud that 
hung around tbe lower portion of the mountain, which 
was a little over eighty miles away from our point of 
observation, the intervening country being formed of a 
wide expanse of broken, forest-clad ranges of minor 
elevation, and whicb appeared, judging from their 
numerous valleys, to have a general north-westerly and 
south-easterly bearing. At an altitude of 5900 feet 
the climbing was very steep, and at 6400 feet we 
could see open plains in the distance, towards the 
west, with patches of forest, which gave them a park- 
like appearance. At 6600 feet, two small blue lakes 
were distinctly visible immediately below us, situated 
on the summit of a flat-topped spur, which stretched 
out from the base of the great cone in the direction 
of the open plains beyond, while about siz miles dis- 
tant, in the same direction, rose the colossal form of 
Ruapebu, brilliant in its fleecy mantle of snow, above 
which its glacier-bound peaks, rising one above the 
other, shot up in the form of glittering cones high into 
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the calm, clear air. This was the most extended view 
we had, up to this time, obtained of the mountain 
king of the North Island, and we gazed upon its 
stupendous form with increased interest, as it was to 
be our field of operations for the morrow. Indeed, it 
was from this elevated point that we carefully observed 
all the principal physical features of the giant moun- 
tain, and laid down our plan of the ascent, which we 
successfully carried out two days afterwards.- At this 
point, too, we found the last sign of vegetation in the 
small alpine plant, Gnaphalium bellidioides.^ At 6950 
feet we found enormous icicles adhering to the rocks, 
the lava ridge up which we had with great difficulty 
kept our course, became very steep and rugged, while 
the climbing was exceedingly difficult and tiring. The 
mass of dark, black lava stood out in some places like 
• a huge wall, and while on one side the thermometer 
marked 48° Fahr., on the other, where there were big 
clusters of icicles over a foot long, it indicated 30°. 
In this way we could enjoy a great variation in tem- 
perature at any moment. During the whole ascent we 
never allowed ourselves more than five minutes' rest 
at a time, as we knew that a shift of wind, which 
might occur at any moment, would sweep the clouds 
over the mountain again, when its steaming vapours 
would soon envelop it in an impenetrable mist. Ton- 
gariro at all times indicates sudden changes in the 
weather with the accuracy of a well-balanced barometer. 
When its vapour-cloud coils upward in the form of a 
feathery palm, the gods are propitious, and sunshine 
will be the order of the day; when it shoots out in a 

1 Tor flora of Tongariro, vide Appendix. 
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long streak horizontally from tte crater, a cliaDge is 
impending ; and when the vapoury cloud gathers round 
the summit and coils rapidly down the sides of the 
cone, aa it does often with singular rapidity, it is time 
to look out for squalls. For a long distance up the 
mountain its rugged sides glittered with icicles, which 
clustered about the enormous masses of trachytic lava 
which cropped up everywhere around, while the ground 
was covered in every direction with a thick coating of 
frost and frozen snow. At a height of 7000 feet the 
whole aspect of the cone had a very bare and desolate 
look, and, besides the enormous boulders we encoun- 
tered, we passed over a steep slope covered with . 
volcanic conglomerate, which was very treacherous 
and slippery with sheets of ice. Here we had to go on 
all fours, and even in this way it was very difficult to 
keep our equilibrium sufficiently to prevent ourselves 
from rolling down the precipitous slopes below. We 
could now smell the sulphurous fumes of the crater as 
the clouds of steam rolled over us while we clambered 
over the enormous ice-bound rocks in the direction of 
the yawning chasm. 

We crawled up a frozen, steep incline on to the hot, 
quaking edge of the great crater, where a grand and 
curious sight burst upon the view. We gained the 
rugged summit of the cone at its highest side, but just 
as we did so the great cloud of steam rolling up from 
the enormous basin beneath us swept over ua in a 
dense white cloud, and what with the loud bubbling 
of the boiling springs, the hissing, screeching sound 
of the great columns of steam as they burst with 
terrific force from the rocky vents, the unearthly gnr- 
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glings of the jets of boiling mud as they shot into the 
air, and the strong Bulphuroas fumes that pervaded 
the atmosphere in every direction, we seemed for once 
in our lives to be standing on the brink of Hades. 
Mounting a little to the right along the hot soil that 
smoked beneath our feet, we gained the very topmost 
point of the mountain, formed by a broken, ragged peak 
that fell on the inner side with a precipitous descent 
into the boiling crater below. We were now on the 
windward side of the steam-cloud, and at an altitude 
of 7376 feet above the level of the sea. 

From this elevated position we had a clear and 
well-defined view of the whole summit of the moun- 
tain, which appeared to be permeated in every direction 
by a vast thermal action. The steep, broken sides of 
the enormous crater wound before us in the form of 
an almost complete circle of nearly a mile in circum- 
ference ; and it could be plainly seen that, towards its 
north-western and western sides, it was considerably 
lower than on the side upon which we stood. Within 
the great circle, at its northern side, there was a 
smaller or inner crater of an almost complete rounded 
form, the sides of which inclined gradually towards its 
centre in the form of a complete funnel. This minor 
crater was separated from the larger one only by a 
narrow ridge or lip. Looking down into the main 
crater, which appeared to be about 400 feet in depth, 
its sides, rugged and broken, as it were, by the force of 
volcanic fires, were built up principally of enormous 
masses of trachytic rock, lava ridges, and beds of 
conglomerate, formed mostly of rounded stones and 
boulders fused together into a compact mass by what 
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must, at some period or another, have been a very 
powerful igneous action. In fact, it could be plainly 
Been that the whole volcano when at the height of its 
eruptive force must have been the seat of a powerful 
volcanic activity, until gradually its exhausted fires 
subsided into their present state. In some places the 
sides of the crater were perpendicular and fell with a 
sheer descent, while in others they were more dis- 
turbed and broken. At the bottom of the crater there 
were scattered about huge rocky ridges, from the large 
crevices and fissures of which enormous jets of steam 
burst forth with a roaring, screeching noise, which 
echoed from the depths below like the waitings of the 
condemned. Hot springs sent up streams of boiling 
water, which ran over the rocks and then lost them- 
selves in the hot, quaking soil, which sent them high 
into the air a^ain in the form of coiUng jets of vapour. 
Miniature cones of dark, smoking mud rose up in 
every direction, while around all was a seething, fused 
mass of almost molten matter, which appeared to require 
just one or two degrees more of heat to transform it 
into a lake of Hquid lava. In every direction were 
large deposits of pure yellow sulphur, some of which 
assumed a rock-like formation ; at other places it 
formed a crust over the steaming earth, and where the 
thermal action was less intense, the glittering yellow 
crystals covered the ground like a thick frost. No 
fire was visible in the crater, nor was there any indi- 
cation of a very recent volcanic eruption. The whole 
crater of the mountain was in the state of a very 
extensive aolfatara, which was evidently more active 
at some periods than at others. The inner or second 
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crater, which likewise sent forth a vast volume of 
steam from its boiling depths, was in much the same 
condition of activity as the larger one, only that 
the deposits of sulphur literally lined its sloping 
sides with a bright-yellow coating, which came up 
to the very summit of its rim and looked like a 
circle of gold beneath the bright rays of the sun, 
which lit up the feathery steam-clouds in the most 
brilliant prismatic hues. 

We obtained a complete view of all parts of the 
great mountain, as likewise of the smaller volcanic 
cones and ridges which lay below. Looking in the 
direction of the north-east, and down upon the rugged 
clusters of minor elevations, we could see several 
extinct craters of considerable size ; some perfect in 
their formation, while others had been rent and dis- 
torted by the action of volcanic 6res, which had left 
their marks upon them in the form of enormous lava 
ridges and extensive deposits of sooria. 

In the midst of these extinct craters we could see 
two small blue lakes ; one of a complete circular form, 
the other, which was only a short distance away from 
the first, being nearly oblong in shape. The lakes, 
like those on the southern side of the mountain, were 
evidently nothing more than extinct craters filled by 
subterranean springs. Beyond these lakes we could 
see the steam rising from the Ketetahi crater, while 
further along to the north was a white cloud marking 
the position of the boiling springs.' 

' It is Bwpposed by many that Tungariro and Whakari (White Is- 
land) are th« only two remaining centres of active volcanic action in 
what may be termed the Australasian division of the Pacific. This in 
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We left tlie summit of the cone towards Bun- 
down, but in place of descending by the route we had 
ascended, we came down a very steep part of the 
mountain on its eastern side. This precipitous slope, 
covered thickly with loose scoria, and strewn in parts 
with enormous boulders and rounded stones, was 
walled in on either side by two stupendous lava ridges, 
which ran down the mountain-side and gradually 
opened out towards the base in the form of a triangle. 
The slope of the cone was here very steep, and the 
scoria being fine and very loose, gave way under our 
feet, and caused us to slide rapidly forward for many 
feet at every step. Taking hold of each other's arms 
to better maintain our equilibrium, we took gigantic 
strides, each one, as the scoria slid down with us, 
carrying us forward from ten to fifteen feet at a time. 
In this way many large and small stones were set 
loose, until we had a whole regiment of them bounding 
on in front of us, and as their momentum increased at 
a terrific rate with every foot they rolled down the 
steep incline, they soon attained the velocity of cannon- 

feality is not the case. The great volcanic belt which appears to ox- 
tend through the Malay Archipelago may be said to stretch as far 
south as the Kew Hebrides. Thus oa the island of Tanna there b aa 
active volcano which attains to an altitude of 1500 feet above theeea. 
It ia in a constant state of eruption, emitting vast volumes of smoke, 
with aahes and lava, from a crater 500 feet in depth. On the island 
of Ambrym, of the same group, there ia likewise an active volcano, 
nearly equal in size to that of Tanna, while on the Island of Tanikoro 
still further to the north, in the Santa Cruz group, there is a cone- 
shaped mountain in a constant state of activity. I>uring a journey of 
exploration in the New Hebrides and other islands of the Coral Sea, 
the volcano of Tanna was ascended by the author, who read papers 
descriptive of the islands before the British Association, at its meeting 
held at the University of Glasgow in 1876. 
2 
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balls, and went crashing with tremendous force into 
the rock-bound valley below. So rapid, in fact, was 
our progress in this way, that, although our ascent 
from the bottom to the top of the cone had occupied 
us nearly six hours in hard climbing, we made the 
descent in a little over an hour and a half. 

It was dark when we reached the base of the moun- 
tain, but we managed by slow degrees to find our way 
over the stupendous masses of rock which lay scattered 
over the deep ravine forming the head of the Waiho- 
honu Valley. Here an enormous fissure ran down 
along the course of the dreary-looking gorge, and as it 
wound along in a snake-like course, it appeared as if 
it had been formed by a river of lava, which had been 
suddenly cooled, and then as suddenly cleft in twain. 
We picked our way for about a couple of miles along 
its rugged, boulder-strewn banks, and as the shades of 
night closed round us the whole surroundings looked 
so dismal that we appeared to be passing through a 
veritable valley of death. When we arrived at our 
camping-place our first anxiety was to see that the 
natives had not swept down and taken our horses. 
Luck was, however, on our side, and we found the 
animals where we had left them, but very poorly off 
for feed. It was evident from the keen feeling of cold 
in the air that we were going to have a severe night, 
as the temperature was falling rapidly, and as the 
moon rose bright and clear a heavy frost set in. We 
lit a fire, and made a scanty meal of^ tea and biscuit ; 
and as we were anxious to get clear of the tapued 
mountain with the first streak of dawn, we i-esolved 
not to erect our tent, in order that we might not be 
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delayed in our rapid retreat. We therefore spread 
our blankets upon the ground, and made a tolerably 
comfortable bed on the scoria. 

When we lay down to rest in the dreary 
valley with its lava-walled sides, the full moon 
shone brilliantly, the great cone of Tongariro, with 
its feathery cloud of steam, looked grandly beau- 
tiful beneath the clear silvery light, the stars hung 
like lamps from the cloudless teavens, nnd the mag- 
nificent constellation of the Southern Cross shone 
directly over our heads. Never in any part of the 
world had I seen the heavens appear so clear and 
radiant as when gazing upon them from the depths of 
this dark valley. Around us, however, on every side 
the whole place had a singularly wild, weird look, and a 
strange sense of loneliness seemed to hover around us. 
We were in a tapued region, which the superstitious 
minds of the natives had made the abode of taniwkas 
and other evil demons. The bones of the ill-fated Te 
Heuheu lay somewhere upon the great mountain, and 
Turner suggested that the ghost of the great Maori 
chief might slink down upon us in the night just to 
test the thickness of our skulls with his greenstone 
mere. It was, however, the living which concerned us 
most, as we still had a kind of secret conviction that 
the natives we had seen in the morning had laid some 
plan to entrap us. 

Sleep, however, came at last, but the cold soon 
awoke us, and by midnight the whole valley was 
covered with a thick coating of white frost, which 
glistened like snow beneath the pale moonlight. I 
had placed my thermometer close handy, so that I 
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might observe it during the night, and I now found 
that it stood at 27" ; at four o'clock it marked 22° ; and. 
at six o'clock, just before sunrise, it indicated exactly 
twelve degrees of frost. The plants around us were 
completely matted together with white incrustations; 
the icicles rose from the ground over an inch in 
length, and in a way that I had never seen before; the 
breath froze upon the moustache and beard; the 
manes of our horses stood erect, the bristles about 
their nostrils were transformed into needle-like icicles, 
and their backs were covered with a crisp, white coatii^ 
of frost. 

It did not take us long to saddle up, although we 
experienced some little diflBculty with the buckles, 
owing to our fingers being numbed with the cold ; but 
once on our horses, we rode rapidly away from Ton- 
gariro, and just as the first ray of sunlight swept 
over the hills we gained the plains beyond, to begin 
the ascent of Ruapehu. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ASCENT OP BUAPEBIT. 
(First Day.) 

Approaching the mountain — A field for research — Physical and 
geological features — Plan of attack — Curious icicles — A lava 
barrier— Natives in the dietance— Horse camp— Scoria hilla and 
lava ridgee — The start for the snow-line — Up the great spur — 
Head of the spur — Our camp — A wind-storm — Ruapehu by 
night — A picture of the past — Waiting for sunrise — Sunriae. 

When we were clear of the rugged'gorges of Tongariro, 
we rode leisurely across the beautiful open plain which 
separates tl^e tapned mountain from its colossal neigh- 
bour, Ruapehu. The calm, blue heavens were uuflecked 
by a single cloud, the sun rose bright and clear, and 
we heartily welcomed its genial warmth after the 
terrific cold we had experienced during the previous 
night. Nothing could esceed the grand and unique 
scenery as we rode on our way. On our right rose 
Tongariro, its great steam-cloud radiant with tints of 
gold beneath the morning light, the dark reddish hue 
of its scoria-strewn sides mingling with the bright 
green of the vegetation, and producing the most 
charming effects of light and shade. The plain over 
which we rode sparkled with glittering icicles ; the 
Mangatpetoe, a broad, rapid, boulder-strewn stream, 
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stage, and only with a view of affording a general idea 
of the great mountain, the description of which will be 
more fully dealt with when describing the ascent of its 
northern peak and the exploration of the sources of 
the Wangaehu and Waikato Eivers on its eastern side. 
As during these two ascents we accomplished con- 
siderably over 10,000 feet of actual climbing over its 
surface, we had a good opportunity of exainining this 
colossal monument of plutonic fires, and judging from 
the magnitude of the results of igneous action we then 
beheld, both in wonder and admiration, there can be 
no doubt that there is no better or more interesting 
field for geological research than that afforded by this 
marvellous centre of extinct volcanic forces. 

Ruapehu is situated immediately in the centre of the 
great table-land which forms the most elevated portion 
of the North Island, and in the very heart, as it were, of 
the extensive system of extinct volcanic cones, which 
constitutes one of the most remarkable and interestiog 
features of this division of the country. The mountain, 
which takes rank among the largest extinct volcanoes 
in the world, assumes the form of an enormous trun- 
cated cone, with a far-reaching base of oblong form, 
and which gradually narrows towards the summit, at 
which point the mountain is nearly a mile in length 
from its northern to its southern peak. Its base, if 
calculated from where it springs from the level plains, 
may be estimated at about sixty miles in circumference. 
At each end of the mountain are two colossal cone- 
shaped peaks, and between them the minor peaks rise 
up in fantastic shapes, which change in outUne and 
assume varying proportions with almost magical effect. 
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as the moiiDtain is beheld from diiSferent points of 
view. In fact, it is the succession of magDificent 
scenery thus produced which forms one of the grandest 
features of this marvellous monument of volcanic 
forces. For the greater part, the country surrounding 
Ruapehu is entirely open, and consequently the grand 
mountain is seen to wonderful advantage as it towers 
majestically to the skies. Immediately to the north 
are the Tongariro and Waimarino Plains, to the east is 
the Rangipo Table-land, in the centre of which, and 
stretching down the sides of the huge mountain, is the 
Onetapu Desert — a vast expanse of scoria, covering 
some fifty square miles — while to the south are the 
Murimotu Plains. On its lower northern and eastern 
slopes the mountain gives life to a vegetation in all 
respects similar to that found on Tongariro, but on its 
southern and western sides a primeval forest, in which 
the trees are of colossal growth, creeps almost up to 
the edge of the snow-line. To really realize the mag- 
nitude of this mountain king of the North Island, one 
must stand on its summit and look down upon its 
scoria-strewn base, covering millions of acres, explore 
its deep, rugged gorges, and examine the stupendous 
deposits of trachytic lava which lie in a strata of 
enormous thickness upon its sides, or roll down like 
crystallized rivers of rock from the extinct craters of 
the mountain, now spreading over the plains, now 
rising above the surface of the ground in the form of 
enormous, crenated ridges, which look like the walls of 
embattled strongholds. There can be no doubt what* 
ever that at some remote period Ruapehu must have 
formed the principal centre of volcanic action in the 
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North Island. It is of course impossible to define at 
what period the enormous mountain began, or even 
terminated, ita eruptive state ; but I am of opinion, as 
suggested in a previous chapter, that it rose into being 
after the extinction and subsequent subsidence of the 
great crater-basin now occupied by Lake Taupo. 
Ruapehu, unhke Tongariro, is not a true scoria cone 
in the sense in which the latter mountain may be 
ckssed, but a gigantic crater of elevation, which during 
its volcanic outbursts sent forth showers of ashes 
and rivers of lava which spread themselves for miles 
around the base of the mountain, while the surrounding 
region over a vast area was upheaved by the elevatory 
force of the stupendous fires as they burst forth from 
the great volcanic vent now crowned with glaciers and 
perpetual snow. 

Whilst we were resting to give our half -starred 
horses a feed of tussock grass, I went out into the 
plains to sketch the great mountain, as from the 
position where we were it presented one of its most 
beautiful aspects. From this point it bore exactly ten 
degrees east of south, the altitude of the Mangatoetoe 
stream at the foot of the mountain where we were 
being 3460 feet above the level of the sea. We had 
selected this position from which to make the ascent 
as it was the best place to reach the great northern 
peak, which forms the highest point of Ruapehu. This 
grandly beautiful pinnacle, with its glittering mantle of 
snow sweeping down its sides, towered far up to the 
skies, its summit being crowned with what appeared 
to be an oblong mass of rock, which assumed, from the 
aspect from which we viewed it, a singular resemblance 
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to what is known in heraldic Bciencd as the " cap of 
maintenance-" Tliie grand crown, placed dexterously 
by the hand of nature upon the very topmost summit 
of the great peak, was a remarkable and conHpicuous 
object, and as its ice-bound sides glittered beneath the 
sun, it appeared as if set with gems. Bight from the 
very top of this portion of the mountain, its precipitous 
sides and long, rolling slopes stretched down to the 



very foot of the plains, and it did not take us long to 
see that it would be impossible to make the ascent and 
descent from where we wei-e in a single day. We 
therefore determined to ride our horses as far up the 
low spurs as we could, tether our animals in a con- 
venient spot, carry our tent and other necessary 
equipage up to the snow-line, camp there for the 
night, and make the final ascent on the following day. 
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There was a small clump of forest growing a con- 
siderable distance up the Bcoria ridges, and aa this was 
the only belt of vegetation of the kind on our track, we 
determined to direct our course to it, in the hope of 
finding water and a suitable camping-place for our 
horses. Our route now lay over low scoria ridges, 
which were intersected in every direction by winding, 
boulder-strewn gullies, which evidently during the 
wet season and the melting of the snows formed, with 
the deep creeks, the principal cbannels of the water- 
shed of the mountain, as it distributed itself irom the 
heights above over the low country. Upon the sides 
of tliese gullies, and clustering about the vast deposits 
of scoria, grew a luxuriant vegetation of dwarfed 
alpine shrubs, while wherever the sides of the gulUes 
were obscured from the sun the thick white frost, 
which had wrapped the country in its icy mantle on 
the previous night, rose up from the ground in the 
form of thick icicles, from two to three inches in 
length. These icicles, like those which covered the 
Waihohonu Valley, were the most curious I had ever 
seen. Thfiy rose from the small, disintegrated scoria, 
which everywhere covered the ground, almost in the 
shape of a plant with a straight stem and a fringed 
top ; and, while some stood alone, others were clustered 
together, forming a thick mass of ice. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the moisture which had literally saturated 
the ground during the heavy rains we had experienced 
had been drawn up to the surface by the frost by a 
kind of capillary attraction, which had produced these 
miniature plants of ice. 

When we arrived afc the small picturesque bush of 
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^otirai-trees we found that there was bat little or no 
feed in its vicinity, so we only halted here for a short 
time to explore the surroonding country. On our 
right were the level plains and sinuous ridges over 
which we had ridden, while at some distance to our 
left an enormous lava ridge, like a ruined wall, cut of! 
all further view to the south. We cut a couple of 
alpenstocks and a flagstaff, and next determined to 
take our horses still further up the mountain, to a 
a point where we could see the last sign of the dwarf 
vegetation, some of the plants of which we found our 
animalii would eat, in default of anything better. 

As we made a fresh start, we saw a party of 
mounted natives riding along the track below, and 
whilst we hid our horses in a gtilly, we crawled to the 
top of a ridge and watched carefully, to see whether 
they would pick up our tracks. Fortunately, however, 
they passed on, riding hard along the track which 
passes through the Tongariro Plains into the heart of 
the King Country. 

At an elevation of 4450 feet, and at the very edge 
of the last patch of dwarfed plants that grew upon 
the desert-like expanse, we found a small oasis 
between two scoria hills, bounded on the left by the 
rugged lava ridge which formed the backbone, as it 
were, of the long, sweeping spur up which we had 
come. Here a few stunted shrubs and clumps of 
tussock grass struggled for life amidst masses of lava 
and scoria sand. "We knew that we would have to 
leave our horses tethered here for something like 
thirty-six hours without water, whilst we did the rest 
of the mountain, and we calculated that, with the aid 
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of the few straggling shrubs and bunches of tussock, 
there would be just sufficient food to keep the animals 
from starvation during that time, although- we had 
a kind of secret conviction that the chances were 
immensely in favour of the latter result. 

After we had secured our horses in the small oasis, 
we went out to explore the country ahead. In every 
position along the steep incline up which we had to 
make our way we saw nothing but enormous scoria 
hills, stretching far and wide on every side, and which 
rose in long, steep ascents to the snow-line of the 
mountain. In every direction stupendous ridges of 
black trachytic lava cropped up above the surface, 
broken, rugged, and sharp, as if tbey had boiled up 
during some terrific volcanic convulsion, and then 
suddenly congealed into the most curious and fantastic 
shapes. Some of the enormous lava ridges, of a black 
metallic lustre, flowed down, as it were, from the very 
summit of the mountain, and stretched for miles in 
length over the desert below. 

At an altitude of 5500 feet we came to an enormous 
deposit of lava raising up the surface of the spur in the 
form of a largo cluster of rocks, and on one side of 
wliich there was a sheer descent into a lava-bound 
ravine of 200 feet. This was a good mile and a half 
away from where we had left our horses, but as the 
ascent was gradual we determined to pack the animals 
with the tent and blankets up to this point, and, after 
taking them back to the oasis, carry the camp equipage 
on our own shoulders up to the snow-line, where we 
had resolved to camp for the night, in order to be 
able to begin the final ascent to the summit of the 
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great peak at daylight on tlie morrow. It was late ia 
the day when we had fioally carried out this arrange- 
ment, and, after packing ourselves with the tent, 
blankets, and all other necessaries to the extent of 
about twenty.five pounds each, we set ofE to climb the 
long, dreary spur, which mounted steeply upward 
until it lost itself in the region of eternal snow. 

Heavily laden and unused as we were to the burdens 
of professional pack-horses, we found the climbing 
both trying and monotonous. The long, dismal ex- 
panse which formed the spur up which our course 
lay was devoid of all vegetation. Our feet sank deeply 
into the shifting scoria, which, fractured into small 
pieces, covered the sides of the mountain for miles 
around in a dark-grey deposit, which looked intensely 
dreary as the sun sank to rest and a cold, cutting wind 
swept down from the snow-crowned glaciers above us. 

At 5800 feet enormous stones lay strewn about the 
ground, and we crossed the lower part of a deep lava 
ravine which wound high up into the side of the great 
peak above, and ended in a precipitous bluGT, where we 
saw what at first sight appeared to be enormous caves, 
with a frozen waterfall sticking out of them. It 
occurred to us that it they were really rocky caves, as 
they seemed to be, we might find shelter in them for 
the night from the freezing blast, so we toiled onward 
with our heavy burdens to an altitude of 6200 feet, 
when the caves turned out to be nothing more than 
two enormous holes in the rocky side of the mountain, 
and to reach which it would have required the skill of 
a well-trained monkey, as they had been placed by the 
fickle hand of nature high up at the end of a tremen* 
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doaa ravine, which fell with a sheer descent of hundreds 
of feet beneath the precipice on which we stood, and 
whose steep, rugged sides, built of horizontal layers of 
la^a rock, appeared to bare been twisted and distorted 
by some terrific volcanic convulsion. 

At tins elevation the whole canopy of snow which 
covered the summit of the mountain came down 
almost to our feet, while enormous masses of ice 
and long, ponderous icicles hung in shining festoons 
over the frowning precipices above. We were now. 
nearly at the head of the great spur along which we 
had come, and beyond which the tail peaks of the 
mountain still shot up to a height of nearly 4000 feet 
above us.' The spur at this point was bounded by the 
great ravine before alluded to, while on the other it fell 
with a steep deswnt into a deep, winding valley, beyond 
which the scoria hills rolled in endless confusion down 
to the wide plain below. At this point the mountain 
was strewn in every direction with dark boulders of 
trachytic rock, mtmy of which were of stupendous size, 
and as they were scattered about pell-mell in the most 
fantastic way, we seemed to have entered a weird 
graveyard sacred to the memory of mountain giants. 
The scoria ridges aroimd us were absolutely bare, and 
their dark outline had a desolate look, as if some fiery 
wind had swept over them and blasted every sign of 
life. The shades of evening now closed around us, 
and although the wind blew in strong blasts from the 
south, which chilled our blood, we hailed its icy breath 
with as much cheerfulness as we had done the genial 
warmth of the sun during the day, as we knew that 
whilst it remained in that quarter we should have fine* 
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weather, and would be able to make ttie long-wishe'1- 
for ascent to the aiimmit on the morrow; but if , on 
the other hand, it should happen to sliift into its old 
quarter, the atorai-clouds wonld sweep down upon us, 
and put us in au unpleasant and even dangerous pre- 
dicament. 

We determined to make this dreary locality our 
camping-place for the night, and by the aid of the 
alpenstocks and the flagstaff we had brought up with 
ns we managed to partially erect our tent under the 
lee of a big boulder. But before doing so, in order to 
prepare a space in which to lie down, we had to clear 
away the snow and thick coating of frost-like icicles 
that covered the ground, and then, in oi-der to keep 
ourselves in position, as the ground \Tas so steep, we 
formed a square of lai^e stones just big enough to hold 
us, and in this we laid our blankets. Tl<e alpenstocks 
were arranged in the form of a triangle at the outside 
end, the flagstaff was placed at the apex, and then 
jammed down in a sloping way under the boulder, and 
over this the tent was thrown, its sides being secured 
by a border of heavy stones. In this way there was 
just room enough for us to crawl inside. I mention 
these particulars because thereby hangs a tale. We 
had carried up just sufficient wood to make a small 
fire to boil the tea, and which we accomplished, after 
great difficulty, behind the leo of a boulder. Iti fact, 
nothing could be done unless under the shelter of one- 
of these enormous stones; to go to the windward side 
was simply to have the chilling blasts pass through 
one like a knife, and to be half blinded with scoria- 
eand. 
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' If I ^ero to live for a thousand years, no waning of 
the intellectual powers could cause me to entirely for- 
get the night we passed on Ruapehu. It is true we 
felt more secure than when camped in the wild regions 
of Tongariro, for we knew that the natives would not 
molest us at that altitude, as they have a tradition 
that when a man goes up Ruapehu he never comes down 
i^ain ; but, so far as comfort was concerned, the weird 
lava-bound Waihohonu Valley, with its legends of 
taniwhas and evil demons, was a perfect paradise and 
" happy hunting-ground " in comparison with the wild, 
snowy region, where we were now camped. Our bed 
was, of course, very rough, and two big particles of 
trachytic rock formed our pillows; but all this would 
have passed muster, and calm, refreshing sleep would 
have come to us, if it had not been for the fact that the 
loose scoria would keep slipping and sliding from 
under us as we lay on our steep incline. Although 
the moon shone as bright as day, the wind still con- 
tinued to blow in heavy gusts, which seemed to increase 
in violence afler every lull, and as it had already 
shifted a point or two still further southward, it was 
colder than ever, while what was at one time the lee 
of the boulder now became almost its windward side. 
Our tent at this stage swayed and flapped about in an 
incessant way, the icy blasts blew round about and 
underneath us, and in such a way that it was impos- 
sible to keep warm. At midnight the terrible climax 
came; with a noise like the howling of a thousand 
fiends, a terriBc gale of wind swept over the mountain. 
In an instant our tent was carried away from over us, 
the flag-pole struck Turner a frightful blow on the 
p 2 
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liead, and our blankets went fl5nng i-iglit and left-. So 
great was tbe force of the wind that it was impossible 
to stand against it Blinding showers of sand and 
Bcoria filled the air almost to sufFocation as each 
euocessire blast swept onward with terrific force, and 
everything was covered with a fine scoria dust, which 
got into the hair, filled the eyes, oansed a choking sen- 
sation about the throat, and permeated every article of 
clothing. It was useless to endeavour to erect our 
teut again, so we squatted down, Maori fashion, in our 
blankets behind another enormous boulder, which 
served to break the force of the wind, 'i'he thermo- 
meter now stood at 27°, and the gale continued to 
blow throughout the night with terrific fury, sweeping 
over the ice-bound summit of the mountain, and tiien 
down into the valleys below, carrying along in its 
course its dark clouds of scoria and showers of gritty 
sand. 

• It was only a few minutes past midnight when our 
tent blew away, and ^ve therefore had to pass six hours 
under the boulder before sunrise. Tbe thermometer 
now indicated six degrees of frost, which was just six 
degrees less than we had experienced on the previous 
nightr, but then we had no wind, and we were now 
2200 feet higher than then. Unpleasant as our situa- 
tion was, it had its attractions. Looking down upon 
the surrounding country from the great height upon 
which we were placed (6200 feet above the sea), a 
weird and curious picture presented itself to the gaze. 
Immediately below us, and far and wide around, in 
front and to the i-ight and to the left, rolled an ap- 
parently endless expanse of boulder- strewn scoria 
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ridges, tossed about like the wild, chaotic waves of a 
frozen sea, and covered with a complete network of 
dark hues, which marked the winding course of gulhes 
and ravines. Still further in front, and stretching in 
a broad expanse far below us, was a flat, white surface, 
Hke a snowy sheet of ice. This was the Rangipo Table- 
land, covered with a thick coating of frost. Beyond, 
again, rose a dark, frowning barrier, whose rugged 



outline lost itself in the distance as it stretched away 
to the north and to the south. These were the Kai- 
teanawa Mountains, mantled in a cloud of mist. From 
the broad, white plain deep down to the left rose the 
dark, majestic form of Tongariro, around the summit 
of which its white steam-cloud coiled in a feathery 
circle, looking like a silvery diadem beneath the light 
of the moon, which shone with a glittering lustre upon 
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the snows of Ruapehu, whose lofty summit seemed to 
touch the star-lit canopy above, white a magnificent 
aurora austratis, the most brilliant I had ever beheld, 
shot across the heavens from the southward, and lit 
up the sky with its tongue of silvery fire. It was worth 
all the hardships we had undergone to gaze on this 
grand sight alone and to commune, as it were, with 
the colossal wonders of nature, wrapped in the stillness 
and beauty of night. 

The whole scene, and the pecuhar circumstances 
under which wo viewed it, was one never to be for- 
gotten, while it brought, as all grand and impressive 
sights will, the most vivid associations before the 
mind. I pictured to myself the many and extraor- 
dinary changes this wild region had gone through to 
arrive at the condition under which we beheld it. 
"What singular and stupendous results had been brought 
about by forces and agencies now almost extinct 1 
Time was when the colossal mountain on whose fire- 
scorched sides we were crouching, was made desolate 
by tremendous volcanic eruptions, which sent forth 
clouds of smoke and sulphurous gases, showers of 
rocks and ashes, and streams and rivers of lava. Then 
lurid flames lit up the hills for miles around, and 
darkening clouds of fiery sand swept far and wide 
over the surrounding country. Then a hue of volcanic 
vents, like beacon-fires, illuminated the rocky head- 
lands of the great mountains around, and every 
towering fastness rose hot and quaking with sub- 
terranean heat. Then a change came about — one of 
those mysterious convulsions of which we only dream 
— the volcanic fires ceased, and the yawning craters 
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ivere filled wifcUsnow and the peaks crowned with ic9» 
and, as the earth gradually cooled down, a glorious 
vegetation, moulded in the most beautiful and varied 
forms of the creation, spread itself far and wide over 
the country, and nature smiled in all her radiance 
upon this magnificent and romantic land. 

At five o'clock in the morning the thermometer iu- 
dicated seven degrees of frobt, and the wind dtiU 
blew in fitful gusts, which covered us with sand. Th9 
cold now. w;a^intense, and, as the moon had set, th@ 
wide scope of country around us looked unpleasantly 
dismal beneath its pall of darkness. Our outlook was 
towards the east, and as the time for daylight ap- 
proached we watched anxiously for the first streak of 
dawn. 

Just b.'fiire six the thermometer went down half a 
degree, and a damp, chiUy feeling pervaded the air. 
Darker, colder, and more dismal it grew, until sud- 
denly, as if by enchantment, the black clouds opened 
in the east, and a fieiy streak shot upward, bathing 
with its golden hues the darkened sky. At first every, 
thing uround — the sky, tbe mountains, and the plains, 
the valleys, the rivers, and the lakes, tbe shining 
glaciers and the frozen snows — appeared one uniform 
creation of brilliant Hght, so brightly dazzhng that the 
eye could scarcely bear the splendour, but as the clouds 
of night rolled swiftly away the glow became still more 
vivid, and as the blue mists rose in the valleys the tops 
of the distant mountains looked like islands rising from 
a vapoury ocean — an archipelago in a sea of gold. By 
degrees the bright lustre of the sun was softened with 
tints, first of red, and then light transparent crimson. 
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changing through different hues, until the sky assumed 
a deep pure blue, which mei^ed towards the east into 
glowing violet. The towering summit of Ruapehu 
took the colour from these changes, and every portion 
on which the rmed tints fell appeared more beautiful 
than it had ever appeared before. The whole aspect 
of this sudden transformation from bight into day was 
indescribably grand, and as the glowing sun warmed 
our nearly frozen limbs we seemed to gain fresh life 
and energy from the fact that another glorious day 
had dawned upon the earth. 
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CHAFPER XVIII. 

RUAPEHU. 
(Second Daij.) 

ASCKNT Of THE QKBAT PltAE. 

The start— A lava bluff— Last signs ol vt-getut ion— Wall of con- 
glomerate rook — The Giant Rocks — Ancient crat«r — Difficult 
climbing — A frightful preci'iice — The ice crown-^-Ciitting our 
way over the ice — The auromit - Peaks and craler— A grand 
roup d'ml — The surrounding country — Taking landmarks — 
Point Victoria, 

As soon as we had made a hearty but very light 
breakfast, we started at once to make the ascent of 
the great peak, whoso steep, snow-clad aides rose up at 
the end of the spur on which we had been camped. 
We got ourselves up as warmly as circumstances 
would allow. Our boots were stout, and capable of 
withstanding snow and ice ; we wore thick overcoats 
belted round the waist, thick comforters round the 
neck, fur caps with flaps to protect the ears, while 
alpenstocks with flagstaff, and tomahawks to cut our 
way over the ice, completed our accoutrements. 

At an altitude of 6^80 feet we wound along a steep 
scoria ridge, and as the wiud was still blowing hard 
from the soutb, we found it very difficult to make 
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beadway. Even the light pole we baJ brought with 
us to place upon tbe summit became a great burden, 
and we each had to take spells every quarter of an 
hour to carry it. At 6800 feet the spur became 
steeper and steeper, and on one side it fell with a rapid 
descent of about 400 feet into a ravine below, while 
on the other it incliued abruptly towards the valley on 
our right. At 7000 feet we gained a lava bluff, which 
formed rugged giant steps of rock, over whicti wo 
climbed with great dtflBculty. 

At 7400 feet we came to another lava ridge, which 
rose above a steep scoria incline, covered with small 
particles of trachytic rock, pumice, and obsidian. From 
an altitude of a little over 6000 feet we had found no 
Vegetation, save that represented by the two small 
plants known as the Llyiistnim aromxticum and tbe 
GiiapJialium helUdioideSy which everywhere grew side 
by side in sheltered positions beneath the rocks and 
boulders, forming, as it were, the crowning garlands 
ot the splendid vegetation of the North Island. These 
t^mall delicate plants held undisputed sway in this 
elevated region, and not even a clump ot moss grew 
beyond the line which nature had defined as their 
snow-clad habitat. 

At an elevation of 8000 feet the wind blew boister- 
ously, and swept over the steep slopes of the mountain 
with terrific force. Here the whole geological formation 
was very curious, and we came on an immense ridge 
of lava and scoria conglomerate, containing big 
stones and boulders, which appeared to have been 
melted and fused together by a terrific heat. Here 
likewise scattered about in every direction were huge 
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masses of rock, some of which were from ten to 
twenty feet in height. At this elevation on our left 
was a stupendous mass of lava conglomerate, which 
rose up in the form of a solid wall over fifty feet in 
height, and so regular was its formation that it 
appeared to have been artificially formed. 

At an altitude of 8200 feet a tremendous trachytic 
bluff rose up for 100 feet on our right. Above this 
again towered a series of pointed, j^ged rocks, whose 



dark-red sides appeared to have been rent and torn 
asunder by some terrific volcanic force. These curious 
peaked elevations, which we named the " Giant Rocks," 
are conspicuous features in the outline of the great 
mountain when viewed from the plains to the east and 
north. All round this region the mountain was clad 
with snow, and festoons of icicles glittered from every 
rock and precipice. 

When we reached 8400 feet we experienced great 
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difficulty in climbing up a frozen scoria incline covered 
with great boulders of volcanic conglomerate. Looking 
down from this point the whole mountain had a singu- 
larly wild and rugged look^ and the giant, peaked rocks 
shot up in the form of bold pinnacles, and seemed 
to mark the site of an ancient crater, where the 
raging volcanic fires had rent the rocks into a thou< 
sand curious forms, and turned them into a deep-red 
colour. 

At 8600 feet, we climbed up a precipitous slopp of 
lava conglomerate, in the form of a mde terrace, 
upon which were gigantic boulders and masses of 
broken rock covered with a thick coating of ice 
and snow. Here it was almost impossible to stand 
against the wind, and we came to a steep scoria incline, 
covered with frozen snow as hard as ice. Up this we 
had to crawl on our hands and knees, as the wind 
sweeping around the mountain from the right, fear- 
fully cold, and with unabated force, made it impos- 
sible to stand. The scoria ridge and masses of rock 
and gigantic boulders that rose up around, were 
covered with festoons of ice, and the whole 
mountain shone and gUttered with a dazzling splen- 
dour. Above the white snow, the dark ridges of lava 
rose like stupendous walls, rugged, bare, and desolate, 
but adamantine and colossal in structure, as if the 
Architect of nature had intended them to endure for 
all time. All about this part of the ascent the sides 
of the mountain were steep and broken, and the cUmb- 
ing along the frozen surface was so difficult that we 
had to creep along the edge of the great conglomerate 
walls and hang on to the big stones that jutted out 
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from their surface. We could. now only go on for 
about fire miDutes at a time without stopping to rest, 
as we had not only .to combat the difficulties of our 
own track, but the force of the wind, which, blowing 
with increased force as we mounted higher and higher, 
threatened at places to blow us over the' precipices. 
Fortunately there was not a single cloud to be seen ; 
nothing but a bright sun and a clear blue sky, from 
which the wind swept down cjld, yet invigorating, but 
with tremendous force ; and, indeed, so steep and 
slippery with ice was this part of the mountain that it 
was only by carefully navigating our own course, as it 
were, by keeping to leeward of the projecting peak 
above, that we were enabled to make headway. 
. At an altitude of 8000 feet, after a hard struggle, 
we gained the rounded top of the great peak, and when, 
under the shelter of a rocky projection, we lay flat 
down, and peered over the frightful precipice on our 
left, the whole aspect of the giant mountain, as it swept 
with its rugged, ice-bound sides down to the wide 
expanse of bare scoria ravines and black lava ridges, 
as tbey wound into the dreary Onetapu Desert 
below, appeared grand and beautiful, as much by 
reason of its vast incompreheiisible proportions as by 
the wonderful effects of light and shade produced by 
the brilliant sunlight as it swept from the bright 
glacier above into the deep gorges and winding valleys 
below. 

Even at this stage we were not yet at the summit 
of the mountain, for the great rocky crown which 
we had remarked from the plain below still towered 
above our heads to a height of 150 feet. We now 
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found that tills singular monument was formed by a 
large outcrop of lava and conglomerate i-ock, which 
appeared at some remote period, when the volcanic 
fires were at their fiercest stage, to have oozed up 
above the surface of the surrounding rocks, and then 
congealed into a craggy mass with a Bymmetrical 
outline, which assumed the form of a rounded bluff 
towards tho east, and tapered gradually off towards 
the west. Covered with a thick crown of snow tliat 
overhung its summit like a fringe, and glittering from 
base to top with sheets of ice and shining icicles, it 
sparkled with an almost dazzling effect beneath the 
golden rays as they shot from above, forming a grand 
and befitting crown to the grand mountain. 

To scale this ice-bonnd pinnacle was our next task. 
Even to approach it at some parte was dangerous, for 
nature, in her certain but mysterious way, was doing 
her work as we looked on ; and as the mid-day sun 
reflected its warm rays upon the icy festoons, they 
melted and fell with a crash at our feet, but where, at 
its further and shaded end, the wind blew with its cool 
breath the ice was as firm and as solid as iron. 

With the cold blasts coming now and again with the 
force' of a perfect hurricane, we crawled on our hands 
and knees along the steeps of the lower end, and cut 
footsteps wit,b our tomahawks in the snow and ice, which 
spread itself like a white sheet over the precipitous 
inclines over which wo had to make our way before we 
could reach the base of the rocky mass. Up every 
yard we had to crawl with great caution, and, in order 
to steady ourselves, we linked ourselves together by 
holding on to the flag-pole, aa in many places a single 
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slip of the foot would have sent us rolling down the 
frozen steeps into eternity. The thrilling sensation 
caused by these adventures acted as a kind of stimu- 
lus, which was_ heightened by the fact that we knew 
when once on the summit of the ice-bound crown, not 
only the whole mountain, but the whole country would 
be beneath us. Cutting away the enormous icicles 
that impeded our progress, we climbed step by step up 
the treacherous, craggy sides of the towering mass of 
rock, but as we neared the top the gusts of wind swept 
round like a whirlwind on every side, so as to render 
it impossible at some points to approach the edge. 
Notwithstanding the wintry blasts, however, this day 
might be considered as a grand and a beautiful one 
for Ruapehu, but what the lofty crest of the great 
mountain must be like when storms break over it with 
terrific violence, when the wind howls from peak to 
peak, when the lightning leaps from crag to crag, when 
the thunder rolls and resounds through valley and 
ravine, when the snows descend, and darkening 
showers of hail and rain form bounding cataracts, no 
soul can tell. 

Once upon the summit of the rocky crown, a 
glorious sight burst upon the view — one unique in 
itself, and unequalled in sublimity. It was now one 
o'clock, and since the time wo had left the base of the 
mountain on the previous morning it had taken us 
nearly twenty hours of actual climbing to reach this 
spot ; and now we seemed to have entered a new world 
— a world where there was no sound but the sigh of 
the wind, where there was no sign of life ; a world 
placed high in the sky, made up of golden sunshine, 
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azure blue, and glittering snow and ice, but encircled 
as it were, by a broad expanse of gresn, bordered by 
tbe blue waves of tbe distant sea. 

Looking towards the south, along the summit, of 
the mountain, which stretched away for nearly a mile 
in length, peak rose above peak in colossal pro- 
portions from the dazzling expanse of snow. Each 
grand and towering mass of rock, tinted by the 
extinct volcanic fires of a reddish hue, standing 
out clearly defined against the light-blue sky, each 
pointed summit . shining with ice beneath the bright 
tight with grand and almost magical effect. Immedi- 
ately beneath where we stood was a steep precipice 
which foil perpendicularly for hundreds of feet below, 
and beneath this again was a wide circle of jagged 
rocks, marking the outline of a gigantic crater, 
filled to its craggy brim with snow, which was furrowed 
into chasms of enormous depth, the clean-cut sides of 
which looked white and beautiful in their winding 
outline. The furthest southern peak of the mountain 
stood out in grand relief in the distance, its rounded, 
cupola-shaped summit being perfect in outline, as if 
artificially fashioned to serve for the dome of a 
Mohammedan mosque. 

Turning from the wonders of the mountain, and 
looking out over the grand expanse of country which 
stretched far and wide on every side in all its pristine 
loveliness until it lost itself, as it were, in the wide 
expanse of ocean, just visible in the distance to the 
east and west, a wondrous panorama presented itself. 
Never had I seen a more varied and enchanting scene. 
I had beheld a wider expanse of country from the 
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SHmmit of the Eocky Mountains, gorges and precipices 
more stupendous in the valley of the Yosemite, and I 
had gazed over a land very similar in outline from the 
summit of Fusiyama in Japan, but never before had I 
stood upon a glacier-crowned height in the region of 
perpetual snow with an active volcano, rising thou- 
sands of feet, beneath me. nor had I ever beheld so 
wide an expanse of lake, mountain, and rolling plain 
mingling together, as it were, and forming one grand 
and glorious picture. This wondrous Elysium, for in 
its primeval beauty it looked like nothing else, with 
its colossal, glacier-scored mountain, had not the cold 
frigidity of the Alpine districts of the South Island, 
where Nature looks awful in its grandeur ; but here 
was the mingling, as it were, of the torrid and the 
frigid zone — a land where the snow-field and the 
glacier rose in all their impressive sublimity above a 
romantic-looking country clothed in a semi-tropical 
vegetation, where the choicest and most varied of 
trees and plants grew spontaneously in an atmosphere 
which might rank as the most healthful and invigo- 
rating in the world. The sight was, indeed, one 
calculated to overawe the mind and to impress the 
imagination with a sense of the omnipotence of the 
Creator. 

For a radius from where we stood of over 100 miles 
the whole country was mapped out and clearly defined 
beneath us. In the north, towering to the skies, we 
could discern the familiar forms of Pirongia, Karioi, 
Maungatautari, Te Aroba, Ngongotaha, Hapurangi, 
and flat-topped Horohoro, with Tarawera, Putauaki, 
and Tauhara standing further to the east. The forms 
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of Titiraiipenga, Rangitoto, Haurakia, Tapirimoko, 
and Haurungatalii rose abore the forests of the King 
Country ; the pointed summit of Hikurangi shot up- 
ward from the East Coast, and snow-clad Taranaki 
stood like a sentinel in the west, while Fihanga 
and Tongariro rose majestically from the plains 
below — all grand, isolated peaks, standing alone, 
and whose united altitudes, together with that of the 
giant mountain on which we stood, would exceed 
twice the height of Himalayas above the sea. All the 
intervening space was covered with mountain, valley, 
river, plain, and lake, and was so clearly defineil, that 
we could trace all the grand features of the country as 
if delineated upon a plan. In the centre of all shona 
the broad waters of Taupo as they stretched away like 
an inland sea— the winding form of Lake Rotoaira 
shone like a mirror in the plain below — and the minia- 
ture lakes on Tongariro looked like big turquoise get 
in a circle of adamant. Indeed, every feature of this 
wide expanse of country was both varied and beautiful. 
The broad, rolling expanse of plain which we had 
beheld during the night, with its coating of frost, was 
now radiant in its vivid mantle of green, which was 
relieved here and there by the winding rivers and 
rushing streams which burst from the sides of the 
great mountain and sped onward to join the Waikato 
as it wound along the base of the Kaimanawa 
Mountains, which rose like a series of undulating 
terraces, clothed with dark forests, above which their 
serrated peaks stood out in bold relief against the 
sky. Beyond the far-reaching mountains stupendous 
heights arose in tht direction of the south-east, range 
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after range, rolling away as far as the eye could reach 
to the distant iiuahine Mountains, whose stupendous 
outline bound the horizon in that direction. 

It was, however, the vast country to the west that 
most attracted our attention. It was the forbidden 
land we had already entered, whose hidden wonders we 



were unmasking — a mysterious region which now lay 
stretched before us in all its primeval grandeur. We 
could mark its valleys and its plains and its forests 
and its towering mountains, and get glances of its 
rivers as tbey gleamed in the sun. To enter this un- 
known region, as we intended to do, at its extreme 
Q 2 
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southern end, pass through the enormouB forest which 
covers it in that direction, and thence northward to 
Alexandra, we knew would b^ just 100 miles in 
a direct line, but we could now plainly see by the 
natural features of the country that by ordinary travel 
it would be at least twice that distance, and would 
require tcany a hard day's journey to accomplish. 
We therefore, from our elevated position, took careful 
note of the more prominent outlines of the country, 
and especially of the known high mountains, which we 
afterwards found to be splendid guides, as many of 
their peculiar features could not be mistaken. 

When we had laid off on our map the leading 
features of the country through which we intended to 
pass, we set to work and built a cairn of rock, about 
four feet high, at a point which exceeded 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and on this we hoisted our 
flag. As this magnificent peak of Buapebu, with its 
rocky crown of ice and snow, was not only the highest 
point of the mountain, but the very topmost summit 
of the North Island, we named it " Point Victoria," 
in honour of her Majesty the Queen. 
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IIIE EAIUANAWA H0DNTAIN8. 

Further plans — Across the plaine — In memoriam — The Ooetapu 
Desert— Mamanui camp— Grilled teeka—A heavy frost — ^The 
Kaimana was— Geological fonuation— A probable El Dorado^ 
Reputed existence of gold. 

As we had now successfully accomplished the aacent 
of the two great mountains, I determined to leave tbe 
tapued district as soon as possible, and strike a south- 
easterly course across the Onetapu Desert to the 
southern base of the KaimauHwa Mountains, in order 
to examine the geological formation of that region. I 
had noticed when examining the western banks of the 
"Waikato River, that on its opposite side, where the 
mountains rose in all their grandeur, the geological 
aspect of the country was entirely different from that 
of the Rangipo table-land, the geological formation of 
which was principally composed of fluvial drift, with 
a deep superimposed stratum of pumice, and over 
which again was a final stratum of volcanic earth, 
formed principally by the decomposition of the 
tracbytic rocks forming the numerous volcanic cones 
which bounded the table-laud on the west. Owing, 
however, to the flooded state of tbe Waikato, it was 
impossible to reach its opposite side, where the 
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Saimanawa Mountains rose in the form of a stupendous 
wall. I therefore resolved to head the river at its 
upper waters, in order to get into the Kaimanawa 
country in that way. 

On the day following our ascent of Ruapehu,.we 
started across the plains in the direction indicated 
above, and as the day was fine we rode leisurely along, 
coaxing our half-starved horses on their way by 
occiisional feeds from the luxuriant growth of native 
grasses which covered that part of the Rangipo. In 
this portion of the plains there was a great variety of 
native grasses, and among them were those known to 
the natives as the paraherake and pekipehi, while the 
tussock grass grew in clumps often three feet in height. 
Dotted all over the plain likewise was a curious spiked 
plant, which our horses carefully avoided whenever 
they came in its way. This singular plant grew at 
the bottom, in the form of a widespreading circular 
tuft, composed of narrow sword-edged leaves, the 
ends of which were as pointed and as sharp as a 
lancet. From the centre of the tuft rose a stem vary- 
ing from a foot to two feet in height, which bristled 
at the top with a spike-hke thorn, while clustering all 
over its sides were long thin thorns, pointed, and as 
sharp as needles. So strong and sharp are the thorns 
of this plant, that the. natives often use them as spurs. 

We had been told at Tokanu that at a certain point 
on these wide plains if we struck a certain native 
track hard by a certain stream flowing from the 
rugged gorges of Tongariro, we could see a pole which 
was strictly tapu in the eyes of the Maoris. When 
we came to the spot, the pole was there in the form of 
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a portion of a dead tree. Now, a melancholy tale was 
attached to this singular rehc. During the time of the 
war, when the Hauhaus under Te Kooti carried fire 
and sword among the loyal tribes of this part of the 
country, a native girl, it is said, of singular beauty, was 
passing alone by this very spot, when one of the rebel 
chief's followers approaching at the same time, brutally 
attacked her, and having accomplished his villainoua 
purpose, cut her throat, and rode on his way. Even 
the very name of this man is lost in oblivion, and his 
soul — well, never mind. When the girl's relatives 
came to search for her they found her body, and 
taking off her collaret, placed it on the pole, and tapued 
the place sacred to her memory, and this pole still 
standing on the wild plains now forms her only monu- 
ment. But, strange to say, the collaret, rounded, tied 
in a knot, and in form as perfect as if taken from the 
blood-stained neck but yesterday, was likewise there, 
and Nature, as if anxious to preserve this sad relic, 
had covered it with a coating of fine spiral moss, which 
made it look not unlike one of those wreaths of 
immortelles we sometimes see placed on Christian 
graves to invoke, as it were, the blessings of Heaven. 
I made a sketch of this lonely monument, and when 
the ravages of time shall have effaced it from all ken, 
these simple words may serve to recall the memory of 
one who was loyal to her queen, and who met death 
at a time when war and rapine swept over the land, 
and when the white and the dark race fought with a 
deadly and cruel hatred for the mastery of these fair 
and attractive regions. 

The Onetapu Desert, or " desert of sacred sand," as 
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its name implies, forms one of tbe most curious features 
oF this ref^on. It stretches from tbe eastern slope of 
Ruapehn to the batiks of the Waikato River, across 
tbe centre of the great table-land, and covers an area 
of over fifty square miles. In summer it is parched 
and dried, and in the winter months when the snows 
cover it, it is both dangerous and difficult to traverse. 
As we neared this trackless waste, the rich vegetation 
of the plains gradually died away, and gave place to 
the stunted plants and shrubs which we had dways 
found growing on the lower scoria deposits. This 
vegetation did not cover the ground in every direction, 
bat grew in patches here and there, and often in a very 
attractive way. The desert, at the surface, is com- 
posed entirely of a deposit of scoria, with rounded 
stones and trachytic boulders above, while, in some 
places, rise enormous lava ridges. Here and there a 
trickling watercourse winds over it, but taken alto- 
gether it is a dreary, monotonous expanse, which the 
superstitious minds of the natives have peopled with 
taniwkas and evil spirits. By its formation, it would 
appear as if Ruapohu, when in a state of activity, had 
distributed its showers of ashes and !ava over this 
wide region, and it would also appear that, at the 
period at which this extensive deposition of scoria 
occurred, there must have been growing upon this 
very spot an extensive forest similar to that now to 
be found on the western side of the mountfun, for, as 
we rode over the dreary expanse, we found the remains 
of enormous trees which had been converted into char- 
coal, as it were, at the time when the fiery ashes swept 
over them, and which had since become exposed, as the 
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upper surface was denuded by the action of the water 
flowiug down from the mountain. 

Towards sundown we gained the upper waters of 
the Waikato, which here wound across the desert in 
the form of a small stream coming from the direction 
of Euapehu. After crossing this we struck up to- 
wards the Exiimanawa Mountains, to the Mamanui 
stream, where there was a deserted Maori camping- 
place, and where we found excellent feed for our 
horses. The spot where we pitched our camp stood 
at an elevation of 3727 feet above the sea, on the 
banks of the Mamanui, which wound from the moun- 
tains to form one of the many tributaries of the 
Waikato which have their rise in these extensive 
ranges. The moon shone brightly by the time we had 
pitched our tent, and the tall heights, towering around 
us with their splendid vegetation, sheltered us from the 
chilly blasts that swept across the plains, and, taken 
altogether, it was a comfortable and pleasant spot in 
comparison to the weird mountains upon which we 
had been recently camped. 

This night we indulged in a delicacy which up 
to this moment we had neither time nor opportunity 
to cook. When we rode out to make the ascent of 
Tongariro we had the good fortune, as we then deemed 
it, to knock over a small weka or wood-ben. This 
diminutive bird Turner seemed to look upon as a kind 
of sacred offering from the gods, and he tied it to his 
saddle-bow, and kept a keen eye upon it, with the 
view of making the final sacrifice whenever we should 
have time to light a fire. We had now had it nearly 
six days in our possession, but this was in reality the 
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first opportuuity we had bad of cooking it. We 
Boon, however, had it grilling over our fire, and 
we ate it with avidity, regretting the while that Pro- 
vidence had not provided us with a fuU-growD bird 
in place of a mere fledgling. The weka {Balus 
AustralU) is very plentiful in the plains around 
Tongariro. 

We passed a fairly comfortable night in this secluded 
spot, but it was one of the coldest we had experienced. 
Before midnight the whole country was covered with 
a thick white frost, and at four in the morning the 
thermometer stood as low as 27°. 

The Kaimanawa Mountains are situated in almost 
the very centre of the island, with a general north- 
easterly and south-westerly bearing, and attain to an 
elevation of about 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Stretching across the g^eat central table-land in an 
extent of about eighty miles, their tall serrated peaks 
form a grand and beautiful feature in the many 
natural wonders of the surrounding country, while the 
primeval forests which clothe them to their summits 
are among the finest in the country. From whatever 
point of view they are beheld, they disclose the most 
delightful views, and when their pointed peaks are 
covered with the winter snows they afford the most 
beautiful Alpine scenery to be found in the North 
Island. Clothed everywhere with a dense growth of 
vegetation, they tower one above the other in a series 
of mountain terraces, whose stupendous sides are 
broken by enormous gorges which form the outlets of 
innimierable streams, while winding valleys open to 
the view the most romantic and attractive prospects. 
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- It is, however, the geological formation of this 
extensive mountain range, covering many hundreds of 
square miles, which is of especial interest. Unlike the 
volcanic cones, which form one of the moat remarkable 
features of this division of the country, and which 
have their origin in a trachytic formation, the rooks 
comprising the Kaimanawa Mountains belong to the 
paleozoic order, and are composed principally of clay 
slate with quartz veins, brownish semi> crystalhzed 
sandstones, silicious schists, and diorites as intrusive 
rocks. 

When, upon the day after our arrival at Mamanui, 
we followed up the creeks where we had been camped, 
and ascended these mountains to a height oF 4000 
feet, I found all these rocks in sUu, but, owing to the 
densely wooded nature of the country, it was only in 
the ravines that the geological formation could be 
examined. The clay slates were placed more or less 
vertically, by reason of the intrusion of the diorite bars 
through their plane, while the quartz I found on the 
slopes of the hills and in abundant quantities in the 
creeks, and from the auriferous indications which I 
noticed on all sides, I much regretted that, owing to 
the necessity to press on our journey, I was prevented 
from examining this country more closely. I am, 
however, firmly of opinion that this extensive range, 
which presents many features in common with the 
Sierras of California, offers to the geologist a rich field 
for research, and to the miner a probable El Dorado 
where, I believe, great treasure will be brought to light 
in years to come. It is more than likely that the 
whole of this extensive mountain range will be found 
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upon examiDation to be rich ia all the mineral pro- 
ducts common to geological formations of a like kind, 
and that not only gold but other minerals will be found. 
It is likewise worthy of note that the natives of this 
district with whom we aflerwards came in contact 
assured us of the existence of gold in these moun- 
tains, as likewise of a mineral which, bj the descrip- 
tion they gave of it, I judged to be silver. Although 
it is impossible to define by any theoretical course of 
reasoning what hidden treasures may exist in the 
fastnesses of the Kaimanawas, there can be no doubt 
that the whole region is well worthy an extended 
examination. The discovery of a payable gold-field in 
this locality could not fail to confer a material benefit 
upon the whole country. Situated as these mountains 
are in the centre of the island, they are easily acces- 
sible from all points; and if once the existence of 
remunerative auriferous deposits were established, the 
spread of population would follow, and in this way the 
vast and varied resources of an extensive portion of 
Ihe colony would be developed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SECOND ASCEST OF RUAPEHO. SOURCES OF THE WHAKOAEUIT 
AND WAIKATO ElVKBa. 

Curious parterres — Supposed source of Whangaehu — A gigantic lava 
bed— A steep bluff— The Horseshoe Fall— The Bridal Veil Fall 
— The Twin Falls— A dreary region — Ice cavea — Source of the 
Waikato — The descent~Oui camp on the desert. 

Having satisfied myself as to the geological formation 
of the Kaimanawa Mountains, I next determined to 
trace up the Whangaehu and Waikato Rivers to their 
source in Ruapehu. Striking our camp at Mamanui, 
we took a south-westerly course for some distance, 
until we struck the Whangaehu River, which we found 
winding across the desert in the form of a wide, 
rushing stream. Once on the opposite side, we were 
again fairly on the Onetapu Desert, and we shaped 
our course in the direction of the eastern side of 
Ruapehu, where a tremendous ravine seemed to lead 
right into the very heart of the mountain. 

When passing over some portions of the great scoria 
plain, we found all of the plants and shrubs peculiar to 
the region growing together with dwarf trees, but 
all so artistically dispersed by the hand of Nature as to 
appear like miniature gardens, with winding walks 
that formed a perfect labyrinth. In fact, so beauti- 
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fully and carefully designed were some of these 
parterres, that it was almost impossible to believe that 
they had not been artiBcially formed. Every species 
of plant that we had hitherto found in the district 
grew in them, with a vast variety of shrubs we had 
not before observed, while the scoria winding about 
the clumps of vegetation was so even as to appear as 
if it had been artificially rolled down. 

The Whangaeho River, which takes its rise in the 
eastern side of Ruapehu, is one of the largest streams 
in the colony. Bursting forth high up in the snows 
of the mountain, it crosses the desert in an easterly 
direction, and then, with the fall of the country, takes 
a swifl bend towards the south in its course to the coast, 
where it joins the sea, in a distance of about sixty 
miles from its source. From the point where it issues 
from the mountain, and for many miles as it winds 
throagh the plains, its waters are rendered perfectly 
white from the enormous amount of alum with which 
they are charged. We had been informed by the 
natives at Tokanu that the source of this river rose in 
an pnormoua black rock, or dark bluff, which forms a 
conspicuous feature near the eastern base of the 
mountain, and it was therefore towards this point we 
directed our course. 

The whole of this side of Ruapehu appeared sin- 
gularly rugged, and above the deep gorges the 
enormous bluffs and precipices seemed to mount one 
above the other to the glacier-crowned peaks above. 
We struck into a boulder-strewn ravine, and, after 
following this along for a considerable distance, we 
found that it brought us to the dark mass of rocks 
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which the natives had indicated to us. It was, how- 
ever, clear at once that the true source of the river 
was a loDg distance up the mountain from this point. 
The dark rocks, which were nothing more than enor- 
mous outcrops of lava, formed the portals, or entrance, 
as it were, to a still deeper gorge, which led further 
into the mountain, and which looked as weird and as 
dismal as anything Dante or Dor^ had ever created. 
When we had got fairly into tLis tremendous chasm, 
a most curious sight presented itself. Below our feet 
was the bed of the ravine, strewn with boulders of all 
sizes, which lay scattered about in endless confusion, 
as if hurled from the heights above by the hands of 
mountain giants. On cur left rose an immense lava 
wall, over 100 feet in height, and on our right, rising 
from the bed of the ravine, was a wide stratum of 
alluvial drift, composed of saud and water-worn 
boulders. Resting on this stratum, just as it had 
cooled, was a lava stream, about 200 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, as sharp and as clear in all its pro- 
portions as if it had been cast out but yesterday from 
the fiery craters of the mountain. Dark, bright, and 
shining with a metallic lustre, it looked like a solid wall 
of bronze built by Cyclopean hands, ihe stupendous 
jagged ridge which crowned it resembling the rampart 
of an embattled fortress. This appeared to be one of 
the grandest specimens of a trachytic lava bed to be 
found in any part of the world, and it formed one of 
the most interesting geological phenomena I had ever 
beheld. Looking at this stupendous mass, one could 
fairly realize how widespread and how tremendous in 
its proportions must have been the volcanic action of 
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Ruapehu. The stream of lava whicb had formed this 
great deposit had evidently come from one of the 
many central craters of the mountain, and had rolled 
down in a molten stream for a distance of several 
miles, until it had gradually cooled into its present 
form. When gazing up at this singular monument, it 
could be seen that there was not a single flaw in its 
whole surface to mar the general outline of its colossal 



propm-tions. Here and there from the hard metallic 
surface, which shone like bronze by some powerful 
agency difficult to comprebeud, blocks of the adaman- 
tine rock had fallen into the ravine below, but even 
every line of their surface was as sharp and as angular 
as if they had been just wrought into form under our 
eyes. 

When we had travelled a considerable distance up to 
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the head of this wild gorge, we found it impossible to 
get out of it except by the way we had come, so we 
headed back again, and climbed, with great difficulty 
and at considerable risk, up the enormous bluff form- 
ing the entrance to the gorge, the sharp edges of the 
lava being particularly rough on our hands. Once at 
the summit of the bluif, we gained a long spur which 
formed the top of the great bed of lava we had 
examined in the ravine below, and which was here 
about 600 yards in width, as evidenced by the rugged 
outcrops of black rock that rose above the surface of 
the ground on every side. Travelling for a short 
distance up this steep ridge, we descended a rocky 
precipice to the right into another weird gorge, 
where the milky waters of the Whangaehu came 
bounding in a rapid descent over boulders and rocky 
precipices. We crossed the river at this point, and 
we kept the stream on our left for a considerable 
distance up the mountain. 

When we had followed up this ravine for a long 
distance we came to another scoria spur, mounting 
upwards towards the mountain. About two miles up 
this the ravine widened out, with high lava walls on 
either side, while right in the centre rose a high ridge 
of lava, which ended in steep, sloping ridges of fine 
scoria. The great snow peaks beyond now came into 
full view, and at a height of 5300 feet the ravine 
opened out on our left, and over the flat terrace above 
a large waterfall fell from a height of 150 feet over a 
semicircular precipice into a deep, rocky basin, and, as 
the vast volume of water poured on to the great rocks 
beneath, it resounded through the ravine like the echo 
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of distant thunder. We named this the " Horseshoe 
Fall " from the shape of the precipice over which the 
water fell. 

Prom the Horseshoe Fall we mounted still higher 
up a very steep ascent on to a flat-topped scoria spur, 
which immediately to the right descended into a 
rugged ravine over a sheer precipice of 400 feet, while 
to the left of the ridge, which we followed up, 
rolled the Whangaehu, at a depth of about 300 feet 
in the gorge below, and beyoud which the giant form 
of one of the principal spurs of the mountain, bijilt up 
of scoria and layers of lava, rose to a height of about 
1000 feet above us. "We were now high up in tho 
mountain, and the cold wind from the snow-crowned 
glacier above swept over us with a chilly blast, while 
the colossal walls of rock, toweriog above on every side, 
cast their weird shadows around, and blocked out 
every ray of sunlight. "We climbed for about three 
miles farther up the dreary scoria spurs, the monotonous 
appearance of which was only relieved by the fentastic 
outcrops of lava rock, which jutted up above the sur- 
face in every direction, as if still hot and quaking with 
subterranean heat. One of the most remarkable features 
about these fantatitic outcrops of lava was that time 
and the devastating effects of the elements to which 
they must have been subjected for hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of years, appeared to have left no traces 
upon them, the hard, metalUc-looking surface of the 
rock being as sharp in outline as if it had but just got 
cool from the terrific heat of the stupendous fires, 
which had left their impress in every direction over the 
face of the mountain. Not a sign of vegetation was to 
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be seen anywhere. We could not even get a glimpse 
of the country around, as the windings of the enormous 
gorge had led us, as it were, into the very heart of the 
mountain, and had surrounded us with its high, rugged 
walls. As we climbed still further to the glacier- 
crowned heights above us, the appearance of this wild 
ravine became still more desolate ; rugged, craggy 
boulders of black rock were scattered about the slopes 
in every direction, and we had to climb over huge 
masses of rock that barred our pathway. Thick icicles 
now covered the ground, hung in festoons from the 
rocks, and bedecked the high precipices in the form of 
a glittering fringe, while the snow was not only on the 
heights above, but in the deep ravines beneath us. In 
the distance we could hear the loud roaring of a 
cataract, and, as we pressed on, the sound of the 
falling water resounded louder and louder, and at 
an altitude of 6250 feet another waterfall, far larger 
and more beautiful than the one we had previously 
discovered, burst into view. We had hoped that this 
would prove the source of the river, as it was now late 
in the day, and it was clear that we would not have 
much more time for climbing if we wished to gain our 
camp before nightfall. We soon found, however, that 
the great gorge still wound into the mountain for 1000 
feet above, and that the true source of the river was 
yet further ahead. We took our first rest at this 
stage, and gazed in admiration at the leaping volume 
of water in front of us. Here, on our right, rose a 
gigantic bluff of lava and conglomerated rock, while 
round this frowning point and coursing down the steep 
incline of the gorge, up which we were ascending, 
K 2 
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swept the white waters of the Whangaehu, until the 
whole volume, concentrated into a narrow rocky channel, 
hurst over a precipice with a fall of 300 feet into the 
rocky gorge helow. This was one of the most beautiful 
and unique cascades I had ever seen. AH around the 
craggy rocks were white with a deposit of alum from 
the spray of the fall, while the water, of a milky hue, 
poured over the precipice in a continuous frothy stream, 
which appeared by its whiteness like folds of delicate 
lace. This beautiful cascade had not the sparkle and 
glitter of ordinary waterfalls, but a soft, milky appear- 
ance different to anything I had ever beheld before. 
The big, circular, rock-boimd basin, into which the wat^r 
fell, was decorated around its sides with fantastic 
clusters of icicles, all of the same milky whiteness, 
and mingling as they did with the still whiter snow, 
they served to complete one of the most singular and 
attractive features of this weird ravine. "We named 
this the " Bridal Veil Fall " on account of its peculiar 
lace-like appearance. 

Leaving the Bridal Veil Fall to dart over its echoing 
rocks, we struck up the steep, precipitous ridge ahead, 
where we could still See the white waters of the river 
coming down, as it were, from the very summit of the 
mountain. Here the whole surroundings had a most 
wild and romantic appearance, and we seemed to have 
entered a dismal solitude where there was no sound 
but the rushing of waters as they dashed over the 
rocky precipices, or rolled among the stupendous 
boulders which lay scattered about the winding chan- 
nels of the deep ravines. We pushed on as fast as we 
could over an enormous outcrop of lava, and when we 
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liad reached 6760 feet fresh wonders still seemed to 
call us onward. At this elevation we discovered two 
cascades falling oyer a steep, bluff-like precipice, and 
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only at a short distance apart from each other. These 
two shoots of water, which appeared to be of the same 
proportions, fell from a height of about 100 feet into 
the ravine below, and then dashed onward to leap over 
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the precipice of the Bridal Veil. All around the rocks 
were resplendent with icicles, and with the white 
coating of alum appeared like alabaster. We named 
these the "Twin Waterfalls" on account of their 
singular resemblance to each other. 

From this point of the great ravine we again mounted 
up precipitous rocks and laya ridges, one of which we 
had to climb hand over hand for a height of fifty feet. 
The river now, as far as we could discern, appeared to 
pour out of the snow as it came down in a rapid 
torrent through a precipitous ravine, along the side of 
which we crawled with difl&culty. As we mounted 
higher the stupendous rocka, over which we had to 
make our way, were piled about in the most intricate 
confusion, and in one place we had to pass over an 
outcrop of trachytic rock which was broken into 
angular pieces, as sharp as flint, and fractured in every 
direction, as if it had been subjected at some period to 
the force of a terrific explosion. It required great 
care to get over this difficult point, as there was only 
room enough to crawl along between the wall of rock 
on one side, and a precipice of 200 feet on the other, 
which fell with a sheer descent into a big, circular, ice- 
bound pool, into which the milky waters of tho 
Whangaehu poured in the form of foaming cascades. 
Here, around on every side, rose steep precipices, 
great buttresses of black lava mounted up in the form 
of stupendous blufis that supported, as it were, the 
rampart-like heights above, while right in front of us, 
and towering to an altitude of over 1000 feet, was a 
glacier slope crowned with craggy peaks, which stood 
out in bold relief against the sky. This rugged locaUty 
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was one of the most singular of the whola mountain. 
No region could be wilder or more desolate in appear- 
ance. There was nothiog but the blue heavens above 
to relieve the frigid glare of the ice, the cold glitter of 
the snows, and the dreary tints of the frowning fire- 
scorched rocks. We now seemed to be in a new 
world, where solitude reigned supreme, and where 
Nature, casting aside her most radiant charms, looked 
stem and awe-inspiring in her mantle of ice and 
snow. 

Right under the snowy glacier above us were wide, 
yawning apertures, arched at the top, and framed, as 
it were, with ice, in the form of rode portals, through 
which the white waters of the river burst in a con- 
tinuous stream. These were ice caves. Climbing 
over the rough boulders, and then descending into a 
rocky channel, where the water mounted over our 
knees, we entered the largest of these singular struc- 
tures, when a wonderful sight met the gaze. We 
found ourselves in a cave of some 200 feet in circum- 
ference, whose sides of black volcanic rock were 
sheeted with ice, and festooned with icicles, all grandly 
and marvellously designed. At the further end from 
where we entered was a wide, cavernous opening, so 
dark that the waters of the river, as they burst out of 
it in a foaming, eddying stream down the centre of 
the cave in which we stood, looked doubly white, in 
comparison with the black void out of which they 
came. We were now right under the enormous glacier 
that covered the summit of the mountain, and the 
roof of the cave was formed of a mass of frozen snow, 
which had been fashioned by some singular law of 
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Nature into oval-shaped depressions of about two feet 
in height, and a foot and a half broad, all of one 
uniform size, and so beautifully, uid so mathematically 
precise in outline, as to resemble the quaint designs of 
a Moorish temple ; while, from all the central points 
to which the edges of these singular designs converged, 
a long single icicle hung down several inches in 
diameter at its base, perfectly round and smooth and 
clear, tapering off towards its end with a point as 
sharp as a needle. High up on our left, in the waits 
of the cavGj were two apertures like the slanting 
windows of a dungeon, through which the light 
streamed, giving a soft, mysterious halo to the whole 
scene, which looked weird and indescribably curious. 
We had brought candles with us, and lighting them, 
we pressed forward to explore the deep cavern beyond, 
but to do so we had to climb over sharp, slippery 
rocks, which were covered with a coating of ice, as 
if they had been glazed with glass, while the 
white waters streaming beneath us fell into a deep, 
eddying pool. We managed, after some difficulty, to 
cross the stream in the second cave, and to penetrate 
a considerable distance along the treacherous rocks 
into the very centre, as it were, of the great mountain ; 
but, just as we were winding along a kind of sub- 
terranean passage, which looked like a short cut into 
eternity, our lights went out, owing to the water 
falling from above, and, as we could hear nothing but 
rushing waters ahead, we, with some difficulty, beat 
a retreat into the first cave, which looked like a fairy 
palace in comparison with the dark cavern we had 
just lefl. These caves were at an altitude of 7000 
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feet above the level of the sea, and we were now at 
the true source of the remarkable river. Wherever 
the water poured over the rocks it left a white deposit, 
and when we tasted it, it produced a marked astringent 
feeling upon the tongue, leaving a strong taste of 
alum, sulphur, and iron, with all of which ingredients, 
especially the two former, it appeared to be strongly- 
impregnated. ' 

It is a remarkable and interesting geographical fact 
that the waters which form the eource of the "Waikato 
River burst from the sides of Ruapehu, within a 
short distance of the Whangaehu, and at almost the 
same altitude. Both streams run almost parallel to 
each other for a long distance from their source, and 
then, as they reach the desert, they gradually diverge 
and divide the two great watersheds of this portion 
of the country, the Waikato flowing to the north into 
Lake Taupo, and the Whangaehu to join the sea in 
the south. There is, I believe, no place in the world 
where two great rivers may be seen rising at an altitude 
of over 7000 feet in the sides of a glacier-clad mountain, 
and rolling for miles, side by side, down its rugged 
slopes, the waters of the one of alabaster whiteness, 
and the waters of the other as pure and as limpid 

' Near to this poiut, on the summit of the mountain, there in a 
lake formed by Ein estinct crater, filled by subterranean springs, and 
it is likely that the Whangaehu may in some way be connected with 
it. It is, however, clear that there must, of neocBsity, be strong 
subternuiean springs in this portion of the mountain, to account for 
the lai^e yolame of water forming the source of this river, as likewise 
esteoBive deposits of alum, of some form or another, to cause the 
complete discoloration of the waters by that mineral, I believe that 
this singular river will be found to possess great medicinal properties 
for the cure of rheumatic affections and cutaneous disorders. 
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as crystal, and each forming the dividing waters of 
an area of country of nearly 1 00 miles in length. 

It had taken us nine hours to reach the ice cares, 
and as it was now late in the day we began to descend 
with all haste, in order, if possible, to reach the point 
where we had left our horses before nightfall. 

As the sun went down the wind blew with a freezing 
blast, and as we descended precipice after precipice, 
and ridge after ridge, and the tints of evening crept 
gradually over the dismal sides of the mountains, our 
course appeared long beyond measure. When we got 
near to the immense mass of lava we had beheld in 
wonder in the morning, the shades of night overtook 
us, and it was with great diflSculty we could pick our 
way over the rough boulders of the dark, weird gorge, 
which now looked like Bante's Inferno with the fires 
put out. We again struct the waters of the Whan- 
gaehu, and shining as they did like a white streak in 
the darkness, we were enabled to follow them up until 
we came to our camp. 

We soon had our tent erected under the lee of a 
cluster of scrub, which served to protect us from the 
fury of the wind, which now swept in strong blasts 
across the scoria plains. Our camping-place was as 
near as possible in the centre of the desert, and at 
a point which indicated an elevation of 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It might, in fact, be 
considered as the highest point of the great central 
table-land, for it was here that the watershed divided, 
and flowed on the one hand to the north, and on the 
other to the south, as previously described. A drink 
of tea and a biscuit formed our only meal, and then 
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we lay down to pass one of the roughest and most 
uncomfortable nights we had ever experienced. About 
midnight a great storm of wind swept over the plains, 
and dark clouds gathered over the heavens, and the 
rain continued to descend in torrents throughout the 
night. Fortunately for us, the few straggling bushes 
around served to break the force of the blast, other- 
wise everything would have been blown away. 
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CHAPTER XXt. 



Our commiBsariat gives out-Tbe Murimotu Plaina— The settlement 
■ — The homestead — The welcome— Society at Karioi — The natives 
—The Napier IfaiL 

"When morning broke over our camp on the Onetapn 
Desert the rain poured down without intermission, tho 
flood waters of the great mountain 8wept over the 
plains in every direction, and the whole country, 
obscured for the moat part by heavy mists, looked 
indescribably desolate. To remain camped where we 
were was simply to court starvation. We were now 
nearly 100 miles from where we had started, and, 
while our horses were so weak as to be hardly able to 
walk, through exposure and want of proper food, our 
own commissariat was reduced to its lowest. Yet, np 
to this point, we had not accomplished one-half of our 
intended journey. It is true we had ascended the 
great mountains, and had seen their wonders, but 
there were stiU dense forests and unknown regions to 
be traversed. "VVe had been told before setting out 
from Tapuwaeharuru that a sheep-station known as 
Karioi could be reached by travelling in the direction 
of Whanganui. This was out of our course, but thero 
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was no alternative but to make for it, in order to 
recruit our horses and replenish our commissariat. 
We therefore looked towards this place as a kind of 
Land of Promise, flowing with the proverbial milk 
and honey. 

Once clear of the sterile desert, we took a southerly 
course along the Whangaehu River, until we reached 
the magnificent tract of open country known as the 
Murimotu Plains. This wide district, which forms, as 
it were, the southern slope of the great central table- 
land, stretches in the west to the borders of the forest 
country which extends to the valley of the Whanganui, 
while to the eastward it is bounded by the lower hills 
which branch out in the form of extensive ridges 
from the southern end of the Kaimanawa Mountains. 
These plains, which resemble in general features those 
to the north of the desert forming the Rangipo plateau, 
are covered with a network of streams and rivers, and, 
for the most part, with a luxuriant growth of native 
grasses, the ridges and lower hills which dot them 
towards the east being carpeted with low fern. We 
travelled across the plains principally by compass 
bearing, and we had to cross many swollen streams in 
our course, the waters of one pouring in the form of a 
cascade into a deep circular basin. Beyond this point 
we a^ain struck the Whangaehu, which had now 
become a wide stream, but its waters were still quite 
white. After a journey of nine hours, during which 
time the raiu and wind never ceased, we sighted a 
" three-rail fence," which we joyously hailed as the 
first sign of civilization we bad seen for some time. 

The fence proved to be the horse-paddock of the 
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station, and following it along, we soon came to our 
destination. We found the variouB wkarei and rustio 
huts composing the settlement of Karioi scattered 
promiscuously about the banks of the Tokiahuru 
River, a tributary of the Whangaehu, which wound 
through the station in its course to the south. The 
site of the settlement was most delightfully chosen, and 
the views from every part of it were most attractive. 

Upon arrival at the homestead all hands came to 
greet us, although nobody knew who we were, nor 
where we had come from ; nor were we asked whether 
we were hungry. With true bush etiquette, that was 
taken as a matter of course, and we were soon invited 
to partake of what was to us a magnificent repast. 

We found the good people of Karioi true cosmo- 
polites, ready to enter into conversation and to famish 
all the news in their power in exchange for what we 
could tell them of the country we had passed through. 
Strange as it may appear, in this small settlement of 
whites and natives, which formed the last link in the 
chain of European settlement stretching from the 
East Coast into this portion of the country, our plea- 
sant party at Karioi was composed of representatives 
of many nations. A Mr. Rees, who had come up 
from Whanganui, was a native of Australia, and had 
served in the armed constabulary at Parihaka; Mr. 
Newman, our host, hailed from the South of England ; 
one of the " hands" was a New Zealander, another an 
Austrian, a third came from the Alpine districts of the 
Tyrol, and another from the Land o' Cakes, while the 
native race was here represented by several hapus of 
one of the principal Whanganui tribes. To listen to 
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the spirited description given by Mr. Eeea of the 
Parihaka campaign, and to his delineation of Te Whiti ' 
and other notable chiefs, to pari^icipate in the varied 
conversation upon the wonders of the surrounding 
country, to chat with the Tjrolese in his native tongue, 
and to feel that a great vacuum had been filled in our 
insides, was so great a change to what we had recently 
experienced, that we now seemed to be partaking of 
the pleasures of the varied society and seductive 
luxuries of a first-class antipodean caravansary, where 
hospitality was boundless and good-fellowship the 
order of the day. 

In the evening we visited the native kainga, and 
spent some time with the Maoris in the ickarepimi. 
Ther6 were about twenty natives present, men, women, 
and children, and in the centre of the primitive apart- 
ment blazed a huge fire, which threw out a terrific 
heat, and rendered the place almost unbearable. The 
natives were mostly short of stature, with hard fea- 
tures, and I remarked that they spoke with a much 
harsher accent than those further to the north, and 
that they clipped many of their words in a remarkable 
way. When Turner inquired for an explanation of 
this habit, they stated that their great ancestor, 
Ngatoroirangi, when he came over in the Arawa canoe 
was engaged in baling out that crafb during a storm, 
and that whilst so doing he caught a severe cold, 
which caused him to speak in a sharp, halting kind of 

' Te \VTiiti and Tohu, the Maori propheU, were captured in 1882, 
at the instance of the Government, by the armed constabulary at the 
native settlement of Parihaka, for inciting their followeia to commit 
acts of lawlessness against the European settleia. 
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way, which has been imitated ever since by many of 
the Whauganui tribes, who claim descent from that 
celebrated chief, and who has been before alluded to 
in a previous chapter as the first explorer of the 
country. 

On the second evening after our arrival at Karioi, 
and when all hands were assembled in the homely 
whare watching the big pots boiling for supper, in 
fact, when everything looked couleur de rose, a horse- 
man rode up bespattered with mud from head to foot, 
bringing a packet of papers and a handful of letters. 
This was the Napier mail, and we hailed it with 
delight, as it was the first tidings of civilization we had 
obtained since we left TapuWaeharuru, over twenty- 
four days past. We anxiously scanned the telegrams, 
to see what had arisen with regard to the Mahuki 
difficulty, when we learned that the native minister 
was about to leave Alexandra to travel by way of the 
Mokau River to Taranaki, in company with a body- 
guard of armed natives, under the chief Hone Te 
Wetere, that Mahuki's tribe was going to oppose his 
journey through that portion of the country, and that 
a gallows had been erected at Te Kumi, to hang the 
native minister and all other whites that might be 
caught across the aukaii line. This news, which was 
about the most exciting item of intelligence the papers 
contained, was discussed with much gusto. The mere 
idea of war in the King Country — Alexandra in flames 
and a minister hanged — seemed to act like magic upon 
the heroic hearts of the cosmopolitan community at 
KarioL This new phase of the native difficulty 
Turner and myself treated with apparent indifference, 
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but in reality, coming as it did at that moment, we 
secretlj deemed it of no small concern, as we had 
determined to leave Karioi on the followiog daj, re- 
enter the King Country at its southern end, and come 
out somehow across the northern frontier. In the 
suggestive words of the schoolboy, we never *' let on ;" 
but, as a matter of fact, from the time we left Karioi 
until we crossed the aukati line at Alexandra, five 
weeks afterwards, this significant item of intelligence 
was our bete noire, as during our progress northward 
we could never tell from day to day what difficulties 
we might run into with the natives by reason of the 
Ilursthouse-Mahuki episode. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

FOEB8T COOKTBT. 

The start from Kuioi — On the back — Te Wheu maps the oountry — 
The primeval solitude — Terangakaika Forest— The flora — 
DifBcuIties of travel — The lakos— Birds — Pakihi — Mangawheio 
River — Gigantic vines — Fallen trees — Dead' forest giants — Ma- 
ngatotara and Mangatuku Rivers— A "Slough of Despond" — 
Dismal Swamp. 

"We were invited to stay ae long as we liked at Karioi, 
but as we were anxious, as the weather was breaking, 
to push forward as soon as possible, we had to content 
ourselves with two days' rest, and on the morning 
of the 24tli of April we again set out. Having 
examined all the principal natural features of the 
country for over 200 miles northward of this point, 
I determined to traverse the plains to the southward 
of Ruapehu, and then pass through" the great forest 
to the westward of that mountain, in order to reach 
the Manganui-a-te-Ao River near to its junction with 
the Whanganui, and afterwards proceed northward 
through the King Country, by the best route we could 
and. 

We had heard from the Maoris that there was 
an unfrequented native track, leading somewhere in 
the direction gf the Manganui-a-te-Ao River, through 
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the region we were going to ezplore, but it was at 
all times difficult to travel, and still more difficult to 
find, unless by those well acquainted with the country. 
We were told that it led over high mountains and 
steep hills, and across rivers and boggy creeks in- 
numerable. With these difficulties ahead, we en- 
deavoured to secure the services of a native guide to 
accompany us as far as Ruakaka, the Maori settlement 
on the Manganui-a-te-Ao, but no one among the many 
natives we treated with was willing to make the 
journey ; all excusing themselves upon the plea that 
" they did not like to undertake the responsibility of 
introducing Europeans into the country. At last, 
after considerable parleying, a native, named Te Wheu, 
agreed to put us on to the track for a consideration, 
so we set out without delay. Aa it was clear that 
we should have to traverse the great forest on foot, 
and have much difficult travelling, we abandoned our 
sumpter-horse at Karioi, together with our gun, which, 
up to this time, had been of little service, and reducing 
our camp equipage to the lowest, packed our horses 
with the tent and blankets, and carried just sufficient 
provisions to last us for three days, by which time 
we hoped to reach Ruakaka. 

We picked up our guide Te Wheu at the Whakahi 
kainga, and took a westerly course across the Murimotu 
Plains, which extended, in the form of a well-grassed 
tract of country, as far as the southern base of Ruapehu, 
and beyond which a thick, and apparently impene- 
trable, forest rose, in the form of a barrier of varied 
and beautiful vegetation. Near to the southern end 
of the gpreat mountain we passed the Maori settlement 
8 2 
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of Ohinepu, situated on a slope, witt low mounds on 
its -western side, on which were several tombs. 

We crossed the Waitaki Creek, flowing southerly 
from the mountain, and near to a native kainga, 
situated on a rock-bound hill, beneath which the 
Mangaebu stream flowed like a moat. 

From this point, after passing a swamp, we soon 
hit the so-called track, which would have been im- 
possible to find without native assistance, hidden as 
the entrance to it was away in the winding of the 
dense forest. Here the colossal trees rose up on every 
side, a thick undergrowth of the most varied shrubs 
hedged us in wherever we turned, and coiling roots 
of trees, and black, swampy mud, with here and there 
a blazed tree, was the only indication of our course. 
To ride through this was impossible, and we there- 
fore had to dismount and lead our horses. 

TeWheu accompanied us to the summit of a densely- 
wooded hill, which rose 500 feet above the plain we 
had recently left. Before leaving us, however, we in- 
duced him to sketch out roughly, on the ground, the 
lay of the country we were about to traverse, when 
he gave us the names and directions of the principal 
rivers and creeks we should have to cross. He then 
told us that as he was known at Ruakaka we might 
mention his name to the natives, but that he could 
not guarantee our safety, as the Maoris of that part 
were true Hauhaus, and objected to pakekas going 
into their territory. 

As soon as Te Wheu had disappeared on his home- 
ward track we bent on our way through the great 
primeval solitude. We had been so much out in the 
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open country hitherto, that the scenery of the forest 
seemed at 6rst ]ike a pleasant change, but this idea 
was completely altered after a journey through it of 
seventy miles. 

The Terangakaika Forest, which extends from the 
western slope of Ruapehu, forms part of the wide 
expanse of bush country which stretches into the 
valley of the Whanganui, and thence, westerly, to 
Taranaki. It grows to within 1000 feet or so of 
the snow-line of the great mountain, and covers 
nearly the whole of its westeiii side, as well as the 
wide plateau near this portion of its base. When 
we had got well on our way, we found this enormous 
wilderness spreading itself out over a perfect network 
of broken, rugged ranges, which in many places ap- 
peared to have been burled about by the terrific throes 
of an earthquake. The soil was everywhere of the 
richest description, and many of the colossal trees 
averaged from thirty to forty feet in circumference at 
the base, and towered above us to a height of con- 
siderably over 100 feet, forming a grand canopy of 
foliage, above and beyond which nothing could be 
seen but the blue of the sky and the golden rays of 
sunlight as they lit up the bright-green tints of the 
splendid vegetation. 

Among the largest trees v/as the towai, which here 
attained to a larger growth than any we had pre- 
viously seen, its enormous branches supporting a 
canopy of small, shining, green leaves, giving it a very 
beautiful appearance. Next to the towai in size was 
the rimu, its pendulous branches making it everywhere 
a conspicuous and attractive feature, but it is worthy 
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of remark that where on the volcaaic soil, formed 
by the decompositioQ of rocka of that kind, the iowai 
attained to its largest size, we found that the rimu 
grew to larger proportions on the marly soil we after- 
wards met with as we approached the valley of the 
Whanganni. It was also in the latter locality that 
the rata likewise attained to its most colossal propor- 
tions ; many of these parasitical giants clasping the 
enormous rimus in a death-like struggle for existence. 
Besides these grand representatives of the vegetable 
world, which formed by far the greater part of the 
forest growth, we also found many noble specimens of 
the hinaUy the tawa, the miro, and matai, the berries 
of the three former trees being scattered over many 
parts of our track in enormous quantities. In fact, 
almost all the principal trees peculiar to the forests 
of the North Island here flourished in wonderful 
luxuriance, together with an extensive variety of 
shrubs and ferns, while mosses, lichens, and trailing 
vines clothed the tall trees to the topmost branches 
in gay festoons of vegetation, which presented the 
brightest and most variegated hues. 

"With all these marvellous creations of the vegetable 
world around us, we soon, however, found that travel- 
ling through the great forest wilderness was both 
fatiguinig and difficult. There was not 100 yards of 
level ground, and the native track, what little there was 
of it, led over steep precipitous ridges, from 200 to 
400 feet in height, which were constantly ascending 
and descending in a way which rendered our progress 
not only slow, but difficult and tedious. The steep 
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ascents, up which we had to drag our animals at every 
turn, were as slippery as glass with the dank humidity 
of the surrounding vegetation, and were encumbered 
with the gnarled roots of trees in every direction, 
while the descents were in many places so precipitous 
that it was impossible for us to lead our horses without 
the risk of them rolling over on us, so we were com- 
pelled to let them go their own way down, when they 
would, owing to the slippery nature of the soil, slide 
down on their haunches and never stop until they 
were pulled up by a boggy creek below. These 
creeks, filled with thick, black mud, impeded our pro- 
gress at every descent, and struck terror into our 
animals, so that we would often have to flog them 
across, when their struggles to climb the slippery 
ascents on the opposite side fatigued them fearfully. 
It was not as if we had only to encounter these diffi- 
culties now and again, but they presented themselves 
in the most aggravated forms at every few hundred 
yards of our journey, from morning until night, and 
for day after day. Thus, amid solitude and shade, 
we pursued our onward way, now plunging into the 
deep and gloomy chasms of the mountains, and anon 
rising to the opposite ascent, till the distant openings 
in the forest, restoring the welcome sunlight, revealed 
mountain and valley yet to be traversed. 

Our first day's journey brought us to two lakes, whioh 
Te Wheu told us we would find somewhere along our 
track, and which would serve as our first camping- 
place. A little before dusk we came suddenly out of 
the forest into a small, circular, open flat, fringed with 
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toetoe, and covered with a luxuriant growth of native 
grass. On our left, a grassy ridge rose in a aemicirole, 
and all around the open space the trees rose one above 
the other in the most attractive way, while a variety 
of shrubs dispersed about in the most picturesque 
order, made the place appear like a perfect garden. 
Bight in the very centre of the natural parterre was 
Rangitauaiti, a beautiful lake of a complete circular 
form, and the water of which, looking like a polished 
mirror, was of the deepest blue. Beyond this flat, 
the native name of which was Bangitanua, and 
separated only by a low ridge crowned with a luxu- 
riant growth of vegetation, was another open fipace, in 
the centre of which was Eangitauanui, an oval-shaped 
lake larger than the former, but in which the water 
was of the same limpid blue. The trees on the further 
side rose in a dense forest growth, and as they came 
close down to the water, they were reflected in the 
depths below with grand and beautiful effect. In fact, 
the whole surroundings of these lakes appeared so 
attractive after our long journey through the forest, 
that we seemed to have got into a quiet corner of 
paradise. 

We remained here the following day, as much to 
rest ourselves as our horses, and we enjoyed the quiet 
romance of the place immensely. The primeval region 
was a perfect elysium for birds of all kinds, and at 
daylight the forest was alive with their warblings, and 
with the soft note of the tui came the harsh screech of 
the kaka ; flocks of pigeons circled about the tree-tops, 
and gaily-plumed parrots winged in a rapid flight 
through the air. One of the latter birds, which we 
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found dead, had a green body and a light green breast, 
with a dark crimson patch on the bead, and a small 
patch under the eye of the same colour. This was the 
first bird of the kind I had seen in New Zealand, and 
it resembled very much one of the green mountain- 
parrots of Australia. 

When we left our camp at Bangitaoua it was in the 
hope that we should be able to reach the Manganui-a- 
te-Ao by nightfall, but in this calculation we were 
greatly out. We passed round the western end of 
Lake Bangitauanui and entered a boggy, densely* 
wooded country, where the trees, especially the rmu^ 
were larger and more gigantic in proportions than any 
we had yet seen. The dense forest here literally rained 
with moisture, and, as we had to lead our horses, we 
were at places compelled to plunge through swamps 
where the big roots of trees threatened to break our 
legs and those of our struggling animals. We crossed 
a branch of the Mangawhero, and towards sundown 
came to a small open flat called Pakihi, surrounded 
entirely by the forest, and where we found excellent 
feed for our horses. It had taken us seven hours of 
hard travelling to reach this spot, and during that time 
we had to cross no less than ten boggy creeks, besides 
other streams. The Mangawhero River ran round 
the western side of this small oasis, the ^owa{-troes 
forming a conspicuous feature along the banks of the 
stream. We camped at Pakihi for the night, the still- 
ness of the place being only broken now and again by 
the shrill note of the whistling duck. 

We struck camp at Pakihi early on the following day, 
but had some difficulty in crossing the Mangawhero, 
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wbioh we fonnd to be a broad, rapid, boalder-strewn 
Btream. The banks were very steep and slippery, aod 
when we had our horBee down on one side we had 
great difficult/ in getting them up the other.' 

As we got E^in into the thick of the forest the 
vegetation became denser, and the n'mu-trees, seeming 
to increase in size, shot up for over a hundred feet as 
straight as gnn-barrels. Where some of these grants 
of the forest had fallen across our track, we had often 
to cut a way round them for our horses, through the 
thick shrub and tangled vines, the latter of which 
impeded our progress at every turn, by tripping us up, 
and winding round the legs and necks of our animals 
like treacherous snares. The enormous rafo-vines 
had been very troublesome up to this point, but now 
we had to do battle not only against them, but against 
the supple-jacks, which we found growing everywhere 
in a perfect network of snakelike coils on the soft, 
marly soil of the country we were now in. It was 
nothing to have a supple-jack round the neck and a 
raia-vine round the legs at the same time, while our 
horses would often get so entangled that they would 
reinse to move nntU we bad cut them a clear passage 
out of their difficulties. 

In many instances, owing to surrounding obstacles, 
there was no alternative but to make them leap over the 
fallen trees in our way, and when not able to do this, 
the animals would jump on to them and leap down like 
dogs. Indeed, the tricks that they had to go through 
to get overtfaese and other impediments rendered them 
almost as clever as circus-horses. 

Another frequent feature we noticed was that where 
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the great trees li&d apparently been lying for eome 
time, the aeeda of other trees bad fallen upon them, and, 
germinating into life, had sent their roots down into 
the very heart of these decaying vegetable monsters. 
In this way it was no uncommon sight to see three or 
four different species of large trees living and flourish- 
ing upon the dead trunks of these forest giants. 

We crossed the Mangatotara River twice, and after 
passing through a very rough and broken portion of 
thegreat wilderness, we fell in with another river, called 
the Mangatuku, and which we had to cross three times 
in its winding course. Both of these streams appeared 
to drain a large area of country, and so dense was 
the vegetation along their banks that it was only here 
and there that a ray of sunlight shot through the thick 
canopy of green upon them. 

During this portion of our journey we came acro8* 
a complete network of tracks made by herds of wild 
cattle, and which led us about to all points of the 
compass, until we found it impossible to make out in 
what direction we should shape our course. We 
chmbed a tree on the summit of a high ridge, but we 
could see nothing but the snowy summit of Buapehu 
in the distance, while all around us, in every direction, 
was an apparently endless expanse of forest. From 
this point the country began to fall rapidly, and it was 
evident that we were descending into the valley of the 
Whanganui, After nine hours of incessant travelling, 
from the time we left our camp in the morning, we had 
crossed no less than thirty boggy creeks, besides other 
streams, and now that dusk had overtaken us, we 
found it impossible to proceed any further. We were 
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now in the midst of a swampy portion of the forest, 
which seemed like a veritable ** Slough of Despond," 
and which, judging from the way the ground had been 
rooted up in evei-y direction, appeared to be a kind of 
wild-pig elysium. Throughout the whole distance we 
had come, the country had been grubbed up by these 
animals, many of which we saw of great size, and 
apparently of true wild-boar ferocity. 

We were compelled to pitch camp in this uninviting 
spot, our horses faring badly, as there was little or no 
food for them beyond what they could get from the 
trees and shrubs. This was one of the most dreary 
places in which we had camped during our journey. 
The night was dark and wet, the colossal trees rose 
like spectres around us, the enormous vines that 
twisted and twirled about them like coils of vipers, 
were covered with grey moss, which hung in dank 
festoons often over two feet in length, like enormous 
spider-webs, and as the rain poured down from the 
branches above, the whole place looked as if it had 
been saturated with moisture for centuries. We cut 
down branches of the nihau, and made a tolerably good 
bed for ourselves after smoothing down the ground 
where the pigs had been rooting ; and we named the 
place "Dismal Swamp" on account of the swampy 
nature of the country and the truly dismal character of 
the whole surroundings. This camp was situated at 
an altitude of 1700 feet above the level of the sea, or 
just 560 feet lower than our camp at the lakes. 
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The uftaranffi plant — ^Enormous rayines— Ruakaka — Reception by 
the Hanhaus — The chief Faieotenugi— The parley — Hine- 
pareoterangi — A repoBt — Rapid fall of coantry— The Manganui- 
a-te-Ao — Shooting the rapids — The natives — Religion — Hau- 
hauism — Te Kooti's lament — A Hauhau hymn. 

Wb struck camp at Dismal Swamp at daybreak, and 
travelled on for many miles through the same cha- 
racter of country we bad been traversing for the past 
five days. Before leaving us, at the entrance to the 
forest, Te When had warned us not to allow our horses 
to eat a certain shrub, called by the natives " wka- 
rangi" which we found growing for many miles 
along our course, with broad, oval-ehaped, Hght-green 
leaves. This plant, when eaten by horses or cattle, is 
said to produce stupefaction, followed by convulsions 
and death, the only known cure being instant bleeding 
from the ears. Our own animals were now ready to 
eat anything, and made desperate efforts to devour the 
foliage of the trees, and, as we went along, we had 
great difficulty in keeping them away from this 
poisonous shrub, which they would devour greedily. 
During this journey the boggy creeks and fallen trees 
became more troublesome than before, and the hills 
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steeper aod more difficult to climb. We passed along 
one ridge, with enormous ravines below, some of which 
were of circular shape, and in appearance not unlike 
extinct cratera, while deep down in their depths, all 
around their sides, and up to their very topmost 
ridges, nothing was to be seen but a luxuriant 
growth of the most varied and beautiful vegetation. 
Here, too, the geological character of the country 
changed, the trachytic rocks giving place to a sand- 
stone formation, covered with a stratum of thick, 
marly earth, which was so slippery in places that we 
could hardly manage to get along. 

During the greater part of the morning the rain 
had been pouring down in torrents, and what with the 
swollen condition of the creeks, the slippery nature 
of the soil, and tbe starved condition of our horses, 
our prospects of ever reaching Ruakaka seemed to be 
hopeless. At last, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
we hailed with delight a break in the forest, and we 
came suddenly into a hilly region, where the tall fern 
grew higher than our horses' heads. After travelling 
a considerable distance through diis country, we 
mounted to the top of a high hill, when we beheld, 
200 feet beneath us, a fine, open valley, sunk like 
a pit, as it were, in the heart of a monntainous 
region, where enormous forests stretched away as far 
as the eye could reach on every side. Right down 
the centre of the valley, as far as we could see, we 
could trace the winding course of the Hangauui-a-te- 
Ao, marked by precipitous cHffs of grey rock, which 
rose perpendicularly from the waters of the river to a 
height of 300 feet, while above these, ^ain, on the 
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further side of the stream, were terraces of rounded 
hills, backed by conical mountaiDS, which mounted, 
one above the other, to a height of 3000 or 
4000 feet, covered from base to summits with a 
thick mantle of luxuriant vegetation. On the side 
where we had emerged from the forest the valley was 
bounded by round-topped, fem-olad hills and fiat, 
terrace-like formations that deacended, in the form 
of gigantic steps, into the plain below, where the 
uikares and cultivations of the natives, stretching for 
miles along the course of the stream, appeared dotted 
about in the most picturesque way. Ti^en altogether, 
the whole place had a singularly wild appearance us 
we gazed upon it, and now that we could Bee every- 
thing from our point of vantage without being seen, 
we wondered what kind of a welcome we should meet 
with from the natives. 

We led our horses down the steep, slippery track 
into the valley, and as we were now seen by some of 
the Maoris, there were load shouts that pakehas had 
arrived, and the natives came out of the wkares and 
awaited our approach in front of the wharepuni. Wq 
could see at a glance that the words of Te When were 
correct, and that the natives, so far as we could dis- 
cern by outward signs, were veritable Hauhaus, alike 
in dress and bearing, while both men and women had 
a singularly wild and even savage appearance when 
compared with all other tribes I had seen in different 
parts of the country. It was likewise clear that they 
did not welcome us at first with any demonstrations 
ef cordiality, and upon Turner inquiring for the chief, 
they rephed that he was away at a wild-pig hunt, and 
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that vre must wait till he came. The natives then 
squatted around us, and scanned us narrowly, while 
we looked on with an air of apparent indifference. 

In the meanwhile a messenger had beeu despatched 
for the chief, whose name, we now learned, was Te 
Pareoterangi, and after a short delay be appeared 
before ub, with half a dozen wild-looking natives, 
carrying a double-barrelled gun over his shoulder. 
He was a man below medium height, but of singu- 
larly massive build, broad-chested and broad-shoul- 
dered, with a well-formed bead, and singularly well- 
moulded features. Indeed, his heavily-knit frame, 
intelligent air, and almost oriental cast of countenance 
made him stand out in marked contrast to the other 
natives, who were, for the most part, unlike the 
generality of their race, remarkable for their diminu- 
tive stature and ungainly appearance. 

When Te Pareoterangi came up, be squatted down 
with a sullen air, without going through any form of 
salutation, and then, after a pause, asked us what we 
had come for, and upon Turner telling him that he 
had brought the paheha, who was travelling for plea- 
sure, a titter ran round the circle, for, if we did not 
look it, we felt half-starved, we were drencbed to the 
skin, and covered from head to foot with mud, and 
the chief, evidently realizing all the unpleasant features 
of our position, naively remarked, "How can the 
pakeha travel for pleasure through such a forest as 
you have come ? " At which an old tattooed savage 
observed, " Their horses are only rats ; bow did they 
get here ? These pakehas have singular ways." This 
was sidd with a sinister smile from the old man, and 
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in anything but a complimentary tone. MMiy other 
questions were put to ua, and the parleying kept on, 
by fits and starts, for a good half-hour, during which 
time the natives displayed no token of friendship, the 
only manifestations we received in this respect being 
from the dogs and pigs, the latter even going so far 
as to scratch their backs against our legs. 

At last an old woman, who had been watching the 
proceedings keenly, and whose appearance reminded 
me of one of the witches in " Macbeth," suddenly 
rose, and stepping with an excited air into the middle 
of the circle, waved her bare right arm round her 
head, and shouted at the top of her voice, " Mae- 
remai! Haeremai! Haeremai!"' And then turning 
to the natives, in an equally excited way, said, " The 
pakehaa have been following up the rivers of great 
names, and have come to our homes ; they are 
hungry, and we must give them food." The words of 
this weird dame, whom we afterwards found was the 
chieftainess Hinepareoterangi, and mother of the 
chief of the hapu, acted like magic upon the natives, 
who at once took charge of our horses, while the 
women hastened to prepare a meal, old Hinepareote- 
rangi opening the feast by presenting us with some of 
the finestapples I had ever tasted.* In a short time we 

' Haeremai is the usual cry of welcome with the Maoris. 

> When afterwards we aaked the natives how it wsfl they appeared 
to be mifitruBtful of ua when we first arrived, they replied that 
they had always been Buapicious of half-castea and pakehas, especially 
since the capture of "WiniaU by Barlow. That Te Takam, the 
murderer of Moffat, came there sometimes, and they thought we were 
after him. They then related to us the circumstances of Moffat's 
death. It would appear that the murdered man, on his last journey, 
' came to Buakaka, and induced several of the natives to accompany 
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were invited into the wharepunt, and a big tin diab 
of potatoea and pork was set before us, the old chief- 
tainess remarking, "You are now in a 'Tongariro 
country,* and must not look for such delicacies as 
bread." As we had only had two meala for the past 
two days, and those of the most visionary description, 
we found this repast most acceptable. The pork, 
which had been preserved by being rendered down in 
its own fat, was delicious, while the potatoes were of 
the finest kind. 

Owing to the heavy rain and the flooded state of 
the Manganui-a-te-Ao, we were compelled to wait at 
Ruakaka for two days, during which time we visited 
many parts of the district. I found that the altitude 
of Ruakaka was 800 feet above the level of the sea, 
and it is worthy of remark, as showing the rapid fall 
of the country in this direction, that, in order to reach 
this place from the great central table-land where we 
had at first entered the forest, we had descended by 
the circuitous way we had come no less than 1600 feet 
in about forty miles. 

These figiires will give some idea of the swift current 
of the Manganui-a-te-Ao, which, taking its rise near 
the north-western side of Ruapehu, cuts its way 
through a mountainous country in a deep, rock-bound 
channel, and receives the waters of innumerable tribu- 

him to the Tuhus country. Mofiat, who had been driven from that 
district bj the natives, had been warned not to enter it again ; but, 
notwithstanding this caution, he determined to revisit it, in order 
to prospect for gold. The party left by one of the bush tracks, and 
when it bad nearly reached its destination, Moflat was fired upon by 
a native from behind a tree, and mortally wounded in the back. At 
the same moment be fell from hie horse, when another native jumped 
forward, and split his skull open with a tomahawk. 
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taries along its entire courBe. The volume of water 
poured down hy this impetuous stream, especially in 
the rainy season, and during the melting of the snows 
of Buftpebu, is something prodigious, while I believe 
the rapidity of its current is unequalled by any other 
river in New Zealand. Along its entire length its 
rocky bed is strewn with large boulders and masses 
of rock of colossal size, while its precipitous clifFs, 
crowned with towering, forest-clad mountains, impart 
to it a singularly grand and wild appearance. Besides 
its rapid course, it is remarkable for its windings 
and dangerous rapids. We found that the river was 
known by three native names — viz. Manganui-a-te-Ao, 
or "great river of light;" Te Waitahupara, and Te 
Wairoahakamanamana-a-Rongowaitahanai, or " the 
river of ever-dancing waters and steep, echoing cliffs " 
■ — while the Whanganui, into which it fell, was not only 
known by the latter name, but likewise as Te "Wainm- 
a-Tarawera, or the " great waters of Tarawera." 

The two rivers form the principal means of com- 
munication for the natives of Kuakaka with the outer 
world. From the Manganui-a-te-Ao they travel in 
canoes to the Whanganui, and thence southward to the 
coast. The distance is accomplished in a few days, owing 
to the rapid current, but the journey up stream often 
takes over a month. The natives are experienced 
" canoemen," as they must be in order to navigate 
their frail canoes over the many rapids and winding 
turns that mark the whole course of the river, as well 
as that of the Whanganui. At most of the rapids the 
water shoots over enormous boulders and between 
narrow channels, and the canoes, guided by poles, are 
T 2 
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carried over tbe treacherous places with wonderful 
dexterity. As may weU be imagined, the frail craft 
often gets upset, but the Datives, who are expert 
swimmers, right them again with little difificultjr. 

During our stay at Buakaka we were guests of 
Pareoterangi and his family, which consisted of the 
old chieftainess, Hinepareoteraugi, or the " woman of 
the heavenly crest," as her name implied ; Ani, wife of 
Pareoterangi, a tall, gaunt woman with blunt features, 
and who wore her hair in short, thick ringlets about 
her head ; Te Ahi, her daughter; and Toma, the tattooed 
savage who had called our horses " rats." We took 
up our quarters in the wkarepani with these people, 
but the dismal, and, I may say, dirty, tenement was 
constantly filled with the natives, who kept continually 
dropping in to chat or to have a look at us. In this 
way we bad a good opportunity of studying the man- 
ners and customs of the Hauhaus of Ruakaka, and, all 
things considered, they seemed to be following about 
the same mode of life as they must have done before 
the arrival of Cook, their manners still presenting that 
mixture of rude freedom and simplicity suggestive of 
the infancy of society, before art had taught men 
to restrain the sentiments of their nature, or to dis- 
guise the original features of their character. Shut up 
in the midst of their forest wilderness, and having 
little or no connection mth the outer world, they 
seemed to kuow nothing or to care for nothing beyond 
their own day-to-day existence. We learned that 
since time immemorial this wild and secluded valley 
had been a place of settlement for different hapua of 
the tribes inhabiting the region of the Whanganui 
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River, and that those at present dwelling there were 
the Ngatihau, Ngatiapa, Ngatimaringi, Ngatitamakana, 
Ngatiatamira, Ngatiruakopiri, Ngatiikewaia, and 
Ngatitara. We were informed that their common 
ancestor was Uenuku, and that their forefathers came 
from Eawaiki in the Tainut, Arawa, and Aotea canoes. 
In former times the whole valley of the Manganui- 
a-te-Ao was fortified with formidable pas, bo that it 
was impossible for an enemy to get up the river. 
During the troubled times of the great war with the 
Europeans Ruakaka was always considered as a safe 
meeting-place for the Hauhau tribes of this part of 
the country, since the pdkekas did not know of its 
existence ; and even if they had, as the natives reason- 
ably remarked, they would never have attempted to 
penetrate into its fastnesses with any prospect of 
returning alive. 

I was anxious to test the religious principles of our 
Hauhau friends, just to see whether a ray of Chris- 
tianity was to be found in this wild valley, and during 
an evening sitting, when the wkarepuni was heated 
like a furnace, and all the motley crowd were assembled 
together, I got Turner to sound the old tattooed man, 
who had been a noted fighting-chief during the war, 
upon the present and upon the hereafter. This grim, 
antiquated warrior would sit and listen for hours to 
everything that was said, but he would never venture 
a remark. Now and again a diabolically sinister smile 
would pass over his blue-lined countenance, and he 
would mutter a word with a puS of smoke, but beyond 
this he was silent. "When, however, the question as to 
his religious scruples was put straight to him, he spoke 
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out frankly, and said, with an air of singular wariirfe, 
*' At one time I thouglit there were two saints in the 
island — Tawhiao and Te Whiti — and I waited a long 
time to see if they would be taken up to heaven in a 
cbariot of fire, but I have waited so long that I am 
tired, and now I think that there are no saints in 
heaven or on earth." Old Hinepareoterangi, who was 
always a good talker, and displayed at all times a 
facetious spirit, laughed heartily at the admission of 
the old man, and theo, looking us full in the face, she 
exclaimed in her wild, weird way, "We believe in 
nothing here, and get fat on pork and potatoes." 
This brought down roars of laughter from- the as- 
sembled HauhauB, and we dropped the reUgious 
question. 

It was, in fact, very clear that these natives were as 
deeply wrapped in the darkness of heathenism as were 
their forefathers centuries ago, and beyond a super- 
stitious species of Hauhauism, no germ of reUgious 
teaching appeared to have found its way into their 
breasts. They were, however, always ready to sing 
Hauhau chants to the glorification of Te Whiti and Te 
Kooti, who appeared to be the presiding deities of 
these wild tribes. At night, when the wind and rain 
raged without, and the river rushed through its rock- 
bound channel with a noise like thunder, both men and 
women would chant these wild refrains in droning, 
melancholy notes, but in perfect harmony, the airs in 
most cases being exceedingly pretty and touching. 

The two following chants were sung to us by Te 
Pareoterangi and other natives in chorus, and were 
taken down in Maori verbatim by Turner. I am 
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indebted for their spirited translation to the able pen 
of Mr. 0. 0. Davis. 

TE KOOTrS LAMENT. 
I atood aloue awhile, then moving round 
I heard of Taranaki's doings. The rumoura 
Reached me here, and then I raised 
My hand to Tamarara,' that deity 
Above. Ah me ! 'twas on the third 
Of March that sufTeiing came. 
For then, alas ! Waerangahika' fell ; 
And I was shipped on board a vessel, 
And borne along upOQ the ocean. 
We eteer for Waikawa,' and then we hear 
Away to Ahuriri,' to thee, McLean.' 
Ah, now I'm seated on St. Kilda's ' deck, 
And looking back to gaze upon the acene 
My tears like water freely &ow ^ now 
Whanganui's ' shore is seen, now Wbangaroa,* 
Where mountain waves are raising up their crests 
Xear Wharekanri.' 0, my people, 
R«st ye at home ; arise and look around, 
And northward look. The lightsome clouds 
Are lingering in the sky, and wafted hither 
Day by day, yes, from my distant home, 
Turanga, from which I now am separated. 
Separated now from those I love. 



' Tamarura— ^probably a supposed angel recognized by the Hauhau 
parties. 

* Waerangahika — one of the pas at Poverty Bay, which was taken 
by onr farces. 

* Waikawa— now known as Open Bay. 

* Ahuriri — the great Maori name of Hawke's Bay. 

' The late Sir Donald McLean, the Superintendent of the province 
of Hawke'a Bay (Napier). 

* 8t. Kilda was the name of the vessel in which Te Kooti waa 
transported to the Chatham Islands. 

* * Whanganui and Whangaroa-^names of places on the Chatham 
Islands. 

* Wharekanri is the native name of the Chatham Islands. 
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0, my people ! respect the queen'fl authority. 
That ve may prosper even to the end. 
Suffice the former things thrown in our path 
Aa obstacles. Uphohl the governor's laws 
To mitigate Uie deeds ol Rura, vho brought 
Upon us all our troubles. 

BATTHAU HYMN. 

Let OS aiiiSe, people \ — the whole of us arise. 
Lo, Tohu and Te Wbiti now have reached 
The pits of darknesa— the honse of Tangaroa,' 
And gateway of the spirit-world of Mini,' 
Where men ore bound all seasons of the year. 
The o&pring, too, of David they would bind. 
The bright and morning star, Peace, at the end 
Will come, and in the times Of David 
Feelings of v indict! veness will cease. 
Tis not from thee ; it is from Moses 
And the Prophets — from Jesus Christ 
And His Apostles, that lines ai demarcation 
Were set up to shield thee from man's wrath. 
The termination comes by thee, Tohu I 
And while it wears a pleasing aspect, 
t am lighted into day. 



' The god of the sea, and guardian of fis^ 
* Supposed being armed with authority ii 
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RQADOKOBtTA PA. 



Departure from Ituakaka — A legend— Kongh forest —Croaeing tbe 
Manganui-a-te-Ao — Scenery of the river — Mount Towai — The 
plains in eight— Rapid rise in the country — Kuapehu from the 
west — The Wniniftrino pkina— Arriyal at the po— The chief's 
family — A Haubau chief — Irdtr alia — Pehi on the decay of 
the Maoris— A watnlance— The mere. 

We left Ruakaka with the best wishes of the natives, 
Te Pareoterangi riding out some distance with us to 
put us in the right direction. Our course now lay 
easterly up the valley of the Manganui-a-te-Ao, and for 
thirty miles through another portion of the dense 
forest by which we had come to reach the settlement, 
but by a route far more difficult to travel, according to 
the account given to us of the country by the natives, 
who informed us that we should have to cross the 
Manganui-a-te-Ao ten times at various points, be- 
sides other streams and innumerable creeks, before we 
could again reach the open country to the north of 
Buapehu. The river was still so flooded that the 
natives earnestly advised us to remain, old Hinepareo- 
terangi remarking, in her jocose way, " If when you are 
gone the skies open and the great rains descend, I will 
sit by the rushing waters and wait for ^our horses and 
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saddles; you will make splendid food for the eels." 
Notwithstanding this grim joke of the chieftainess of 
the " heavenly crest," as the clouds were still gather- 
ing, and another flood might detain us a week or 
perhaps a month at Ruakaka, and possibly prevent UB 
from ever reaching Alexandra by the course we had 
planned, we determined to make a desperate efEort to 
push through. We therefore set out without delay, 
and crossed the Manganui-a-te-Ao for the first time 
about a mile below the settlement, at a very picturesque 
spot, but we had to descend nearly 100 feet to the 
crossing-place, beyond which a higher bend of the river 
appeared to be nearly 100 feet above ua. 

After gaining the opposite side we mounted above 
the stream to a bold bluff, where once stood a -pa 
called Kotua, which was formerly one of the most 
formidable strongholds of the valley, and Te Pareote- 
rangi, when he pointed it out, told us of an interesting 
legend connected with it. On one occasion in years 
gone by the pa was occupied by two tribes, named 
respectively the Ngatitamakana and Ngatiatamire. 
Being at war with other tribes, on one stormy night 
they were suddenly surprised by the enemy under a 
noted chief named Tama Turaki, when, seeing all 
chance of escape hopeless, they made a rope of native 
flax, and letting themselves down the steep cliffs into 
the river, took up their position in a stronghold 
further down the stream called Fukeatua. When, on 
the following day, Tama Turaki found how the enemy 
had escaped, he followed them with his tribe down the 
river in canoes, but the Ngatitamakana and Ngatiata- 
mire, being ahve to his movements, conceived the bold 
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idea of consigning their Bavage pursuer into eternity 
by one fell swoop. With this chivalrous aim in view, 
they hauled an enormous mass of rock to the edge of 
the cliff on which the fa, -was situated, and below which 
the canoes of the enemy would pass, and just as they 
appeared underneath the precipice the rock was hurled 
from above, and with a thundering crash completely 
annihilated Tama Turaki and his band. This enormous 
mass of rock, which may still be seen in the river, is 
known to the natives as Farekura Huripari,' and is 
looked upon by them even unto this day with that sin- 
gular display of superstitious veneration which forms 
ODe of the most marked characteristics of the Maori 
race. 

When Te Pareoterangi left us, which was about two 
miles out of the settlement, he told us that we had a 
dangerous and difficult road to go, and that it would 
be necessary to make all speed, lest the flood should 
overtake us, and in that event he added, with true 
Maori hghtheartedness, " If the river don't land you 
again at Buakaka you may have to eat your horses." 
At the fourth crossing-place we had already mounted 
to an altitude of 1200 feet, but to get to this point 
we had traversed a hilly, broken region, covered in 
every direction with a dense growth of Wm«~trees. 
Throughout this portion of the country, not only did 
the raio-vines coil about the giants of the forest in every 
direction, but the *' supplejacks " kept pulling us up at 
every turn, while the rain, now descending in torrents, 
rendered the ground and enormous roots of the trees 

' Litenlly, the battle-ground where the rock was thrown. 
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which formed a complete network beneath our feet, as 
slippery as glass. 

Although we could only lead our horses through the 
forest, it was necessary to ride them whenever we 
came to the crossing-places of the Manganui-a-te-Ao, 
since at these points the water was in most places over 
their backs, and often nearly over their heads, when 
they got into the big holes tbat everywhere dotted the 
rugged channel of the river. At the sixth crossing- 
place we had mounted to an altitude of 1460 feet, and 
here we were nearly coming to grief. The course 
across the river was, like all other places, strewn in 
every direction with enormous masses of rock, and the 
water came sweeping swiftly round a great bend, 
where the cliffs rose up like a stupendous wall on each 
side. The river here was about 100 feet wide, and in 
order to get across, it was necessary for our horses to 
climb over a series of huge boulders, and then on to 
the top of a big rock with a flat top, from which they 
had to plunge off into a deep water-hole, with a rapid 
only a few feet distant on the lower side. Turner, on 
his plucky pony, took the first leap, and my own horse 
following, the snowy waters, fresh from the glaciers of 
Ruapehu, nearly swept us out of oar saddles, and, for 
a moment, it seemed as if the ominous joke made by 
old Hinepareoterangi before our departure, were about 
to become true. At the seventh crossing-place the bed 
of the river was at an altitude of 1541 feet, and here, 
as usual, we had fresh difficulties to encounter. The 
masses of rock were of great size, and, while most 
of the larger impediments of this nature were of 
trachytic formation, I noticed several water-worn 
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boulders, composed of a fossiliferous rock, containiag 
particles of shells, but all of which were too broken 
to be easily recog^zable. These boulders appeared 
to have been washed down by the river for some 
distance. 

- All along the course of the Manganui-a-te-Ao the 
scenery was of the wildest description ; the steep clifEs 
and mountains towering above us in the grandest 
confusion. In many places the colossal trees reached 
their broad branches over the precipices that bordered 
the stream, in a vivid canopy of green, while the foam- 
ing cascades beneath echoed with a roaring sound 
through the deep valleys as the blue, dancing watera 
swept onward in their precipitous course along the 
winding, rock'bound ravine that formed the channel of 
this remarkable river. 

Leaving the course of the river for a time, we made 
a wide detour to the north, and passed along a range 
of rugged moimtains which marked an attitude of 
2900 feet above the level of the sea. Here the 
whole country was very broken, and it was nothing 
but one continuous ridge after ridge and gully after 
gully, while we had to take our horses along precipices 
where there was scarcely room for them to move along, 
especially where they had to round the trunks and 
roots of the stupendous towai-iveea, which grew in 
wonderful luxuriance in this elevated region. Night 
fairly overtook us on the mountains at a point which 
marked an altitude of 3500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The rain poured down incessantly, and we could 
hear the river roaring in the distance somewhere 
beneath us, although we had not the remotest idea 
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where we were. "We named this elevated point 
"Mount Towai," on account of a magnificent tree of 
that species which grew close to the spot where we 
pitched our tent. 

We were up by the first streak of dawn, and, climb- 
ing a tree that stretched out its trunk over the pre- 
cipitous sides of Mount Towai, looked anxiously to 
see whether we could get a glimpse of the open plains, 
which we knew to be somewhere in the east. Beneath 
us wound the deep ravines, covered with their primeval 
forests, and above the hills in the distance we got a 
glance at a patch of open country through the dense 
foliage. This seemed to us like a bright oasis, which 
had at last come to break the dull monotony of the 
forest wilderness. We struck camp at once, and 
descendiug 500 feet by a steep and slippery incline, 
we gained the margin of the Manganui-a-te-Ao, and 
crossed the winding stream for the ninth time, as it 
rolled down a deep gorge from its source in the regions 
of eternal snow, as rugged and as rapid as ever. 

Once on the opposite side, we climbed a steep ascent, 
and gained the broad, open table-land at an altitude of 
2850 feet. Thus, to arrive afc this elevation from 
Buakaka, we had travelled over hills and mountains 
the whole way, and yet in a distance of about thirty 
miles the country had risen over 2000 feet from our 
point of departure, which stood at an altitude of 800 
feet. 

Now that we bad done eighty miles of forest 
travelling since we had left the Murimotu Plains to 
reach the valley of the Whanganui, and had spent eight 
days in the primeval wilderness, it is impossible to 
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describe with what delight we hailed the grand open 
country before us. During our journey through the 
forest — that is to say, since we first entered it from 
the Murimotu Plains — the weather had been mostly 
wet, and even when the buq shone, the moisture kept 
dripping from the trees like a perpetaal shower-bath, 
and the dank, heavy feeling of the air, caused by the 
endless vegetation through which we could never see 
a hundred yards ahead, produced in the long-run 
a feeling of intense weariness. Kow, however, all 
nature looked radiant before ub, and the colossal form 
of Ruapehu, rising close to us on our right, looked 
grander than ever. We now viewed the great moun- 
tain from the north-west, an aspect from which we 
had not beheld it before, and the forests on its sides 
were interspersed with patches of open country, while 
the snow since last we had beheld it had crept down 
almost to the base, and, mingling with the green of 
the vegetation, produced the most beautiful effect aa 
the mists of morning rolled away beneath the glowing 
power of the sun. 

The fine grassy expanse covered with a thick coating 
of white frost we had now entered, we afterwards 
found was known to the natives as the Waimarino, 
from the name of the river running through it, and 
which had its source in Eaurungatahi, a large, densely 
wooded mountain which we could see in the distance 
to our right, and which formed an attractive and 
beautiful object in the surrounding scenery. These 
plains immediately to the north-west of Ruapehu were 
the same we had seen in this direction some weeks 
before, when making the ascent of Tongariro. We 
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bad been told by the natives at Buakaka that if we 
kept across the plains to the south-east for about ten 
miles in the direction of Mount Haurangatahi, we 
should reach Ngatokorua, the pa of Fehi Hetau Turoa, 
one of the principal chiefs of the Whanganui tribes. 
"We therefore directed our course towai-ds this place, 
the plains as we rode along opening out into park-like 
expanses, fringed with dense forests on either side. 

Wben we arrived at the pa, early in the day, we were 
received by Pehi and his people with a true Maori 
welcome. 

One of the most remarkable features in connection 
with this place was that everything about it had a neat 
and tidy appearance, unlike all other settlements we 
bad seen. It was situated at the foot of Mount 
Haurangatahi, whose steep sides, clothed with dense 
forests, towered up behind it. This mountain, we 
learned, was personified by the Maoris as the wife of 
Ruapehu. The view in every direction from the 
settlement was most enchanting, forest, plain, and 
mountain all combining to add variety to the sur- 
roundings. 

We were given comfortable quarters in the whare- 
puni in which the chiefs family dwelt, and which 
consisted of a spacious building constructed of totara, 
and spread about with clean white mats. "We found 
Pehi's family to consist of Ngaruraa, his wife, a 
pleasant woman with an almost Glrecian cast of 
countenance, although a pure Maori ; Te "Wao, the 
chiefs henchman, and hia wife Ngawini ; Turongoiti, 
with his wife Rauia ; Bene, another native ; and 
Hinekura, Bora, and Pureti, the chiefs three daughters. 
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We were invited by Peti to remain as long as we 
liked, and tte three days we sojoumed with the old 
chief formed the most agreeable stage of our long 
journey. There was only one drawback, and that 
was that we had to sleep with thirteen others in the 
wharepuni, and as there were always two charcoal 
fires kept burning, the heat was at times — especially 
during the first part of the night — intolerable, the 
thermometer often reaching as high as 100° Fahr., 
while outside it indicated from four to six degrees 
below freezing-point. Unfortunately, it was always 
dark by six o'clock in the evening, when the whare' 
puni was closely fastened up, and we would have to 
remain twelve hours in the stifling atmosphere until 
daylight. 

At the first glance it struck me that Pehi Hetau 
Turoa looked and walked a chief. Taken altogether, 
he was the finest specimen of his race I had ever seen. 
In age he appeared to be sixty, or thereabouts, but 
his stature was that of a well -conditioned athlete. 
He stood about six feet three, as upright as a dart, 
big-boned and muscular, and in his younger days he 
had the reputation of being one of the strongest men 
of his time. His well-formed features were cast in the 
true Maori mould, and he had a singularly massive and 
well-shaped head. Over his closely clipped beard 
hung a thick moustache, and above this, again, the 
blue tattooed lines wound round his nostrils, then 
over his face, and ended in small circles over bis 
brows. During the war Pehi had been a noted 
Hauhau leader, but, unlike most of the warriors of his 
race I had met with, he, as if anxious to preserve his 
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military renown, moved about with the air of awell- 
drilied soldier, while he posaeased at all times and in 
all bia actions that genial yet dignified tone of manner 
so characteristic of the Maori of the old school. 

Pehi was at all times a host in himself, and being a 
man of singularly original and witty train of thought, 
his conversation was very amusing. Of an evening, 
when the wharepuni was closed in, the whole kapu 
would assemble, and squatting down on their mats 
round the small charcoal fire, the old chief would relate 
the most singular tales, and ask the most extraordinary 
questions. He recounted to us some of his experiences 
in the Maori war, and then asked what nation was at 
present at war with England ? When informed that 
we were at that time having a brush with Egypt, he 
inquired if that was not the place where Christ was 
crucified, and when told that that incident occurred 
in a neighbouring country, he ejaculated, "Ah, I 
know I was not far out ; a mile or two make no differ- 
ence in a big event like that." He next inquired 
what manner of men the Egyptians were, and whether 
they danced the haka ; and when I stated that the 
Egyptian dancing-girls went through gyrations very 
similar to those of their dark sisters at the antipodes, 
he replied, " Then if they dance the kaka we must be 
descended from them. I believe the Maoris are one 
of the lost tribes of Israel." He asked many questions 
about England, and the descriptions of London 
especially amused him, and when told that they had a 
railway there running underground, he ezpredsed great 
surprise, and asked how it was that the taniwfia we 
called the devil didn't object to underground railways. 
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He appeared very anxious to learn all about the 
government of England, and when I had given him 
a resume of parliamentary procedure, he pointed to- 
wards Te Wao, his henchman, who, strange to say for 
a Maori, was perfectly bald, and demanded, in a serio- 
comic way, whether bald-headed men were allowed to 
sit in the British Parliament, and when I pointed out 
that a bald-headed man enjoyed equal parliamentary 
privileges with one having his head covered with hair, 
he repUed that the Maoris always looked with suspicion 
on bald-headed men. All joined in the laugh at this 
remark, with the exception of Pehi, who always looked 
particularly fierce and grim when he cracked his jokes 
or hurled his shafts of satire. 

Although Pehi was singularly jocund for a man of 
his age, yet when a serious question was put to him 
he knew how to answer it in a clear and deliberate 
way; and when I got Turner to induce the ranga- 
tira to give the apparent reason for the rapid decay of 
his race> he spoke thus : *' In former times we lived 
differently; each tribe had its territory. We lived 
in pas placed high upon the mountains. The men 
looked to war as their only occupation, and the women 
and the young people cultivated the fields. We were 
a strong and a healthy people then. When the pakeha 
came, everything began to die away, even the natural 
animals of the country. Formerly, when we went 
into a forest and stood under a tree, we could not 
hear ourselves speak for the noise of the birds ; every 
tree was full of them. Then we had pigeons and 
everything in plenty ; now many of the birds have 
died out. A few years ago there was a big green 
D 2 
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parrot in these forests ; now it is gone, and lots of 
other things have gradually faded away. In those 
times the fields were well tilled, there was always 
plenty of provisions, and we wore few clothes, only 
our own mats of feathers. Then the missionaries 
came and took our children from the fields, and taught 
them to siog hynms ; they changed their minds, and 
the fields were untilled. The children came home and 
quoted Gospel on an empty stomach. Then came the 
war between the paheha and the Maori that split up 
our homes, and made one tribe fight against another ; 
. and after the war came \^iQ pahelta settlers, who took 
our lands, taught us to drink, and to smoke, and made 
us wear clothes that brought on disease. "What race," 
said the old chief, " could stand against that. The 
Maori," he continued, " is passing away like the Idwi, the 
tui, and many other things, and by-and-by they will 
disappear just as the leaves of the trees, and nothing 
will remain to tell of them but the names of their 
mountains and their rivers." 

One morning, when we were sunning ourselves in 
front of the wkarepuni, I asked Pehi how the Maoris 
fought in battle. Without a moment's hesitation he 
jumped up from where he had been seated, and, cast- 
ing aside his cape and appeariug in nothing but a 
cloth around his loins, entered a small whare, and 
emei^ed an instant afterwards with a huata, or short 
spear, beautifully carved at the top to represent a 
grotesque human head, from the mouth of which the 
tongue protruded about three inches in the form of 
a spear-blade, while just below the head was a long 
tuft of white dog's-hair bound with flax stained a 
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bright red. The shaft of the implement, made of 
totara wood, and highly polished, was rounded at the 
top part, but widened out in an oval form with sharp, 
bevelled edges towards the bottom end. Flourishing 
this weapon about in the wildest way, jumping into 



the air, making the most hideous grimaces, thrusting 
out his tongue, and turning up his eyes till nothing 
but the whites were visible, the old warrior yelled and 
danced about like a madman, now throwing up bis 
huata in the air and catching it again, now sweeping 
it round in a way that seemed to carry death in every 
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stroke, the sarage, tattooed countenance of the old 
rangatira working the while in amost diabolical fashion. 
He made terrific and frantic cuts at each of our heads, 
but 80 dexterous was he in the manipulation of his 
weapon that he arrested it in everj instance when 
within the eighth of an inch of our skulls — which he 
jocosely told us were not thick enough to hurt the 
huata. 

When questioned as to the use of the mere, he in- 
formed us that it was seldom used in war, except by 
the chiefs, and that it was more an emblem of rank 
which was handed down as an heirloom in a tribe. 
The greenstone mere was so highly prized that to 
secure one in battle appeared to be considered as an 
act of glory, just as the taking of a stand of colours 
might be with us. The mere was, however, always 
considered as a formidable weapon in fight, as a blow 
from it, if properly dealt, would break any bone in a 
man's body. When using it, it was customary to aim 
at the head. It was also used by the chiefs to cleave 
the skulls of the captured. He told us that the 
Maoris had never accustomed themselves to the use 
of the bow and arrow, and that, when fighting, they 
depended principally upon the huata and other spears, 
until the Europeans taught them the use of fire-arms. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOT SPBING8 OP TONGABIEO. 

Departate from Kgatokonia — Okahakurs Plains — Tongaiiro from 
the north — Source of the Whanganui — The hot springs — A 
marvellous sanatorium— Crater of Ketetahi — Te Peroro — A stra- 
tegic position — Euwhama — Maori cakes — A grand region — Site 
for a public park. 

We left Ngatokorua with a pressing invitation to 
return again, and took an easterly course across the 
"Waimarino Plains, in the direction of Tongariro, with 
the view of tracing, up the source of the Whanganui 
Eiver, which, we had learned from the natives, rose 
somewhere in the northern side of the volcano, and 
after that I had determined to examine the tapued 
springs and the crater of Ketetahi, which were 
situated a short distance further to the east on the 
same mountain. 

The whole country we passed through to reach 
Tongariro consisted of a series of magnificent plains, 
richly grassed* surrounded for the moat part by forest, 
and dotted here and there with patches of bush that 
grew in the centre of the plains and bordered many 
of the streams. We crossed the Mangahuia and 
Whakapapa rivers, both swift streams, flowing in a 
north-westerly direction to join the Upper Whanganui. 
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Beyond the Waimarino Plains was an equally attrac- 
tive stretcli of country of the same description, known 
as Okahakura, and through the centre of which wound 
the Mangatepopo Biver, likewise a tributary of the 
Whuiganui. 

When we ascended the hills and rugged spurs 
which surrounded the great volcano of Tongariro on 
the north, we found them to be composed mostly of 
scoria and trachytic rock, but covered for a long dis- 
tance up their sides with a thick vegetation of native 
grasses and dwarf shrubs. The tops of the lai^er 
spurs were, however, very rugged and barren, while 
the depression round the lip of the crater, which we 
had observed when at the summit of the great cone, 
was distinctly visible, and naturally made the moun- 
tain appear less elevated on this than on its southern 
side. The splendid cone was, however, now covered 
with a white canopy of snow almost to its base, while 
the summit here and there was tinged of a bright 
yellow with deposits of sulphur crystals, and as its 
white coil of steam floated over its gracefully pointed 
top the effect was beautiful in the extreme. 

On one of the principal spurs to the north-west of 
the great cone we found the source of the Whanganui 
bursting out through a narrow rocky gorge at an 
altitude of 3700 feet above the level of the sea, the 
water evidently arising from mountain springs, and at 
certain times from the melting of the snows. The 
river from this point runs rapidly down the winding 
gorges of the mountains, and, after receiving in its 
course the waters of numerous other streams, winds 
across the Okahakura Plains, and afterwards enters 
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the dense forests of the Tuhua, and then taking a 
bold sweep to the north-west receives the waters of 
the Ongaruhe and numerouB other streams, as it flows 
in its long course to join the sea in the south. The 
Whanganui, which, after the Waikato, forms the most 
important river of the North Island, receives the 
whole of the western watershed of the great central 
table-land, besides that of other divisions of the 
country. 

Leaving the source of the Whanganui, we took an 
easterly direction, and, after a long climb through the 
thick shrubs and boulder-strewn sides of the mountain, 
arrived at the great solfatara, the steam from which, 
constantly arising in the form of a dense white cloud, 
forms a conspicuous feature when looking tow^ds 
Tongariro from the north. We ascended to an altitude 
of 5600 feet on to the spur where the renowned chief 
Te Heuheu is said to be buried, and on the summit of 
which were the small blue lakes we had seen from the 
top of the great cone, and which were now surrounded 
by their winter mantle of snow. Lower down on the 
same spur, at an altitude of 4900 feet, we found the 
hot springs roaring beneath us, deep down in a semi- 
circular gorge, which was strewn about in every direc- 
tion with huge boulders, as it a great flood of water 
had recently passed through it. We got with some 
difficulty down the rugged sides of this strange chasm, 
and soon stood in the centre of a region where boiling 
springs burst from the earth, where jets of steam 
shrieked and hissed from innumerable flssures, where 
enormous boiling mud-holes bubbled like heated 
cauldrons, and where the hot, steaming soil, covered in 
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every direction with yellow crystals of sulphur, and 
glistening silicious deposits, quaked beneath our feet, 
as if anxious to swallow us up, so that we bad to 
pick our way cautiously amid clouds, of steam and 
sulphurous fumes for fear of coming to au untimely 
and unpleasant end. In many places fountains of hot 
water shot high into the air. Some of the warm 
springs were of a dark cofCee-colour, caused apparently 
by the admixture of iron; others were yellow with 
excess of sulphur ; others white with alum ; while not 
a few were of the purest blue. Taken altogether, this 
weird place had an mipleasant, pandemonium-like air 
about it, while the noise of the hissing steam-jets was 
BO great, as they burst with terrific force from their 
rocky vents, that it was impossible to hear oneself 
speak when near to tbem. Indeed, a dozen or so of 
railway engines letting off steam and blowing their 
whistles at the same time would only serve to convey 
a slight idea of the tremendous din. 

These springs, as the Maoris afterwards informed 
us, possessed wonderful curative properties in all 
cases of chronic rheumatism and cutaneous disorders, 
and many natives suffering from ailments of that kind 
come long distances to avail themselves of the thermal 
waters, which it would appear never fail to effect a 
cure. This portion of Tongariro, like all other parts, 
is strictly tapued against Europeans, and the natives 
of Rotoaira and the surrounding district g^ard this 
marvellous sanatorium with a jealous eye ; but as we 
attacked it from the rear, they were none the wiser for 
our visit. 

A short distance beyond the springs, and near to the 
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end of tbe great spur, we found the small crater 
known to the natives as Ketetahi, which was formed 
of a circular aperture emitting vast volmnea of steam. 
"We obtained a splendid view of the country towards 
the north from our elevated position, the rugged ranges 
of Te Tuhua being crowned by Hikurangi, a beautiful 
pyramidal-shaped mountain, with a flat top, while to 
the westward of it could be distinctly traced the 
winding course of the Ongaruhe River. 

"We crossed the Mangatepopo River, flowing from 
Tongariro, and then the Whanganui, the winding 
course of which we had to traverse three times. Near 
to the second crossing-place a picturesque headland 
jutted out from the dense forest that bordered the 
plain, and upon its summit could be plainly traced the 
outline of rude earthworks, which were as solid as 
if they had been but recently erected. This was all 
that remained of Te Perore, which during the war 
formed one of Te Kooti's most formidable strongholds, 
and it was here that the memorable battle was fought 
in which Captain St. George lost his life. The 
Maoris are said to have suffered severely during the 
engagement, Te Kooti himself being wounded in the 
left hand by a rifle-ball. 

When examining this decaying remnant of the great 
struggle between the white and the dark race, I could 
not but admire the judgment which had been displayed 
by the Maoris in choosing this point as a strategic 
position. It was about 100 feet above the plain, the 
Whanganui Eiver wound round it to the east, while 
the formation of the surrounding country was such 
that the enemy would be open to the fire of the be- 
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sieged from every side of the pa save at the rear, 
-where the latter, if beateD, would have a splendid 
retreat open in the dense forests of the Tuhua, which 
backed the fortification at that point. Nature appeared 
to have done her utmost to efface all traces of the 
struggle, and upon the rude earthworks, once alive 
with the forms of tattooed warriors, now shrubs and 
trees waved their heads to the passing breeze. Never 
was there a more beautiful spot chosen for a battle, 
and it must have been a truly impressive sight to see 
the valiant Maori warriors fighting for their country 
under the very shadow of their sacred mountains, 
driving back the pakeha, and erecting a barrier of 
isolation around the grand region whose wonders we 
were now exploring. 

As we were riding on our way along the plain near 
to the edge of the forest we noticed that on the small 
elevations on our left, which fringed the bush, several 
whares were dotted about in the most picturesque 
situations. When we were passing one of these rustic 
homesteads some natives hailed us, to know where we 
were going. At this we rode up the steep elevation 
upon which their whare was placed, to have a korero, 
and to gain what information we could with regard to 
our future course. An old woman with a goitre upon 
her neck hailed us with the usual ciy of welcome, 
while her tattooed lord, who was engaged making a 
trap to catch pigeons, invited us to put up our horses 
and rest. We were willing enough to do this, espe- 
cially as there was a smell of cooking about, and our 
cool ride across the plains had given us our usual 
wolfish appetite. We were soon invited to partake of 
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a repast of pork and potatoes, together with some 
cakes, made evidently of flour and water, but ao hard 
that it was impossible to bite them, and so heavy 
that Turner, with every show of reason, remarked 
that if we happened to get unhorsed when crossing a 
river, we should never rise to the surface with one of 
those cakes in our insides. 

We did not take our meal in the smoky whare, but 
sat with the Maoris outside in the sun. The day was 
one of the finest we had experienced, and all nature 
appeared as if wrapped in a mantle of eternal spring. 
The small kainga where we now were was known to 
the natives as Kuwharua, and stood at an elevation 
of 2420 feet above the level of the sea. The view 
from this place when looking towards the south was 
the finest we had beheld daring our journey, if I 
except the marvellous panoramas beheld from the top 
of the Ruapehu and Tongariro. For the variety of the 
scenery to be obtained within the radius of ten miles 
from where we were, no view in the world could 
equal it. Beneath us was the Te Fakaru Plain, with 
an area of some twenty square miles, covered with a 
green growth of native grass, and intersected by 
winding mountain streams. In the south-east were 
the blue waters of Lake Botoaira, backed by the cone- 
shaped siimmits of the Eakaramea Ranges, clothed 
with dense forests of tall trees ; while beyond, stretch- 
ing like a grand barrier across the country to the 
south, were the serrated peaks of the Kaimanawa 
Mountains, at whose base rolled the broad open downs 
of the Rangipo Table-land. Rising right in the centre 
of this grand picture were the wonderful mountaias 
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of Tongariro, heaped and piled about in the most 
fantastic and curious way, and from the midst of 
which shot up the white, gUtteriog cone of the volcano 
crowned with its perpetual cloud of steam, while, to 
complete the attractive scene, the stupendous form of 
Ruapehu towered to the skies, peak rising above peak 
beneath its deep mantle of winter snow. Here was 
a view which, taken in as it was at one glance, 
exceeded in grandeur and sublimity even the most 
glowing creations of feiryland. Here were park-like 
plains of vivid green stretching from the borders of 
an inland sea to the shores of a romantic-looking 
lake, where the waters were of the deepest blue; 
around were steaming craters and thermal springs, 
colossal cone-ahaped mountains towering to the 
regions of eternal snow, and lesser heights rising 
from amidst primeval foreats of the grandest descrip- 
tion, glowing and palpitating as it were, in all their 
beauty beneath the sunlight ; and yet, singular to re- 
late, this marvellous country, this wonder-land, as we 
gazed upon it, was to all intents and purposes a terra 
incognita. Here was in reality a model Switzerland 
under a semi-tropical sky — a region designed, as it 
were, by the artistic hand of nature for a national 
recreation-ground, where countless generations of men 
might assemble to marvel at some of the grandest 
works of the creation. 

With the Te Pakaru Plain proclaimed as a public 
domain, New Zealand would possess the finest and 
most unique park in the world. For healthlnlness of 
climate, variety of scenery, and volcanic and thennal 
wonders, there would be no place to equal it in the 
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northern or southern hemisphere, no spot where 
-within so small a radius could be seen natural pheno- 
mena so varied and so remarkable. It would embrace 
within its boundaries the hot springs of Tongariro 
and those of Tokanu, and would stretch from the 
waters of Lake Taupo to the shores of Botoaira. 
The surrounding table-land, with its millions of acres 
of open plains covered with rich volcanic soil, should 
eventually become the granary of the North Island ; 
while the Kaimanawa Mountains and the Tuhua 
should give forth their mineral treasures on either 
side. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

WESTERN TAUPO. 

Supposed forest country — The western table-land — Soil 8nd/(>m — 
Terania— Okarewa — Te Eaina Valley— Maoris on the track — 
Pouotepiki pa — A tangi — The natives — A friendly invitation — 
An old warrior — The women— Our quarters. 

From Kuwharua our course lay along the northern 
portion of the Te Pakaru Plain, and between the 
Kakaramea Ranges and the eastern boundary of the 
Tuhua Forest. The whole country hereabouts had a 
park-like appearance, and was everywhere covered 
with native grasses, save the lower hills, which were 
mostly clothed with fern. We had now reached the 
western watershed of Lake Taupo, the first stream 
flowing in that direction being the Koromanga. Near 
to this point the native track by which Eochstetter 
passed in 1859, on his journey to Maketu by way of 
the eastern side of Lake Taupo, leads to Tokanu, and 
if we bad followed it to the westward it would have 
been our nearest route to Alexandra ; but as the 
country along ita course had already been described 
by that traveller, I determined to take a different 
direction, in order to explore the great table-land of 
Western Taupo, and thence to penetrate to Alexandra 
by the country to the northward of the great central 
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mountain chain ending in Titiraupenga, and which 
was represented on the maps of the colony as covered 
with forest, and on that of HochBtetter as a volcanic 
table-land "thickly covered with forest, and unex- 
plored." Indeed, so little was this portion of the 
country known, that even at Tapuwaeharuru, where 
Turner questioned the natives upon the natural 
features of this region, he was informed that it was 
covered with dense bush, and that it would be impos- 
sible to travel through it for any distance, and espe- 
cially on account of the numerous rivers and creeks 
that would have to be crossed. The information we 
thus gained proved to be erroneous so far as the 
forest was concerned, since wo afterwards discovered 
that a broad, open table-land, averaging in height from 
1700 to 2200 feet above the level of the sea, extended 
far inland along the whole western shore of Lake 
Taupo, while the enormous area of country stUl 
fiirther to the north and westward, and described on 
the maps as before alluded to, turned out to be a 
perfectly open table-land, covered with some of the 
finest grassed plains in the country, and watered by 
numerous streams, some of wliich were among the 
largest tributaries of the Waibato River. 

The western table-land of Lake Taupo is bounded 
on the land side by the Haurungaroa and Hurakia 
Mountains, which stretch in a northerly direction as 
far as Mount Titiraupenga, and form the eastern 
boundary of the mountainous region which covers a 
large area of the central portion of the King Country. 
These two mountain chains attain to an altitude of 
2300 to 2500 feet above the level of the sea, their 
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eastera slopes forming the principal source of the 
watershed of the western division of the lake, while 
the inland waters, with those of the other mountainB 
of the same system, are received mostly by the Onga- 
ruhe Biver, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Wfaanganui. The whole of these ranges, which pre- 
sent a very broken appearance, are densely covered 
with luxuriant forests. The country from the eastern 
slopes of the Eaurnngaroa and Hurakia Mountains 
stretches in a series of open plains to the shores of the 
great lake, the whole western shore of which is bounded 
by steep, rugged cliffs, which rise perpendicularly from 
the water, and assume in many places the form of bold 
headlands, the highest of which, Mount Karangahape, 
attains to an altitude of about 2300 feet, while Rangt- 
tuku and Pukeakikiore are volcanic cones of lesser 
height, still further to the south. This portion of the 
Taupo Table-land was in every way different, so far aa 
its soil was concerned, from that on the north-eastern 
and eastern sides of the lake. The enormous deposits 
of pumice so remarkable in the two latter localities 
were absent here, the soil resembling in every respect 
that of the Rangipo Table-land, and this feature will 
apply equally to the open plain country we aftern-ards 
discovered to the north of Titiraupeuga. Here, too, 
there was a greater variety of native grasses, while the 
soil, formed principally from the decomposition of the 
trachytic rocks of the adjacent mountains and the 
gradual disintegration of the stratum of pumice upon 
which it was deposited, was in every respect of a 
better kind, and, under proper cultivation, might be 
made to grow almost anything suited to the climate. In 
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all the native settlements in this part of the country 
we found such trees as the peach, apple, acacia, and 
weeping willow growing in great luxuriance, while the 
-flora indigenous to the island was represented in its 
most varied forma. 

After passing many miles through an open, un- 
dulating, fern-clad country, we came to a region called 
Terania, surrounded by low conical hills, and traversed 
in every direction with well-beaten tracks, which had 
been made by the herds of wild horses frequenting the 
district, and which led over the hills and through the 
valleys wherever we turned. 

Darkness overtook us as soon as we crossed the 
Kuratao River, and we camped for the night near to a 
small stream called Okarewa, on the open table-land^ 
which at this point had an elevation of 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

We started at daylight from Okarewa, and continued 
a northerly course along the table-land, which was for 
some distance dotted about with low fern bills. We 
crossed the Whareroa Biver, and beyond this point the 
bold outline of Karangahape came into view in the east, 
in the form of a huge dome-sli^)ed monntain, sur- 
rounded by lower hills of conical formation. The 
table-land now indicated a general elevation, varying 
from 2000 to 2200 feet, and kept very level between 
the two heights for a long distance, the country rising 
gradually in the form of undulating hills towards the 
dense forests to the west of our track. We forded the 
Mangt^ra, flowing from the Haurungaroa Mountains, 
the river being fringed at the point where we crossed 
it by a dense growth of bush, which grew along the 
X 2 
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precipitous sides of the stream, down which we had to 
ride before we reached the torrent below. Beyond the 
river we gained the Te Kaina Valley, which wound 
through the table-land, here dotted about with 
enormous outcrops of trachytic rock. Here the whole 
broad expanse of the country had a beautifully pictu- 
resque appearance, which was heightened in no small 
degree by the broad, shining waters of Lake Taupo in 
the distance. 

It was now clear that we were getting into a more 
densely populated portion of the country, and we met 
many Maoris of all ages and sexes along this portion of 
our track. Most of them were well mounted, and 
were journeying from the north in the direction of To- 
kanu and other settlements in the south. Each party 
greeted us, and asked us where we were from, and 
when told that we had come up frtim the Manganui-a* 
te-io, they one and all expressed surprise, and asked 
us how we had got through at that season of the year. 
Some natives travelling in our direction now joined us, 
and we learned from them that a iangi was being held 
at Pouotepild, the pa which we would have to pass on 
the way, and that we would meet Te Heuheu there, 
and a number of o.ther chiefs. 

We arrived at Pouotepiki late in the afternoon, and 
found the fa situated in a beautiful position on an 
elevated portion of the table-land overlooking the 
western bay of Lake Taupo, whose rugged shores here 
rose up to a height of hundreds of feet above the 
water, in the form of precipitous cliffs, and rugged 
headlands which flanked the entrance to picturesque 
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As we rode up a wild and curious sight presented 
itself. Our approach was hailed with dismal wailing 
from the women, loud barking from the packs of mon- 
grel dogs, and by the grunting of innumerable pigs, 
A crowd of natives at once gathered round us, and 
among them were some of the wildest and most 
villainous-looking men I had ever seen. They were 
not like the untutored savages we had found at Rua- 
kaka, but in appearance a desperate, half-savage, half- 
civilized race of beings. There were natives from To- 
kanu, natives from Tuhua, from Kabakaharoa, and all 
the various settlements for miles around. Some wore 
only the blanket, others ra^ed clothes and battered 
hats, while some of the younger men, as if anxious to 
make a stow of their smattering of civilization, were 
got up quite in a dandified way. When the hongi ' had 
been performed amid tears and lamentations, half a 
dozen weird-lookiDg hags stood up in a row and went 
through a tangi* which lasted an hour, during which 
time we stood in front of them, beside the natives who 
had joined us on the way to the pa. When this part of 
the performance had ended, one of the new arrivals 
stepped to the front and delivered a long speech in 

• The hongi is to salate by the noee. Two individuala saluting 
in this way gnisp the right hands, and, bending forward, press the 
end of their noses together, nttering at the same time a whining 
sound. 

* A tangi {to cry) is a lamentation for the dead. Aseemblogei 
of this kiDd often lost over many days, during which time the 
corpse is laid out ready for interment. It is also a form of galuta- 
tion, upon the meeting of friends, intended to lament departed 
kindred. The cry is a most doleful one, and when nttering it the 
mourners express all sorts of convulsiTS movementa to betoken 
theif anguish. 
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honour of the deceased chief, for the repose of whose 
soul the tangi was being held, interlardiog his remarks 
now and again with snatches of verse, which he sang 
in a doleful, melancholy tone, and what with the wailing 
of the women, the barking of the curs, who seemed to 
object immensely to our presence, the grunting of the 
pigs that sniffed familiarly round us, and the noise 
made by the children, who laughed just as loudly as 
their elders cried, the discordant sounds became in the 
long-run indescribably unpleasant ; still, as we were 
in Maoriland, and had determined to do as the Maoris 
did, we went through the ordeal of the iangi with a 
rcTerential and solemn air. It is true we shed no 
tears — probably because we hadn't got them to shed — 
but there was no doubt about the crying so far as the 
women were concerned, for I watched them carefully, 
and I noticed that the big round tears trickled down 
their noses and then in a miniature cascade over their 
lips in the most orthodox way, but whether these tears 
were what we callous Christians call " crocodile 
tears " it is impossible for me to say. 

When the formal greeting was over, we were invited 
into the runa^t^a-house, a spacious building about 
sixty feet long by thirty broad, in which a number of 
natives were squatting about in small circles, smoking 
and playing cards. Te Heuheu of Tokanu, the great 
rangatira of the Ngatituwharetoa was there — a 
thick-set, broad-shouldered man, with an austere 
countenance. He was dressed in European costume, 
and wore a wide collaret of kiwi feathers round his 
neck, while beside him sat his two wives, who were 
ikewise habited in what is recognized as the attire of 
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civilized society. I noticed that their dresses were 
not after the latest Parisian models, but their round 
hats, made entirely of hiwi feathers, suited their 
dark countenances admirably. Both had pleasant 
features, and, like all the women I had seen in the 
country, were remarkable for their splendid teeth, 
which were as white and as perfect as Cleopatra's 
pearls, and seemed to shine in marked contrast to 
their bine tattooed lips. The chief Mohi, a herculean 
man, standing about six feet four inches, stood like a 
statue, wrapped in a blanket, nursing a child, and 
beside him was Patoro, a chief of the Ngatiraukawa, 
and, besides these, there were many representative 
men of the Ngatituwharetoa, Ngatikohera, Ngatiare- 
kawa, Ngatitakaiahi, and Ngatihikera. Besides the 
natives located in the runara^a-house there were many 
camped outside, both in whares and tents, the prin- 
cipal occupation of aU being smoking and playing 
cards, and performing the tangi whenever a new arrival 
appeared. 

There was one tall, gaunt old man among the 
throng, with a fierce-looking, tattooed countenance, and 
a pointed grey beard, who never moved about without 
a greenstone vnere in his hand, and when afterwards 
we got into conversation with him, to ascertain the 
history of this implement, he told us it was the last 
relic of his tribe, and that the notch at the end of it 
had been made by cracking an enemy's skull. Judg- 
ing from the impression made upon the hard, stone by 
the skull, it occurred to me that its owner must have 
ranked during lifetime as a kind of champion thick- 
headed savage. 
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Many of the women at this gathering were the 
finest, both as regards appearance and stature, we 
had seen during our journey, some of them being 
perfeot giantesses in build. Among the finest and 
most attractive was Tapare Huia Tauaiti, the daughter 
of Heure Harawira, a native chief. 



HITITB OIBI- 



When the natives learned that we had travelled 
alone, as they termed it, "from the big mountains in 
the south," they invited ua to remain oVer night, but 
not before they had asked ua many questions as to the 
object of our journey, and how it was we had chosen 
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so roundabout a way when the Maoris always made it a 
rule to take the shortest cut between two points. "We 
several times felt pushed to find a reasonable reply to 
their queries in this respect, but Turner, with his 
usual diplomatic tact, invariably got out of the diffi- 
culty by remarking that when a pakeha got on to a 
horse, like the proverbial tailor, there was no telling 
where he would ride to. 

After a very acceptable meal of pork, potatoes, and 
thistles,' which was served out to the assembled crowd 
in small plaited flax baskets, we were allotted quarters 
in the runanga-houae, where fifty men, women, and 
children lay huddled together in the most promiscuous 
way. Never during the whole of our journey did we 
spend so unpleasant a night. At sundown the 
runango'hoiiae was firmly closed, four big charcoal 
fires were lit, and men, women, and children smoked 
imtil the atmosphere became so stifling that it was 
almost impossible to breathe. The great subject of 
conversation was the question of native boundaries, 
the projected government survey through the country, 
and the iniquities of the Native Land Court. More 
than a dozen speeches were delivered on these topics, 
and it was amusing to see one gaunt figure after 
another get up in the dim light, swathed in a blanket, 
after the fashion of a toga, and deliver a long and 
fiery oration, to which every one would listen in rapt 
attention, without questioning a single statement of the 
speaker until he had delivered himself of all he had to 
say. These expressions of opinion were carried on 

' The sowthiatle is much esteemed by the Maoris as a vegetable. 
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from either side of the house far into the night, until 
one by one the dark forms fell off to sleep, when the 
Buoring, coughing, and wheezing, coupled with the 
stilling heat, transformed the place into a veritable 
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THE NO&TDEEN TABLE-LAND. 



The Wlianganui stream — Oruapuiahn Valley — WaDiaha River — 
Kahokaharoa — The sweetbriar — ^The kiwi— The moa — A gigan- 
tic lizard — Waikomiko and Waihora RiTers— Te Tihoi Plains — 
Seenety — Mount Titiraupenga — Mangakowiriwiri Eivei>— Manga 
kino River — Swimming horaes — Out camp— The Maoris as 
tiavelleia — A Maori joke — Good horsemen— Their knowledge of 
the country — Their endurance — ^The Waipapa— To Toto Ranges 
— The Waipori — TeTauranga — Hie Upper Puniu— A fine speci- 
men of tattooing — A night at Hengia. 

Wb left Pouotepiki early on the following morning, 
and, aa the iangi was at an end, about a dozen mounted 
natives, who were going in the same direction as our- 
selves, invited us to join them. Leaving the pa in 
a long cavalcade, we descended into a valley, and 
crossed the Whanganui stream flowing into Lake 
Taupo. 

Further to the north, we crossed the "Waikino stream, 
and after passing over steep, fern-clad hills we reached 
the Oruapuraho Valley, formed by a wild ravine sunk 
like an enormous pit in the table-land. This curious 
place, which was about two miles long, was exactly 
200 feet in depth, and was walled in on every side 
with perpendicular masses of trachytic and white 
pumice rock, which were broken here and there into 
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the form of eDormoua blufEs, which jutted out in the 
moat fantastic shapes. Winding, precipitous ravines 
opened out now and again in the direction of the lake 
and towards the mountainous country on the west, 
but beyond these wild gorges nothing could be seen 
beyond the towering walls of the deep valley, the sides 
of which appeared to attain, all along the course, to a 
general height of 200 feet, the altitude of the table- 
land being, both at the entrance and exit of the valley, 
exactly 2000 feet above the level of the sea. A small 
stream wound through the centre of this rock-bound 
ravine, about the sides of which the tussock grass and 
fern grew in great luxuriance, together with the 
koromiko, of which our horses ate greedily. 

The table-laud fell to 1700 feet as we gained the 
Waihaha River, the name of which literally means 
" still waters." There was a very deep descent to it, 
and looking from the top of this down upon the stream, 
there was not a ripple upon its surface. It was, how- 
ever, some hundred feet wide at the fording-place, 
and as the water was deep, we had to swim our horses. 
On the opposite aide of this river, towards the east, 
a castellated bluff rose up to a height of nearly 200 
feet, in appearance not unlike a fortified stronghold, 
while beyond this point the river fell in the form of a 
small waterfall, as it wound on its way to Lake 
Taupo. 

At about a mile distant from the Waihaha River, 
after passing through a wild, rocky gorge, where 
fantastic masses of rock stood up above the conical 
hills like monuments, we arrived at Kahakaharoa, a 
small pa situated on a winding mountain stream called 
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Te Pikopiko. At one time tbere had been a consider- 
able native settlement here, but now the whole place 
was nearly abandoned. We were detained here all 
the following day by an incessant rain that came 
down in a perfect deluge, the streams rising all round 



us with marvellous rapidity. This was a very wild, 
dreary-looking place, situated in a rock-bound, in- 
accessible spot, right at the base of the Hurakia 
Mountains, and the appearance of the inhabitants 
seemed quite in keeping with the locality. 
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Our horses fared badly at this camping-place, and 
were compelled to subsist upon the ripe berries of the 
sweetbriar, which here grew in wonderful luxuriance, 
80 much so that our animals, following out the laws of 
natural selection, would often have to stand on their 
hind legs to reach the bright red fruit. 

Here, besides the usual diet of pork and potatoes, 
we were treated to roast Hwi. This bird (Apteryx 
Amtralis) is the only remaining representative of the 
great family of New Zealand Struthionid<B. It is a 
dwarf form of the moa, not larger than a fair-sized 
hen, with short, rudimentary wings, totally unfit for 
flying, and without a tail; it has four toes on each 
foot, a long bill resembUng that of a snipe, while its 
body is covered with pendulous feathers resembling 
hair. Its habits are nocturnal ; it lives in recesses 
under the roots of trees, and feeds upon insects, grubs, 
and the seeds of various plants ; the hen lays but one 
egg, which for the size of the bird is extraordinarily 
large. These birds, which live in pairs, are still very 
plentiful in the dense, unfrequented ranges of the 
King Country.' 

Throughout the journey we always made it a prac- 
tice to inquire of the natives as to whether they had 
ever discovered any remains of the moa,' but, beyond 

' For wingless birds, see Appendix. 

■ Theie were no less than six species of this extinct wingless 
biid— 

The Dinomi* GigatUeva, height 11 feet 

„ RobualuB, „ 8 feet 6 in. 

„ Elepliantopua „ 6 feet 8 in. 

„ Camarinue „ 6 feet 6 in. 

■ „ Craema „ 6 feet. 

„ IHdi/ormjit „ 4 feet 8 in. 
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a reference to it in their traditions, little appeared to be 
known of it. The natives, however, at Kahakafaaroa 
informed us that in former times the bones of this bird 
had been found in the swamps around Lake Rotoaira. 

It is also worthy of remark that we ascertained 
that there was a tradition among all the tribes of the 
existence at one time of a gigantic lizard, which is said 
to have inhabited the caves and rocky places of the 
North Island, but whether this was in fact a real or 
fabulous reptile, it would seem impossible to deter- 
mine. 

We left Kahakaharoa as soon as the swollen state 
of the rivers would allow uSj and, after crossing the 
Waikomiko Eiver, continued our course in a northerly 
direction along the table-land which here opened out 
into a broad expanse of rolling plains, stretching away 
to the north as far as the eye could reach. We passed 
by the head-waters of the Waihora Eiver, which was 
the last stream of any importance, forming the western 
watershed of Lake Taupo. 

Journeying still further on, we crossed the Te 
Tihoi Plains, a fine tract of open country extending 
around the mount^ns of Titiraupenga as far north as 
the banks of the Waikato River, and thence north- 
westerly to the Te Toto Ranges. This large area, 
comprising nearly 1000 square miles, was the country 
described upon the maps as covered with dense bush ; 
and where we had expected to travel through primeval 
forests we found magnificent open plains, clothed with 
a rich vegetation of native grasses, and composed of 
some of the best soil we had met with during our 
journey. 
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As we rode over these plainsi the scenery was 
magnificent, as much by reason of the vast scope of 
country that stretched before us as by the variety of 
mountain scenery that surrounded the plains in every 
direction. To the north-east high, foreat-clad moun- 
tains rose up one above the other in the direction of 
Ouranui and the valley of the Waikato, while to the 
west were rugged, forest-clad ranges, crowned by the 
towering form of Titiraupenga. 

This magnificent mountain, which is one of the 
highest peaks in the northern portion of the King 
Country, rises to an altitude of some 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea. It assumes in general outline 
the formation of an extensive cone, with a broad base 
and long sweeping sides, while its summit is sur< 
mounted by a gigantic pinnacle of rock, of a pointed 
form, and which serves with the great mountain 
as a conspicuous landmark aU over the surrounding 
country. It is covered from base to summit with 
dense forests, and its enormous gorges and deep 
ravines give rise to many streams and rivers. 

For a considerable distance along our course the 
altitude of the table-land varied from 2000 to 2450 feet, 
until we struck the Mangakowiriwiri, a curious 
underground river flowing from Titiraupenga. This 
river burst through a tremendous gorge of the moun- 
tain, flanked on either side by tall precipices of rock, 
and then cut its way through a narrow, rocky chasm. 
Looking down into the deep fissure, we could just see 
the silver streak of water foaming nearly a hundred 
feet below, but in many places it passed entirely out 
of sight when the channel ran underground. This 
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stream, which was 2200 feet above the sea, we were 
enabled to cross by means of a very narrow and very 
primitive footway, which the natives told ua was 
known as the " bridge of God." 

From the Mangakowiriwiri, our course lay through 
an open, undulating country covered with a luxuriant 
growth of tussock and other native grasses. Here 
the table-land began to fall perceptibly towards the 
north'west, and for a long distance it averaged in alti- 
tude from 1000 to 1150 feet, and when we reached the 
valley of the, Mangakino Eiver it had fallen to 1000 
feet. This was one of our longest journeys, the dis- 
tance travelled during the day being over forty miles, 
BO that it was moonlight when we arrived at the 
banks of the river. The Mangakino ran through a 
deep mountain gorge, and formed one of the many 
streams issuing from the Titiraupenga Banges, and 
flowing into the Waikato. 

"We soon found that the river was much swollen by 
the recent rains, and that it would be necessary to 
swim our horses. Four of the natives who had ac- 
companied us from Pouotepiki were still with us, so that 
altogether we had to get six horses across, but the 
animals behaved splendidly, and swam through the 
icy cold water like ducks, the Maori horses showing 
their bush knowledge by taking the lead. Altogether 
it was a very dangerous crossing-place to take, espe* 
cially at night-time, as the river just below the ford 
fell over a deep precipice with noise like thunder. 

Once on the opposite bank, we pitched camp for the 
night, and made a meal out of what we could muster 
between us. All we could boast of was a little flour, 
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some of which the natives worked up into a dough in a 
" pannikin," and then rolling it up into long pieces 
between the palms of their hands, wound the pieces 
round sticks in a spiral fashion, and baked them in 
front of the fire. A few potatoes the Maoris had with 
them were likewise spitted and roasted in this way. 
The place where we camped was an exceedingly wild- 
looking spot, and during the night we experienced a 
severe frost, the thermometer descending to 28°. 

We struck oar camp at the Mangakino before day- 
light, and set out on our journey at once, but, un- 
pleasant to relate, without any breakfast, as our com- 
missariat was now reduced to a few potatoes, which 
we had determined to cook when we should get further 
on the road. We rose from tbe valley of the river on 
to the level plains just as the first tays of the sun 
swept over the country in a flood of glowing light, and 
the air was so pure and buoyant that we soon forgot 
that we were journeying on an empty stomach, until 
we came to a stream, where we found an abundant 
growth of watercress, of which we ate heartily, one of 
the Maoris remarking with a broad grin that we had at 
last come " to feed like the cows." "When travelling 
with the Maoris I could not but admire the easy, good- 
natured way in which they took everything — nothing 
disconcerted them. When impediments to travel pre- 
sented themselves, the bigger the difficidties to over- 
come, the more ardent they appeared to surmount 
them. When crossing the swollen rivers, if one got a 
bigger ducking than the rest, they would laugh and 
joke at the ill-luck of their comrade, while he in his 
turn would enjoy the amusement as much as they did. 
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On one occasion, when we were ascending a steep, 
slippery hill, the saddle-girth of one of the horses 
broke, and the saddle slipping aside, the rider fell 
heavily and rolled down a muddy bank. This brought 
down roars of laughter from the others, who told him 
not to mind himself, but that it was a pity to spoil a 
good horse by letting him know how easily a man 
could fall ofE his back. 

I always found the natives to be expert and fearless 
horsemen, and I believe that a cavalry regiment of 
well-trained and well-mounted Maoris, both for courage, 
endurance, and elan, would form one of the finest body 
of troops ever marshalled upon a parade-ground or a 
battle-field. 

"When travelling with them, another interesting fact 
was that they seemed to take a pride in being able to 
define thoroughly all the natural features of their 
country. Each mountain and hill had its special 
name, and every valley and plain and river, dowu to 
the smallest stream, each being called after some 
characteristic feature or legendary tale connected with 
it; while every tree, plant, bird, and insect was known 
by a designation which betokened either its appearance 
or habits. 

A remarkable feature indicative of the endurance of 
the natives, was that one night they would bo sleep- 
ing in a whar&puni with the thermometer over 100°, 
and the next night they would not hesitate to 
lie down upon the damp ground with ODiy a blanket 
over them, and with the thermometer at several 
degrees below freezing-point. It is true we often 
went through the same ordeal ourselves during the 
T 2 
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journey, but it appeared to me to be more remarkable 
on the part of the Maoris, as they seemed to enjoy the 
stifling heat of their wharepunis as a positive luxury, 
while we looked upon it as being very much akin to a 
sojourn in Hades. 

We reached the Waipapa River near its junction 
with the Mangatete, and descended from thu table- 
land, over 100 feet, to the crossing-place. Tliia river, 
which was one of the largest we had met with, rushed 
with a rapid current through a deep rock-bound gorge 
from the mountains of Titiraupenga to join the Wai- 
kato, of which it formed one of tho principal tributaries. 
We gained the crossing-place by a steep, winding 
descent, the mountains with their rocky bluffs on the 
opposite side of the river being clothed with a dense 
vegetation of giant trees, while to the right of the 
track by which we bad to descend was a small mountain 
forming a complete cone, and which was clothed from 
base to summit with a luxuriant growth of fern and 
tall manuka. The whole gorge through which the 
river wound had a very wild and beautiful appearance, 
while the water, like that of the Waikato, into which 
it fell after crossing the plains, was as clear as crystal. 
Beyond the Waipapa we passed through more open 
country until we neared the Te Toto ranges, when 
mountain, hill, and valley mingled together in a most 
picturesque way. 

It took us several hours to traverse the Te Toto 
ranges, the track winding about in every direction, 
with deep ravines on either side. Here the vegetation 
was of the most luxuriant and varied order, but the 
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enormous roots of the great trees made riding very 
difficult. 

We crossed the Waipari River, a largo stream 
flowing from the Eangitoto ranges into the Waikato. 
The descent to the crossing-place of this river was no 
loss than 600 feet, and we had to mount a slippery 
i ucline on the opposite side of equal altitude. Our 
course now lay over high fern-clad ridges, and now, 
for the first time, the broad valley of the Waipa was 
before us, with Maungatautari to the north, and 
Firongia to the north-west. 

Towards sundown we passed along a ridge, with a 
tremendous rock-bound gorge beneath us, and where 
the enormous rocks were dispersed about in a way 
which resembled the ruins of a feudal stronghold. 
This place was formerly occupied as a •pa, and on one 
occasion a great battle was fought there by the Nga- 
tiraukawa, who were defeated by the Ngatituwharetoa 
and Ngatimatakore, who, it is said, feasted for days on 
the bodies of their enemies. 

A few miles beyond Tetauranga we arrived at a low 
hill, upon the summit of which a number of Maoris 
were camped in tents. As luck would have it, feeding 
was just going on, and we were invited to partake of 
a welcome meal. Although it was now evening, we 
determined to push on our way, and when the moon 
rose we started, and gained the head-waters of the 
Puniu River, which we crossed with the intention of 
camping on the opposite side ; we, however, got wet 
in the operation, and as the place was swampy, and 
the night fearfully cold, we determined to ride several 
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mileB further, to Hongia ^a, whicli we reached at ten 
o'clock, after a journey of over sixty miles, and -which 
had kept us in the saddle for about seventeen hours. 
Before arrival at the settlement, the whole country 
was covered with a white frost, and the damp, chilly 
cold of the low valley of the Waipa seemed to go right 
into the marrow of one's bones. 

The natives appeared much surprised at our noc- 
turnal raid upon them, but we were soon invited into 
a whare, where a big fire was burning, and where four 
men and an old woman were located with three or four 
mongrel dogs. ' One of the men, although apparently 
very old, was yet wiry and active, while his pinched, 
sharp features were tattooed in the most elaborate way 
up to tbe very roots of his hair, the thin blue lines 
forming a complete network over his countenance. 
This was the most artistically tattooed savage we had 
met on the journey, and Turner remarked to me that 
he would much like to have the old man's head to 
preserve as a mokaikai,^ but he was cautious enough 
not to express this desire to the antiquated Hauhau. 

After we had talked over matters for some time, 
and the surprise occasioned by our visit had some- 
what abated, our tattooed friend produced a newly- 
slaughtered pig from a dark comer of the whare, and 
when this was dismembered and some potatoes had 
been peeled by the old woman, there was soon a good 



' Mohaikai, & process of embalmmg heads, by satnnting them 
with the pyroligneouB add of wood. This custom was at one time 
very conmiDn with the Maoris, who thus preserved the heads of their 
ancestors, the skin and tattoo mftrks of the face lemaining perfect for 
many years. 
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meal oookiog for otir benefit. After we had partaken 
of our repast, we were invited by our entertainers to 
remain the night, and being onlj too glad to take 
advantage of their proffered hospitahty, we took up 
our quarters in a comer of the primitive wAare, which, 
unpleasant to relate, was Hterally aUve with fleaa. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



TBE AUKATI LINE. 



Manga-o-rongo— Mangatatn Rirer — 'llie encampment— A anmptuoua 
repaat — The haiitga — Surrounding scenety — Old warriors — 
The tribes — The torero -Arrival of Te KooU-His wife— 
His foUowere — A t^te-i tSte — A song of welcome — A haka — 
Departure from Ifanga-o-rongo — Waipa River — Valley of the 
Waipa — Our last difficulty. 

The nearest way for us to have reached civilization 
from Hengia would have been to travel straigbt to 
Kihikihi ; but tbere was great talk of a native meeting 
to be held at Mang^-o-rongo, a settlement situated at 
some distance further south from where we were, and 
as it was stated that Te Kooti and a large number of 
natives from all parts would be there, I determined to 
attend the korero, as much aa anything to see the ex- 
rebel chief of whom I had heard so much, and after- 
wards pass to Alexandra by way of the valley of the 
Waipa. 

"We left Hengia at daybreak with a party of natives, 
who were going in the same direction as ourselves, 
and took a southerly course through a district known 
as Wharepapa, and which led us in the direction of the 
Rangitoto Mountains. As we approached the valley 
of the Mangatutu River, the country became more 
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undulating, antil we gained the bed of the stream, 
which wound in a remarkably serpentine course from 
the Bangitoto Mountains. In the bed of the river the 
natives pointed out several curious kinds of stone, in 
form not unUke the blade of an axe, and which were 
formerly sharpened and used as tomahawks by the 
tribes of the district. The country hereabouts fell 
rapidly from 500 to 300 feet, and gradually became of 
a lesser altitude as we went on. Crossing the river, 
we contioued our course through the open, fern-clad 
plains known to the natives as Manutarere, passing on 
our right a rock which rose like a rude monument 
from the centre of a circular basin of low hills. 

Beyond this point we passed through a native kainga, 
known as Patokatoka, and soon afterwards reached 
Manga-o-rongo. A large encampment of natives was 
already formed, and great preparations were being 
made for the gathering ; pigs were being slaughtered 
by the dozen, bevies of women and girls were busy at 
work with delicacies intended for the feast, while 
mounted natives were riding to and fro in every 
direction. 

We rode into the kainga with the natives who had 
accompanied us from Hengia, and were received with 
loud shouts o( haeremai from the women, who danced 
about and circled their arms in the air in the wildest 
way. 

When the hotigi had been performed, and a tarigi 
had been held — for they wept here as they had done 
at Pouotepiki — we were invited to sit down in a circle 
with the natives who had accompanied us, and soon 
afterwards a number of women and girls, who came 
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tripping along in Indian file, singing a wild refmn, 
brought us pork and potatoes and bread and himaras, 
in plaited flax baskets, each hapu present contributing 
according to custom, a certain quantity, so that in a 
short time we had food enough around us to last as 



for a month. We ate heartily of the good things 
placed before us, but we had great fights orer our 
banquet with the half-starred dogs assembled from 
all parte of the country, and which became so audacious 
in their efforts to obtain our luxuries, that we had to 
keep our whips going right and left all the time. 

„,..,„^;oogle 
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We remained at Manga-o-rongo for three days, 
during which time we had a good opportanitj of exa- 
mining the settlement and the general features of the 
surroundiDg country. The kainga, composed for the 
most part of a numher of scattered whares separated 
by broad patches of cultiTation, was situated in a deep, 
basin-like depression in the upper valley of the Waipa, 
and upon the banks of a small river called the Manga- 
o-rongo, one of the princip^ tributaries of the Waipa. 
The scenery of the adjacent country was very attrac- 
tive, the Rangitoto Mountains forming a beautiiiil and 
conspicuous feature to the south. 

The Eangitoto MountaiDS,the highest points of which 
attained to an altitude of about 2500 feet, were clothed 
to their summits with a dense v^tation, and flanked 
with lower hills covered with a luxuriant growth of 
fern, while winding valleys and deep ravines stretched 
far into the rugged fastnesses beyond. To the west- 
ward of the Bangitoto ranges were the mountains of 
the Kuiti, where the deep green forests were inter- 
spersed with wide stretches of open fern, which swept 
down to the undulating hills at their base. On all 
other sides the country around Manga-o-rongo was 
open, and presented a series of broad, rolling plains, 
covered with low fern, and where the dark alluvial 
soil was of the richest description. 

We were given quarters in one of the principal 
wkarepunis in the centre of the kainga, which was 
dotted around with whares, tents, and other contri- 
vances for the accommodation of the various hapos 
attending the korero. In a large whare close to onr 
location were about a dozen or so of old men, who had 
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formed a kind of headquarters of their own. They 
were all true-bred Maoris of the old school, of Hercu- 
lean build, and they appeared to be from eighty to 
ninety years of age, and it occurred to me that one or 
two among them could have counted their moona' even 
further back than that ; and as they sat squatting 
about in the sun, with their blankets wrapped round 
them, their weazened, tattooed features looked remark- 
ably grim, surmounted, as they were in every case, by 
a thick growth of snow-white hair. Each one of them 
wore a piece of greenstone in his left ear, and all had 
wooden pipes, which they putfed at incessantly. It 
was remarkable to observe the difference in physique 
between these old warriors — for they had all been 
great fighting men during the war — and the younger 
natives. Although there were many stalwart and 
powerful fellows among the latter, in general they had 
not the same square build and muscular frames of the 
old men, who appeared to be perfect and well-conaerved 
types of the primitive Maori race. 

There were many representatives of the principal 
tribes of the surrounding country in camp, and espe- 
cially of the Waikatos and Ngatimaniapotos ; but, 
besides these, there were sections of the Ngatiwhaka- 
tere, Ngatiraukawa, Ngatituwharetoa, Ngatihaua, and 
Ngatiawa. All these various tribal divisions were 
represented by the principal chiefs and notables, both 
men and women, and, when assembled together, it was 

• The Maona count time by night?, moons, and stara. There 
appeara to have been a kind of division of the nighls into decades, 
ae ten nights to the full moon, ton to ita disappearing. The Maori 
year begins with the first new moon after the star Puanga ia seen 
in the morning, which is in &fay 
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easy to trace their different physical characteristics. 
There were many tall and powerfully-builfc men among 
the Waikatos and Ngatimaniapotoa, but the women of 
the two latter tribes were not as sturdy in frame, nor 
as robust in appearance as those of the Ngatituwhare- 
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toa tribe of Taapo. In fact, the natives of the latter 
district were, all things considered, the finest tribes 
we had come across during our journey, the chiefs, 
especially of this division of the Arawas, being remark- 
able for their tall stature. 

The principal business of the meeting, which had 
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brought the tribes together, was to consider a petition 
of the Ngatimaniapoto to OoTemment, respecting the 
lands, and in which the chief Taonui, with Wahanui, 
had taken a leading part. Another important ques- 
tion was the settlement of certain tribal boundaries, 
and the consideration of the claim of the Ngatihaua, to 
alai^e tractof country near to theRangitoto Mountains, 
and which they claimed to have acquired bj conquest 
over the Ngatiwhakatere, a luipv, of the Ngatiraukawa. 
At this meeting the kaingatautohe, or debateable land, 
was formally surrendered to the Ngatiwhakateres, the 
originally conquered tribe, by the chief Hauauru, who 
claimed to be the direct descendant of the warriors 
who conquered the Ngatiwhakateres, when the territory 
in dispute was acquired. 

On the second day after our arrival at Manga-o- 
rongo, there was great excitement in camp as a body 
of about fifty horsemen, headed by a woman, were seen 
galloping aa hard as they could come across the plain 
leading to the settlement. There were loud cries of 
haeremai irom the women, and shouts of Te Kooti 
from the men as the ox-rebel chief and his wife rode 
into camp at the head of a band of well- mounted though 
wild-looking horsemen. 

When the new arrivals had pitched the tents they 
had brought vrith them, and were squatting in a circle 
round the hero of Poverty Bay, I went into the camp, 
when Te Kooti saluted me with " Tena hoe, pakeha" 
and invited me to be seated. I took in his outward 
appearance at a glance. He was a man apparently of 
about fifty years of age, over medium height, of athletic 
form, broad shouldered and keenly knit, and with a 
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remarkably stem erpreasion of counteoanoe, which 
imparted to his whole visf^ a bard and eren a oruel 
look. His features, cast in the true native mould, were 
strongly defined. His head was well formed, with a 
high arched forehead, and his lips were well out and 
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firm, while his quick, dark, piercing eyes had a restless 
glance about them as if their owner had been kept all 
his life in a chronic state of nerrous excitement. He 
wore a moustache and long pointed beard, which, for 
the apparent age of the man, appeared to be prema- 
turely grey. There were no tattoo marks about his 
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face, but wbeii he amiled in his sinister way every line 
of his expressive features seemed to be brought into 
pUy. Taken altogether, Te Kooti had a decidedly 
intelligent cast of countenance, in which the traits 
of firmness and determination appeared to be strongly 
marked. 



His wife, who was apparently a few years younger 
than himself, was a strongly built, gaunt woman, with 
a remarkably bold expression of countenance, and I 
could well imagine that during the troubled times of 
the war she must have proved a daring and willing 
helpmate te her desperate lord. 
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The followers of Te Kooti, who sat around, were 
mostly men of over six feet in height, powerful in 
build, and stem and savage-looking in countenance, 
and with the same air of watchfulness about them as 
was observable in the manner of Te Kooti, as if they, 
like their chief, had been ever on the qui-vive for their 
lives during their long sojourn of outlawry in the fast- 
nesses of the King Country. 

The first question put to me by Te Kooti was to 
inquire where I had come from, and when Turner ex- 
plained to him the course of our journey he replied, 
" They told me as soon as I arrived that a pakeJia was 
in camp, and that he had travelled through the country ; 
and I said, now that he has been through and seen all, 
let him remain. I did many a long journey," he con- 
tinued, " during the war, but I never did a ride like 
that on one horse. I was always careful to have 
plenty of horses." I told him that I had seen the 
remains of his pa at Te Perore, near Tongaiiro, 
where one of his great battles was fought ; and taking 
his left arm out of a sliog, he said, " This is what the 
pakehas gave me there," and he showed me how a 
rifle-ball had struck him between the knuckle joints of 
the two first fingers, crippHng them both. Ever since 
he was wounded in this way, he has always made it a 
rule to hide this hand as much as possible, and for 
that purpose he carries it constantly in a sling. He 
asked me whether I came from England, and when 
answered in the affirmative, he put many questions to 
me about the country, and was especially anxious to 
know whether the Queen was still alive, as he stated 
that he had often heard of her when at war with the 
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Europeane. He then said that the Maoris did not 
want that war, bat the pakehas would fight, and the 
Maoris fought them. I remarked that it was now time 
for the two races to be as one, and that all the troubles 
of the past should be forgotten, and that the King 
Country should be opened by roads and railways. *' I 
do not object," said Te Kooti, " to roads and r^wajs; 
but," he continued, " we must hold the lands ; it will 
not do for the natives to lose everything." I pointed 
out that in India a handful of pakehas ruled over 
200,000,000 of people, and that roads and railways 
had been made in that country, and the natives had 
benefitted. Te Kooti, without a moment's hesitation, 
replied, " In India the pakeha rules justly ; here the 
govemmenta have not treated the Maoris fairly : one 
government has promised one thing and one another, 
and they have all broken faith." 

When I stated to him that since the formation of 
the colony one law and one sovereign reigned from 
one end of New Zealand to the other, and that that 
applied to the King Country as well as to any other 
part of the isl^id, he replied, " That may be so. But," 
he continued, "you have your queen, and Tawhiao 
is our king. Whatever Tawhiao says, we must 
do." 

At this stage Te Kooti burst forth with a wild chant 
— a kind of song of welcome, which was intended as a 
compUment to our visit. As Te Kooti sang, his voice 
was singularly clear and mournful, and his intonation 
very distinct, while every word, as it fell from his lips, 
appefu^d to be uttered with the wild impulse of a 
fanatic. During this time his followers, as they had 
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in fact done all ^ong, sat listening in mute attention, 
88 if anxious to hear the words of one wliom they 
appeared to look upon as a kind of deified man, or 
as one endowed with a charmed life that had uade 
him the hero of brave and extraordinary exploits, 
which recalled to mind some of the most dariag and 
bloody deeds of Maori warfare, and as I listened to his 
wild refrain, and marked the earnest yet animated ex- 
pression of his features as he sang, I could well realize 
the influence which such a man would exercise over 
the superstitious minds of the Maoris, and yet when I 
recalled to mind his remarkable career, his marvellous 
escape from the Chatham Islands with his devoted 
band, his desperate and bloody raid upon the settlers 
of Poverty Bay, and the series of daring achievements 
which rendered the name of Te Kooti a terror and a 
menace during the war that followed, I could not but 
help thinking that many of the Ctesars and Napoleons 
of history must have been made of much the same stuff 
as this fanatical Hauhau leader. 

Our last night in the King Country was celebrated 
by a AaJta in Te Kooti's camp. Never had I seen 
anything so wild or so exciting. When the moon was 
up we went to a secluded spot surrounded by forest, 
where huge fires had been lit to assist the doubtful 
light of the Queen of night. The spectators squatted 
about in a semicircle, the ex-rebel chief taking up his 
position in the midst of his swarthy followers. At a 
signal given about fifty men entered the arena and 
nearly as many women. All were lightly clad j so 
lightly indeed that the costume of our first parents 
had not been greatly encroached upon. At a signal 
z 2 
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given from the loader the dancers formed themselves 
into ranks, and the first step was made by striking the 
feet heavily upon the ground, and, as the excitement 
produced by this movement gradually increased, the 
limbs trembled from the feet upwards, until every 
muscle in the body appeared to shake and twist, as if 
from the thrilling effects of a galvanic current. Then 
they turned their bodies to the right with a swinging 
jump, keeping the elbows close to the ribs and stretch- 
ing out the fore- part of the arm until the hands and fin- 
gers shook and trembled as if strung together by wires. 
Then, they swung the body to the left iu the same atti- 
tude, and then, facing to the front, threw back their 
heads, thrust out their tongues to the fullest extent in a 
menacing way, and turned up their eyes until nothing 
but the whites could be seen, and which, gleaming be- 
neath the bright glow of the fires, imparted to their 
distorted countenances a singularly ghastly look. Next 
a wiry, tattooed savage jumped to the front with a 
loud yell, thrusting out his tongue, and distorting 
his features until the blue lines formed a quivering 
network over his face. He challenged the best dancer 
in the throng, at which a woman appeared upon the 
scene, when the pair performed a dance which no pen 
or pencil could describe. Then they returned into the 
ranks, and another couple followed, and then a third, 
and a fourth, until the whole crowd mingling together 
danced and yelled in a marvellous yet diabolical way. 
The dark, streaming hair of the women fell over their 
well-turned shoulders or swept round their heads in a 
circle, as the dark syrens went through the most extra- 
ordinary gyrations, with the rapidity of electrified 
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humming-tops, while the men, twirling their weapons 
furiously in the air, yelled in a loud chorus which ter- 
minated in a long, deep, expressive sigh. Again and 
again these movements were enacted with protruding 
tongues, distorted faces, and fixed, staring eyes, time 
being marked by striking the thigh with the open left 
hand, so as to produce a sound which, mingling with 
the loud shouting of the furious dancers, added a 
curious effect to the wild and boisterous scene. 

It was a bright morning when we left Manga-o-rongo 
to do the last stage of our eventful journey. Although 
our horses had rested for two days, it was clear that 
they were utterly exhausted from their past fatigues, 
while their legs were so swollen that we could hardly 
get them to move along. Leaving the settlement, the 
whole broad valley of the Waipa lay stretched before 
us in the form of a wide expanse of open plain, 
through which the winding river, from which it 
derives its name, meandered in the direction of the 
north. 

The Waipa Las its source on the southern side of 
Mount Pukeokahu, which is situated a little to the 
eastward of Mount Rangitoto. It winds round the 
western end of the Rangitoto ranges, and finally 
pursues its way along the "Waipa Valley. Besides 
receiving, however, a large, portion of the watershed of 
the Bangitoto Mountains, most of the streams from 
the ranges of the Kuiti flow into it, while to the 
west it is fed by numerous watercourses from the 
h^h coast ranges. Its principal tributaries are the 
Mangapu, Manga-o-Rewa, and Mangawhero, with the 
Puniu as the chief. Beyond the head of the river 
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the watershed falls towards the Mokau, soutli of whicli 
the countrj is open for a considerable distance in the 
direction of the Tetaraka Plains, until the great 
central belt of forest country is reached. 

The whole wide valley of the Waipa lies very low, 
its altitude near the margin of the stream being scarcely 
100 feet above the level of the sea ; but the country 
rises gradually towards the west into undulating fern- 
clad hills, which mount in a kind of terrace formation, 
one above the other, until they reach the high wooded 
ranges which border the West Coast. The plains of 
this valley are composed for the most part of rich 
alluvial soil, which is everywhere covered with a dense 
growth of low fern. Many native cultivations and 
settlements are dotted about along the whole course of 
the river, and, taken altogether, this valley is one of 
the most densely populated portions of the King 
Country. From every point of view the scenery is 
most attractive, especially when looking tn the direc- 
tion of the north, where the tall forms of Krongia, 
Maungatautari, and Kakepuku tower high above the 
surrounding plains. 

It was already night when we had nearly reached 
the end of our journey, and just as we drew rein at a 
native whare to inquire the best point at which to 
cross the Waipa, my horse sank under me from sheer 
exhaustion as I sat on his back. A little coaxing got 
" Charlie" on to his legs again, and we hastened down 
to the banka of the Waipa to find that the river was 
almost at high flood. There was a canoe at the ford, 
but, as ill-luck would have it, it happened to be on the 
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opposite side of the stream. Tfe shouted lustily, in the 
hope that some one would hear us, and come and ferrj 
us across, but there was no response but the echo of 
our voices, and it seemed that -we would have to pass 
another night in the open, or swim our horses at the 
risk of our lives. The night was bitterly cold, and we 
were naturally anxious to reach our long looked-for 
goal, and, just as we were making preparations to 
swim the river, voices were heard on the other side, 
and in a few moments more the oauoe shot across the 
water under the skilful guidance of three young Maori 
girls. It did not take us long to unsaddle, and, 
putting everything into the canoe with ourselves, we 
swam our exhausted animals across, but not before 
" Tommy," by being swept under the frail craft, by 
the force of the current, had nearly succeeded in up- 
setting it in the centre of the rapid stream. Once on 
the opposite side, we pressed upon our dark deliverers 
alt the money we could muster, aud, entering the 
King's settlement at Whatiwhatihoe, we crossed the 
avhiti line forming the northern boundary of the King 
Country, when the moon was high, on the night of 
the 18th of May, after a journey, which, taking all 
distances traversed into account, was not short of 
600 miles. 
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POTATAU IL 

Ths ancestry and tribal connections of Matntaera Te Pukepulie Te 
Pane Tn Earato Te-a-Fotatau Te Wherowhero Tawhiaa, or Potatau II., 
tender him the most illustrious and influential chief in ^ew Zealand, 
JSo Maori chief is truly great unless he can trace his descent to some 
of those who came in the first canoes from HawaikL Tawhiao can 
do this, his ancestor being Hutonui, who came in the canoe Tainui, 
which made the land at Eawhia. The ancestor, however, who makes 
the greatest figure in the history of the family is Tapaue, who had a 
number of children who did well in the world, and founded quite a 
number of tribes who exist to this day. These children were — 
Te Eorokitua, who was the ancestor of the Ngatipaoa, Te Futu, Tahau, 
Te Apa, Huiarangi, Batua, Hikaurus. The son of Te Putu was 
Tawhia, whose son was Tuato, whose son was Te Eauanganga, whose 
son was Te Wherowhero, whose son was the present Tawhiao. The 
name of Tawhiao's mother was Whakaawi, a woman of high birth of 
the Ngatimahutu tribe. 
Tawhiao's autobiographical nanative is as follows : — 
" I was bom at a place called Orongokoekoea, at Mokau. The whole 
of the Waikatoe had been driven from Waikato by the invasion of 
Hongi, with his muskets, and the tribes had suffered greatly when the 
pa was taken at Matekitaki. The whole of the Waikatos were 
living at Mokau when I was boni, bom fear of Pomare. [The 
fall of Matakitaki took place in 1823, and Tawhiao would pro- 
bably be bom a year or two later,] We did not remain long 
at Mokau after the death of Pomare. We came back to Haurua, 
Eopua, and other places. I lived at Ronipaka, in the Waipa. 
The Ngatitipa were at Haurau. Te Baupaiaha had gone south 
long before that time, in prosecution of his conquests at Cook's 
Straits. Some of Raupaiaha's people, however, the Ngatitoa and 
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Ngatikoata, came to Matakitaki, and were slain there. Te Wabaioa 
was then living at Horotiu, and did not move. The Ngt^nihi did not 
attack him. Pomare made peace with Takunia. Waikato heard that 
peace had been made. At this time Te Wherovhero had gone to 
Taupo. Rauroha aaid to Pomare, < Go back to jonr own country,' 
bat Pomare would not consent. Baoroha aaid, ' You have made 
peace with me ; look at Matire.' [Matiie Toha was sabeequently 
married to Eati, Te Wherowhero's brother, on ttie peace-making 
between Waikato and Ngapuhi] Te Wherowhero wished to go to 
Pomare, but Te Kanawa resisted bis desire, thinking there would be 
treachery. Pomare insisted upon going up to Waikato. He was met in 
battle by the Ngatitipa, the Ngatitamaoho. Te Aho, a son of Eukutal 
shot Pomare's fingers off, and when his people discovered that Pomaie 
was wounded, they fed. The fight took place at Te Bore, on the 
Waipa, and the Ifgapuhi fled to Wbaingaioa. The chase continued 
to Te Akan, and as far as Awhitu. I remember when Matire Toha 
was brought to Waikato to be married to Eati. I remember the 
groat crowds that were assembled at the time. Te Kihirini brought 
Matire to Waikato. She was very young then. The first Europeans 
we saw were at Eawhia. The first I remember was Captain Kent 
The first missionaries in Waikato were Stack, Hamlin, Williams, and 
Morgan. The missionaries told us that we should be burned up 
unless we believed. I myself was baptized by the name Matutaera, 
at Mangere, by Mr. Burrows. 

" I remember a European coming to ask Te Wherowhero to sign the 
treaty of Waitangi. That European was the missionary, Mr. Maunsell. 
[The Veu. Archdeacon Maunsell.] The Maori he hod with him was 
Tipene Tahatika. Te Wherowhero said he would not sign. Mr. 
Maunsell remarked to Tipene, 'This ignorant old man, if be had 
signed, I would have given him a blanket' Te Wherowhero was then 
at Awhitn. Te Wherowhero's name was afterwards put to the treaty, 
but it was written by Te Eabawai, not by himself. I was at the great 
meeting at Remuera. That was when Fitzroy was Governor. The 
principal speakers were Wetere te Kauae and Te Eatipa. Governor 
Fitzroy visited Eawhia. The Eev. Mr. Whitelcy and the missionaries 
had been there long before that time. When Sir George Grey came, 
he visited Bangiawhia, Te Awamutu, and other settlements in Waikato. 
He had thirty Maoris as his following. Sir George Grey pointed out 
Mangere as a place for Te Wherowhero. He said to my father, ' Come 
to Mangere, the land is for you.' I never attended any of the Mission 
schools." 
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In reference to the b^inning of the New Zealand war, after Te 
Wherowfaero's death, and when Tawhiao bad eucceeded his father as 
king, he narratea; — 

" I was at Eawhito, a few milea above Rangiriri, when I heard 
that the soldiera had crossed the Mangatawhiri. Heta Tarawhili 
and a few others were with me. The Waikatos were then at 
Bangiriri and other places. I warned them to avoid the soldiers. 
When I beard that the soldiers had crosaed the Mangatawhiri, I 
warned the Maoris to avoid the soldiers. I told them they slioold 
not meet the soldiers on the line of the Waikato river, but should go 
inland by Whaugamarino to Paparata, and then to the Kirikiri. [Appa- 
rently this was Tawhiao's military plan, instead of constructing jxm on 
the river, like Meremere and Rangiriri. If his advice had been taken, 
the line of our advance would have been threatened, and the settle- 
ments around Auckland placed in great danger.] The next thing I 
heard was that a battle had been fought at the Eoheroa, and that the 
people I had sent to evade the soldiers had alao gone and fought at Uie 
Koheroa. Tapihana was the chief man whom I had charged. I sent 
a message also to Mohi and Ihaaka (occupying the settlement at 
Pakekobe, the Kirikiri and adjacent pbces), telling them to come out 
from their villages. The engineer of the 'pa at Rangiriri, who directed 
its formatiuQ, was Te Wharepu. I told the people that they should 
retire to the depth of the forest to evade the troops. The others 
would not consent. Te "Wliarepu waa the leader of the others. They 
said, ' We will not agree ; if our blood must be shed, let it be shed on 
our own land at Waikato.' I was at the fight at Rangiriri. Wiremu 
Tamehana and myself went to Rangiriri, and requested the people to 
move away from that place. That was the object of both Thompson ' 
and myself in going. A dozen times I tried to persuade them to 
break up from Rangiriri, but finding that our efibrts were unsuccessful, 
we left. The balls were then flying in all directions. I took refuge 
behind a flax bush. A bnllet passed close to me, and struck the bush. 
I was not injured. I had a gun and cartridge-box. I saw some of 
iny people escaping. I told them to be swift, and move on. They 
said, ' You must look after yourself ; are yon not in danger!' I said, 
' No, I will rset a while here.' I took off my coat and vest, and, 
after a while, I succeeded in getting on board a canoe belonging to the 
Ngatitamaoho, and in making my escape. Previously ten guns wen 
levelled at me, and a big gun also. Messengers had gone before, and 
kdd the people that I was safe." 

* A native known aa The King Maker. 
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THE CHIEFS. 

WiRBMU Te Whboro Te Moreha Maipapa conies from a distin- 
guished line of ancestors. From a woman of celebrity, named 
Hourua, after whom the tribe was called, and whoae worthy chief 
was that famous man Wiremu Xe Awatora, of Raglan. Then from 
the renowned ancestor Tapoue, Te Wheoro becomes a near relative 
of Tawbiao, the present Maori King, which ciicumstance accounts for 
the fact of his taking possession of the Tiwai canoe, which conveyed 
the late Maori King, Fotatau Te Wherowhero, from Manukau to 
Ngaruawahia. 

The father and mother of Te Wheoro resided in the earlier times 
at tbeir settlement, Kaniwhaniwha, on the Waiiia River, hut, as was 
the custom, they would remove to other places, being iutereated in 
other lands, thus verifying the old Maori proverb, " Ka mele kainga 
tdhi; ka om kaingarua" (he that has but one home will be subject to 
failure; he that hoe two homes will prosper). The name of Te 
"Wheoro's father was Te Kaingamata, and his mother's name was 
Ngapaoa of the Ngatihinetu tribe of Bangiaowhia, Te Wheoro's 
grandfather was Te Whakaet«, who was acknowledged to have been 
of great power among the Waikatoa. Te Whakaete was killed at 
Maungatautari by the Ngatipukenga, a war party on its way to Te 
Wairoa, east coast, and headed by the chief Naunan. Te Wfaeoro's 
own settlement was at Te-Eohekohe, Lower Waikato, and ho was 
always a &ithful adherent of the Europeans. His valuable services 
were brought into requisition by General Cameron when war was 
declared against the Waikatos. The calamities which befell his 
people arising out of the war must have greatly afOicted him, for be 
tried very hard to divert war during the Civil Commissionership of 
Mr. Gorst, M.P., in the Waikato, when Sir George Grey's Sunanga 
system was introduced, and when the two Maori newspapers — the 
Government organ, Te P»ftotAvt,and the Maori King organ, Te Hokioi 
—were waging a hostile war, which unhappily culminated in a 
breach of the peace, Manga Maniapoto having instructed his partisans 
to seize the press and type, which was duly carried out Te 
Wheoro is called by the Maoris "he tangate rangatira" (a man 
of noble extraction), and although he is a Ii'gatihourua of Whain- 
garoa, a Ngatimahuta of Waikato-nui, and a Ngatihiuetu of Bon- 
giaowhia, bis particular tribe is the Ngatinabo, the membere of 
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which acknowledge his chieftainBbip aud niand, and these people 
acted under him during the Waikato war. Of his fidelity, friend- 
ship, and Bii^ular loyalty to Europeans before the war, during 
the war, and subsequently up to the present time, abundant 
evidence may be adduced both by Maoris and Europeans, while 
Government despatchee and military records simply corroborate facts 
well known to reliable settlere. Te Wheoro is in great favour with 
the King party, and besides being decorated with the Kew Zealand 
war-medal, and holding a commission as Mt^or in the Colonial forces, 
he is a member of the House of Representatives for the Sonthera 
Maori Electoral district of the North Island. 

Wahanvi, the most influential chief of the Ngatimaniapoto tribe, is 
ft man of giant proportions, considerably over six feet in height. Hie 
name in the Maori language signifies " broad," and was given to him in 
referanoeto hia enormous stature. He was educated at the "Three 
Kings," and was originally intended for the Church, but returning to 
the King Country, he took up his home at Te Kopua in the centre 
of his tnbe, where he has remained, watching over the interests of hia 
race. For many years he was the king's principal minister and 
staunchest supporter. With a singularly dignified and courteous 
manner, he displays a remarkable intelligence, which is heightened 
in no small degree by a wonderful power of oratory which 
he usually employe with remarkable efi'ect at the councils of the 
native tribes. He is one of the largest native land-ownere, the 
territory of his tribe extending over the most fertile portion of the 
Sing Country. 

Manoa Rewi, a chief of the Maniapoto tribe, descended from a 
long line of ancestors, is a man of great intelligence, and, although now 
aged, is one of the most influential and respected representatives of 
his race. He lias been throughout a strong BUpi>orter of the King 
Movement, and during the war was one of the most valorous and 
daring of Maori leaders. 

Patara te Tdhi belongs to the same tribe as Tawhiao, namely, the 
Ngatimahuta, and is, besides, his brother-in-law. He is a clever mc;i, 
and being ready with his pen, he was selected by the Kingites to edit 
the Hokioi, the newspaper which they established to advocate the 
Kingite canae. This paper was printed by types and a press ob- 
tained by the Maoris who went to Europe with Dr. Hochstetter, 
and which was given to them by the Archduke Maximilian, who 
afterwards had such an unfortunate career in Mexico. This power- 
ful organ came to an untimely end, the printing-office having 
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been smashed up by an armed party mider Rewi, and the phint 
thrown into the Waipa river. 

Whttioba WiRiMU TB KoHBXB, a chief of the Waikato tribe, is 
renowned for his bold defence of the Rangiriri pa against the im- 
perial troops. He narrates his capture with ninety of hla men aa 
follows : — 

" A white flag was hoisted on board the steamer, at the Waikato river, 
in consequence of which he ordered the flag of truce to be hoisted in 
the Bangiriri pa, which act he supposed would have led to a parley ; 
but, to his great astonishment, General Cameron and fifty of his 
men came into the pn, and commanded the Maoris to deliver up 
their arms. We could easily have shot the fifty soldiers, including 
the General, if we had known that their coming into the pa was to 
deal treacherously with us. We could have maintained onr post in 
the pa, and we bad made up our minds to fight to the death. After 
admitting the soldiers into the fortress we discovered for the first 
time we were prisoneia." 

Faora Tn Haebb is a chief of the Ngstiwhatua tribe. 

Hati Wira Taxabi, chief of the Kgapuhi tribe. 

Paratbnb Te Kadu, chief of the llgatiwai tribe. 

ToKUKiNO, bead chief of the Ngatitematera, was one of the prin- 
cipal Hanbaa leaden during the war, and one of the most active 
obstructionists to European Settlement, He is at present one of the 
most aged natives in New Zealand. 

Tb Baia NoAEnTO Te Tohuhdia, chief of the Ngatitematera tribe, 
was the last of the New Zealand cannibals. He attacked a jm at 
Eatikati, in 1842, belonging to the Ngatiterangi, defeated the 
powerful chief Te Whanake, and feasted his own followeis upon 
the slain. 

Te Soon is well known as the great Hauhau leader during the 
war. He is a man of singular intelligence, and still exercises a wide- 
spread influence over the tribes. He was sent as a prisoner of war, 
with other natives, to the Chatham Islands, and his escape from that 
inhospitable region with his followers, together with his massacre of 
the settlers at Poverty Bay, form one of the most remarkable and 
stirring events connected with the campaign. 
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LIST OF THE NEW ZEALAND TRIBES, WITH THEIK 
LOCALITIES. 

Thsbb txiboB, which constitule the principal dinsioos of the Maori 
race, are all subdivided into hapue, oi tribal familiea, bearing often a 
different appellation to that of the parent tribe, to which, hoWeTer, 
each hapu claims a direct relationship. 



Name of Tribe. 


LooaUt^. 


Aoponri and Bai&wa 


. North Cape to Hokianga. 


Ngapuhi . 


. Bay of Islands; 


Ngatiwhatua and Uriohau . Manufeau Kaipaia and Waitemat& 


Ngatitai 


. FiriJi of Thames and Auckland. 


Ngatipaoa . . 


. Thames from Capo Colville to Katikati 


Ngatierangi. . 


. Katikati to Maketu and inland. 


Ngatiwhaka-auQ . 


. Maketu and Lake Country. 




. Otaki Arowhenua. 


Waibato . 


. Valley of Waikato to Manukau. 




. Valley of Waipa to Mokan. 


Ngatiawa . 


. West Coast from Afount Egmont to 




Mount Taupiri, Waikanao, Welling- 




ton, &c. 


Te Whakatohea . 


. Bay of Plenty and inland. 


Ngatipouri . 


. Cape Runaway and inland. 


Ngatituwhawtoa . 


. Lake Taupo and centre of North 




Island. 


Ngotitama . 


. From Mokau inland. 


Tatanaki . 


. West Coast near Mount Egmont. 




. Waitotara and inland 


Ngareuru . 


. Waitotara to Whanganui and inland. 


Ngatihau . 


. Whanganui and inland. 


Ngatiapa . 


. Eangitaue, Whanganui Eiver, and 




inland. 


Ngatitoa . . 


. Near Wellington. 


Ngatikahungonn . 


. Table Cape to Falliaer Bay, and inland. 


TeUrewera. 


. Tanpo to PoTerty Bay. 




. Cape Runaway to Bay of Plenty and 




inland. 


Eangitane . 


. Admiralty Bay and vicinity. 


Ngahitao . 


. South and Middle Island. 
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THE FLORA. 
Btmopsib of the principal _^i>ni met with daring the jonnie;, arranged 
alphabetically in Bccoidance with native names. 

Tbxes. 

Hinaa. — Eloecarptu deniaitu. A graceful tree, SO to 30 feet high ; 
bloBBoms with a white fiower ; pioduces an edible beny ^ inch 
long, pnlp astringent, stone deeply fiirrowed ; hark furnishes a 
black dye, common throughout the interior of the island; finest 
specimens met with in theTetanga foreet, west of Bnapehu, at an 
altitude of about 2000 feet. 

Horoeka. — Aralia Crautfolia. A small tree with a narrow leaf; 
frequent in the forests of the Lake Country and other parts of 
the interior. 

Kahikatea. — Podocarptu dacrydioidet. The white pine, growth 50 
to 120 feet ; found on the sWampy lands and river-banks ; berry 
edible, wood soft ; largest trees seen in Valley of Whanganui. 

Karaka. — CorynocarpvB Itevigaittt. A beautiful tree, 30 to 40 feet 
high, with glossy ovate leaves and oblong berries, which, when 
ripe, are of a bright red colour. The natives affirm that this 
tree was brought by their ancestors from Hawaiki. Seen near 
Taunnga and in Lake Country. 

Karamu. — Ooprotma lucida, A handsome tree with dark, shining 
ovate leaves ; growth 20 to 30 feet ; berries small, bright red, 
and edible ; foliage eaten readily by cattle and bones j widely 
distributed all over the central portion of Korth Island, especially 
in foresto of Kamianawa Mountains and Western Taupe ; grows 
up to altitude of 3000 feet 

Mahoe.— ifWwirftw rami/loms. A bushy tree ; growth 15 to 30 feet ; 
frequent in forests of the interior ; foliage eaten by cattle. 

Makomako.— ^ns(o(rfia raeemom. A small tree, 10 to 20 feet high ; 
bark black ; bears a small berry ; bark used by nativea to produce 
a black dye ; plentiful m forests of WhanganuL 

UsR<M.^I>acrydivm Colenwi. GrowthlOtoBOfeet ; leavesan inch 
in length, those of the upper branches overiapping each other ; 
wood very hard, formerly much prized by natives for the manu- 
facture of spears and clubs; frequent in valley of Manganui 
a-te-Ao. 

Mataii.— Podoc«rp«« »jneala. Growth 80 to 1 00 feet ; berries edible ; 
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common in all the forests of the interior; finest trees found in 
Valley of Whanganui. 

Miro. — Podocarpue ferruginea. Growth 60 to 120 feet; prodacea a 
red beiry, the favonrite food of the wood-pigeon; frequent 
throughont the interior ; finest specimens met with in foreste 
west of Buapehii, at altitude of about 2000 feet, 
Nikau. — Areea Sapida. A beautiful and graceful palm, with ringed 
trunk, and bright green pinnate leaves 4 to 6 feet long, the sole 
representative of its genus in N'ew Zealand ; the pulp of the top 
portion of the stem is edible, and when young is a favourite 
article of food with the natives ; very frequent in the forest* of 
the interior, but appeared to attain it-s greatest growth and deve- 
lopment in the damp marly soil of the Valley of the Whan- 
ganui. 
Pohntuliawa. — Metrositleros tcrmento»a. A grand, wide-spreading 
tree, with gnarled trunk and twisting bianches, growth 30 to 50 
feet ; bears in the month of December a large crimson flower ; 
inner bark used by the natives for diarrhoea ; wood hard and 
red ; grows usually near the sea, but also inland at Lake Tara- 
wera at altitude of over 1000 feet. 

Pukatea. — Afherosperma Nova Zelandue. A straight-growing tree, 
wiUi a buttressed tnuk, growth 50 to 150 feet ; grows to a lai^e 
eize in the forests west of Kuapehu, at an altitude of about 2000 
feet. 

Rata. — Metrotideroit rohiwla. A gigantic tree from 60 to 160 feet in 
height, base of trunk often eitceeds 40 feet in circumference ; 
blooms with a crimson flower ; the trunk gives life to innume- 
rable parasitical plants ; wood bard, but not durable ; inner bark 
powerful astringent, nsed by natives for diarrhtsa ; frequent in 
all the forests of the interior, the largest trees found being on the 
eastern side of Mount Perongia and in the dense low-lying forests 
of the Valley of Whanganui. 

Rewarewa. — KnigkUa exeeUa. A handsome tree, growth 80 to 100 
feet ; bean large clusters of red flowers; frequent in the Lake 
Country, 

Rimn. — Vaerydium eupressinum, the red pine. A noble tree, growth 
from 80 to 150 feet; branches pendulous; wood red, heavy, and 
handsome. This tree attains to its largest size in the Terangalta<ka 
Forest, west of Mount Euapehu, where it flourishes in great 
abundance at an altitude varying from 2000 to 2500 feet. 

Tanekaha. — Phylloclarlvs triehomattrndes. A celery-leaved pine, pro- 
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duciDg a tough timber-growth, from 20 to 30 feet ; tbe bark 
affoidfi a red dye which is fast becoming a valuable article of ex- 
port for the purpose of colouring kid gloves; frequent in forests 
of Wesiem Taupo and Te Toto ranges.* 

Tawa — Ifeeodaphrte Taua. A fine tree, growth 60 lo SOfeet ; leaves 
lance>6haped ; produces an edible berry ; common throughout 
the interior. 

Ti, — Curdyline Auttralis. Growth 10 to 30 feet ; leaves uniform, from 
2 to 3 feet long ; flowers white and drooping ; root edible ; fre- 
quent throughout the interior, grows at an altitude of 3000 feet ; 
frequent on Rangipo table-land. 

Towai. — Fagugf\uea. One of the most beautiful of New Zealand 
trees, growth 80 to 140 feet ; leaves 1 to 1| long, deeply serrate ; 
forms dense forests on the Kainunawa Mountains and other parts 
of interior; attains to its greatest growth on the western slopes of 
Monnt Ruapehu, where it grows at an altitude of over 4000 feet. 

Totara. — Podocarpus totara. A fine forest tree ; growth from 60 to 
100 feet; met with in all parts of the interior. 

SHRDB3, FlOWBBS, AND PLANTS. 

Anata.— A buttercup. 

Hunea, — A eresa. 

Harakeke. — Pliormium tenax. A New Zealand flax ; flowers dark 
red ; leaves long, drooping and narrow ; the seeds may be used 
as a substitute for cofiee ; the root is employed by the natives as 
a purgative and worm medicine ; the gum la applied to wounds 
and sores ; the fibro of tbe leaf is used for rope-making and the 
manufacture of paper. Oommon throughout the interior in 
swampy places ; growth from 1 to 8 feet. 

Heruna. — Polygonum adpresmm. 

Kaikaiatua.— fiaixftrfAomnus aolandri. A plant 

Kokota. — Epilobium minula. A small willow-herb. 

Korikori. — A species of ranunculus, 

Koromiko. — Venmica eatci/olia. A common shrub, with lilac or 
white flowers, lanceolate leaves ; frequeat all over interior; grows 
luxuriantly around southern and western region of Lake Taupo. 

■ Mr. Q. W. OriffiD, [Tniteil Statea' Conanl >t Aucklind, whoao valuable report* 
upon tlia vationi commerdil prodacta of New Zealand have been Tcceotl; printed 
by aatboritj of the Kew Zealutid GorerDineDt, ii tbe aotboi of a TCrj iut«rcaUn^ 
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A decoction of the leaves is valuable in dj'aenteTjr. The foliage 

ia eaten readily by cattle. 
Koropuku. — A plant with a red beny, common in the vicinity of 

Tongarito. 
Koni. — A blue and white flower. 
Eotukutuku. — Fuehda excoriicala. A apreading tree-Iiko shrub, 

leaves ovate lanceolate ; bears a purple berry, yields a dye of the 

same colour ; met with in all parts of interior. 
Kowhitiwhiti . — Watercress. 
Ealakuta.— A white flower. 

JiI&Duka.—Leptospermum ericoidea. A tree-like shrub, widely dis- 
tributed all over interior; finest specimens met with in the 

Geyser Valley, Wairakei. 
Mataroa. — A flax-plant. 
Matuakumara. — A plant. 
NahuL — Allemanlhera deutictdtUa. 
Nene. — Dracophyllum UUifolivm. 
Outatoranga. — Piintlia arenaria. 
Panahi. — Cmtvolvulm. 
Panara. — Taupo primrose. 

Papataniwhaniwha. — Lagenopliora Fornteri, A plant like a daisy. 
Pototara.— C^ofAodea oaydrtu). — A plant with a small white fragrant 

flower, found growing on Bangipo table-land. 
Piripiri whata. — Carpodetus eerratue. 
Poipapa. — Chenopodium triandrutn. 
Poropoio. — An edible nightshade with a white flower. 
Puatea. — A yellow daisy. 
Pnwha. — Sonchus oleraceua. Sowtbistle, much used by the natives 

ae a v^etable. 
Bengarei^a. — Anthrc^odium ctrrhatum. A lily. 
Bongotainui.— A flax used for cordage and fishing-lines. 
Xaihinu. — A white flower found at Taupo. 
Taretu. — A plant with blue berries. 

Tataramoa. — Rubtis avelralis. A climbing bramble, anned with 
prickles, branches pendulous, leaves coriaceous ; berry, red or 
amber-coloured ; known to the colonists as the " bush lawyer ;" 
found in all the forests of the interior ; most frequent in Valley 
of WhanganuL 
Tikupenga. — CordijUne drida. 
Titirangi.— Feronica epeciota. 
Totaratara.— A small shrub with a white flower. 

A a 2 
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Tupapa. — Lagenaphara Foreteri. TfatiTe daisy. 

TutiL— CbriaWa Ttifcifolia. A frequent Bhrab with glossy leavea 

and pendulous dusters of purple fruit, the seeds of which are 

poisonoos as well as the foliage ; produc«a a black dye. 
Wacwaekaka. — Glekhenia heeystopbylla. 
"Whsrangi. — Melici/pe ternata. A broad-leaved, poisonons shrub, 

very conunon in the foreate of the Whanganui and Wostem 

Taupo. 

Crrefiko, Cuubino, A(fD Parabitio Plants. 
(Cmntium thTOitghoiil the inierior.) 

Aka. — Metrotiderog huxifoUa, 

Kareoo. — Rhipogonuin ecandens. A climbing wiiy vine, the " supple 
Jack " of the colonists ; leaves three to five inches long, linear, 
ovate ; often grows in entjingled masses, abundant in all the 
forests ; largi>st specimens found in the swampy forests of the 
Whanganui. A decoction of the root forms a good substitute 
for sarsaparilla. 

Kiekie. — Freyeientia Banknii. A plant producing an edible flower 
and fruit. 

Kohia,— /'arwjlora ielrandra. A climbing plant. 

Kowbarawhara. — Asidia Banksii. A parasitical broad-leaved grass, 
growing in tufts on trees, bearing an edible berry. 

Kowhaia. — Fdwanlsia micropkilla. A passion-flower ; colour, graea 
and orange, with fr^rant fruit. 

Mawhai. — Sieyoe Audrcdis. A creeping plant. 

Patangalanga, — Freyeientia Banigii. 

Pikiarero. — Clematis, bearing a beautiful white flower. 

Puawananga. — Clematis indivijta, bearing a white flower. 

Ferns. 
Hiaue. — Creeping lyeopoiUum, 
Huruhuni w hen ua. — Aspleninm luciilum. 
Eiokio. — PolypoiHum. 

Kopakopo. — Tric/iomanes. A round-leaved fem. 
Eorokio. — The smallest tree-fern. 
Eotote. — A small-leaved fern. 
Kuiaknra. — A small kind of Igcopodium. 
Maeiere. — A small-leaved fem. 
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Mokuka. — A diaidh um . 

Mangapowhatu. — PolytiHcIium cyphoma. 

Mangemange. — Lycopodtum arlicubUum. A creeping fem. 

Mokimoki. — Long- leaved fern. 

Uoulcn. — An edible fem. 

Ngatu-Karkariki. — Parrot's bi)l fem, so called from the fomi of its 

foot-Btalk ; the fronJe are pinme-shaped. 
Panaka. — Aepleniuvi. A very graceful fem. 
Para Marattia. — Sulieina. A laige fem. 
FoKtan.— Asplenium obli^uum, A large-leaved fem, 
Piiaka rimu. — The tree lycopodtum. 
Raorao. — Pt^is eseuleiila. A common edible fem, the root of whlub 

fomied at one time the principal food of the MaorL 
Raumanga. — Polypodium. A broad-leaved fem, 
Tapai kotuku. — Creeping lyccpodmm. 
Tarakupenga. — Creeping lycopodium. 
Waewaekoukou. — LtjcopoiUum voliibUe. A running fem. 
Ti Turanaki. — A fem growing on the plains, having its fmcUScation 

on a separate aUilk. 



TREE FERNS. 
Cyathka. 

Tote. — C. ileidbala. The " silver-tree fern j" growth, 10 to 20 feet ; 

trunk slender and black; fronds lanceolate, 8 to 12 feet long, 

dark green above, silvery white below. Abundant in the interior ; 

finest specimens seen in forests of the Lake Country. 
Ponga, — G. medullaris. The "black fem;" trunk very atout, 12 to 

40 feet high, and covered with matted fibres ; fronds very 

numerous, from 10 to 16 feet long; deep green above, pale 

below ; abundant throughout the interior. 

C. Oatininphamii. Tmnk, 12 to 15 feet high; fibroua at 

base ; fronds, 20 to 30 in a crown, 6 to feet long ; bright 

greeny frequent in the Lake Country. 

FUIRA OF TOMOARIRO AND EUAPBHU. 

The Jhra of Tongariro iind the surrounding region partakes of art 
alpine character, and is both varied and beautiful. Indeed, not only 
are many of the mountains forming the group clothed with a dense 
and attractive vegetation, but where the forests spread down to the 
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plains, tbe trees and shrubs are often bo disposed by Nature as to 
form perfect gardens, vhich appear to have been artiScially planted. 
During the exploration of both Tungariro and Buapehu, I bad an 
opportunity of examining the varied gronth of trees, shruUi, and 
plants ; and although I was unable, under the cireumstances, to make 
a very extensive botanical collection, I secured some of the choicest 
specimens of mountain plants, and afterwards obtained their native 
namSs from the Maoris. 

Houhou. —Panax Culetuoi is an abundant plant in hilly districts. 
Huripa — A tall shrub, oommon around Tongariro, and remarkable 

for its foetid smelL 
Manao. — Pittotporum fascicvlatum is found in both islands. 
Monao. — Cyathode* aceroaa is plentiful throughout the whole country. 
Papauiua. — GrUelima littoralie is a plentiful tree, especially in tho 

high int«rior districts. 
Patotara. — Leueopogon Coleiisoi is a common mountain plant found in 

both islands. 
Peki Peki. — Clemieia tpedahilis is an alpine plant, abundant on the 

open mountains of the South Island, but is seldom found in the 

north. 
VmvA.—Caminia Jliwida is a plentifiil mountain plant on both islands. 
Bimu. — JDaerydium laxi/olmm is abundant on the high mountains. 

It is the smallest known pine in the world. 
Taubinu. — Olearia wimmulari/olia is plentiful on the monntains of 

the South Island, but is found less frequently in the north. 
Toatoa. — PhyllocladuB Alpinua is a sub-alpine tree, frequently met 

with in both islands. 
Towai. — Fagtu Juaca. This is the largest and by far the most at- 
tractive tree growing in the vicinity of the high mountains of 

this portion of the udand. It is somewhat stunted around 

Tongariro, but attains to colossal size on the irestem slopes of 

Mount Kuapehu. 
Tumigi. — Leueopogon faeeieulatus is a shrub havii^ small, thick leaves, 

with white underneath. It is very plentiful at Tongariro. 
Tutu. — Goriaria mysli/olia is common in mountains and diy places. 
Waewaekohu. — Glekhenta dicarpa is a widely distributed mountain 

plant. 

The OnaphalUtm beUidioide* is a mountain plant met with in 

both islands. This plant was the last sign of vegetable life on 

Tongariro, where it grew up to an altitude of 6000 feet. I also found 

it growing on Ruapehu, with the Ligiitlicum aruntaiicum, at an alti- 
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tude of 7000 feet, where both these pknts likewise formed the hiat 
sign of vegetation. It is worthy of remark that the natives could 
give no names for these latter speciea 

GaABSES. 

Kakalio. — Arundo Australia. A tall grasa or reed, very common 

around Lake Taupo. 
KaretiL — Torresia redolent. A sweefrBmelling grass. 
Kopoupou. — Scriiifis lacuslrina. A rush, frequent in the Lake 

Country. 
Kurikuri. — A grass with a prickly fluwer-head. Western Taupo. 
Mata. — A reed-like grass. 

MataraurikL — A tussock grass, Bangipo table-land. 
Mouka. — A wide-leaved grass. 
Xgawha. — Native bulrush, frequent in Lake Country. 
Oioi, — Leptoearj>ua fasciadug. A common rush. 
OtBotft. — A thin grass. 

Farakerake. — A fine grass, frequent at Taupo and Eangipo table-land. 
Pouaka. — A fine grass, emittmg, when bruised, a foetid smell ; found 

at Western Taupo. 
Pureirei. — A swamp-grass. 
Kaupo. — Typha lali/olia. A flag-rush, common everywhere in swamps 

and banks of rivers; used bj natives for building. 
Tarareke. — A flax-grass. 
Tarapuarere. — A flowering grass. 

Toetoekiwi. — A low, rush-like grass, frequent in swunps. 
Toetoe. — Epkacris jxiwifiora, A handsome cutting grass, ci 

swampy places. 
Tupari. — A broad-leaved grass. 
Tutaikuri. — A swamp-grass, the native couch. 
Wi. — A fine grass, frequent around Lake Taupo. 
Wiwi — A small swamp-rush. 

MoBSEB, FcNOt, ANn Lichens. 
Hakeknkeka. — A brown, edible fungus. 
Harori. — A white, edible fungus. 
Uaroritui. — A tree-fui^s. 
HawaL — A tree-fungus. 
Karerarenu— A slimy plant. 
Earei^o. — A slimy plant, growing on stones in the water. 
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Eoukou. — A tree-moss. 

Kokirikiri wetu. — A globular fungus. 

Kopura. — A scented mose, frequent in forests of Wlianganui 

Maru.— Stag's-honi moss. 

Pukurau. — Lycvpodon fontaineisii. A fungus. 

Tikitiwhenua. — A toad-stool. 



THE FAUNA. 
Thb almost total absence of land mammalia forms one of the most 
remarkable features in the/iuna of New Zealand. Of this class New 
Zealand can boost of only two genera : the bat — pekapeka of the 
natives, two apeciea — and a amoU indigenous rat, the kiore, now almost 
extinct The author met with one or two specimens of the latter animal 
at Ruakaka, in the King Country, but there, as in other parts of the 
island, it has been mostly exterminated by the Norwegian or grey rat. 
The hirareke, a native dog, the origin of which is uncertain, has 
entirely passed away. Its remains, however, have been found with 
those of the moa in the limestone caves of the South Island. The 
natives claim to have brought the kiot-e with them on their migra- 
tion from Hawaiki, and it is likely that they may have imported 
the dog at the same time, aa a reference to it is made in connection 
with their earliest traditions. Of the maritime mammalia both whales 
and seals were formerly very numerous on the coast of the islands. 
There are known to bo eight kinds of whales, and three of seals. The 
total absence of serpente and tortoises is again another notable 
feature. 

Birds. 
By fai the most attractive part of the New Zealand fauna is the 
birds, which include some of the most beautiful species of the 
feathered tribe. Of these the following are among the moat remark- 
able : — 
Hihipopokero. — Turdus albifront. A small brown bird with a white 

head. 
HioL — PiUocinetalis. A ground-lark, very common on the plains of 

the interior of North Island. 
Iluia. — Genua Mellipkaffus. A black bird, about the size of a jay; 

it baa two little fleshy lappets under the beak : its tail feathers, 

tipped with white, are much prized by the Maories as ornaments 

for the hair. 
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Hurukiwi. — A vild duck. 

Kahu. — Falcon Jtarpe. A laige hawk. 

Eaiaia. — A sparrow-hawk. 

Kaka. — Nestor tneridioncdis. A large greeniah-brown parrot. The 
author found this bird to be very common iu the forests of the 
Whanganuij where its harsh note was the fiist eouud to break 
the morning stilbiess. This family of panota is characterized by 
an aquiline or overlapping beak. 

Eakupo. — Strigapt liahroptilua. A ground' parrot ; colour, green and 
yellow ; it does not fly, although it has wings, but hops bom 
branch to branch ; it is nocturnal in its habits. 

Kakariki. —Platyeerus Noixt Zealanilus. A pretty, green parrot. 

Karewarewa. — Falco brumtea. A quail-hawk. 

Xatatai. — Ealug ammUus. A kind of rail. 

Kauau. — Oraadue carunculalue. A shag or cormorant, 

Kea. — A large parrot,- common in the South Mand. It was formerly 
a v^etarian, but in recent times it has developed a strong taste 
for flesh, and has WFougli,t great destruction among sheep flocks. 
The fat surrounding the kidney appears to be its chief deliglit. 
Planting its strong claws into the woolly loins of the live sheep, 
it, by the aid of its powerful beak, pierces through those parte of 
the flesh and fat around the kidney, which it greedily devours, 
while the animal is powerless to resist its attacks. 

Kereru. — Cotumlrux itpadteea. A wood-pigeon. 

Kiwi — Fam. StnUhumidm. (See Wingless Birds.) 

Kohihi. — Endynamya tailensie. A bird. 

Kohaperoa. — A bird of passes, the Nav Zealand cuckoo; it is a 
handsome bird, spotted like the sparrow-hawk. 

Kokako. — The Kew Zealand crow. 

Eororeke. — The ^ew Zealand quail. 

Eoriuiako. — Genua Melltpkafftu. The bell-biid, one of the sweetest 
songsters. 

Eotare. — Halcyon vagrana. lie king-fisher. 

Kotuku. — AriieaflaviroatrU. A large white crane. 

Koukou. — A small nocturnal owl, the "morepork " of the colonists. 

Enmengo. — The shorellei, a duck of Lake Taupo. 

Mata. — A ewanip-spanow, a small brown bird with long tail feathers, 

Matuku. — Bofiiunu melanotue. A bittern. 

Mirmiro. — Mini cdbifroiu. A small, graceful bird. 

Moa.— Fam. StnitUtmidtB. (See Wingless Birds.) 

Moakeroa. — A block bird with red bill and feet. 
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NgirangiT\i. — PetrmcamaeTx>eopliata. A kttntit. 

Parera. — Anas mpercHioaa. A wild duck. 

Piliona. — A little black and white bird. 

Pihoihoi.— The New Zealand ground-lark. 

Piwakawaka. — Rhipidnrafia'ielUfeTa. The fantai] fly -catcher, a small 

graceful bird with a spreading tail. 
Poaka. — Himantopit. Pied stilt. 

Popokatea. — Orlhnrnyx heteroalyhu. The New Zealand canaiy bird. 
Poporoihewa. — A snipe-like bird. 
Pueto9t«. — A bird liying in swamps. 
Vvikfsko.^Porophyrino melanotue. The swamp-hen ; red bill and feet, 

back black, breast bright blue. 
Putaugitango. — Cdsarca variegata. The paradise-duck. 
Hiroriro,— Fam. Luscindie. A small wren. 
Kuru. — StrigideB Athene. An owL 
Takupn. — A white gulL 

Tarapunga.— A small gull, fiequenting Lake Taupo. 
Tatarihnka. — A small bird, held sacred by the Maoriea. 
Tatariki. — Fam. Lnsdndte. A small bird. 
Tewakawaka. — Fam. Bkipidura /vliginota. The black fantaiL 
TitL — Palecanoides urinatriz. The mutton-bird 
Toetoe. — Cerihiparns Num; Zcalandiw. A small bird. 
Totoara, — The robin. 
Tui. — Proathemwlera Nmim Zeolamiice. Tlie paraon-bird. A beautiful 

black bird, the size of a tlirush ; plumage a lustrous blue-black, 

irradiated with green hues, pencilled with silver-grey, and white 

delicate faair-featbera under the throat, suggestive of a pardon 'b tie. 

It has a melodious, clear note, and mocks other birds. It is easily 

domesticated, and may he taught to talk. 
Weka.— A>ifu« Ausli-ali'g. A large rail, the wood-hen, frequently met 

with on the high land of the interior. 
Wio. — The blue mountAin duck. 
Wiorau, — A small grey duck, frequenting the forest streams. 

Sea Birds. 
The sea birds inhabiting the coasts of New Zealand are fairly 
numerous, and among them are two small kinds of penguin. 
Hawe. — A large gull, the tail-feathers of which are highly prized by 

the natives. 
Hoiho. — Eiidyptei antipodes. A small penguin, inhabiting the coaste 
of the South Island. 
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Kao — A gull frequentiDg the Bhores al night. 

Karoro, — A gull. 

Kawan. — Qraeulus ean-ueulatua. A shag 01 conaoiant. 

Kuaka. — A small eea bird. 

Pekeha. — A gull. 

Pitoitoi. — A small sea bird. 

Taiko.— A gull. 

Tahahikahi. — ^A sea-ahore biid. 

Takupu. — A white gull. 

Tara. — Lvia Awstralis. • A sea awallow. 

Taraptinga. — A email, graceful gul), inhabiting Lake Taupo ; very 

numerous in the vicinity of Tokanu. 
Titipa.— A gulL 
Torea. — Hiematopus picatus. The oystet-catcher ; has red legs and 

beak. 
Toroa. — Diomedia extUana. The albatross, 

WiNOLEss Birds. 
The almost extinct family of the StrtdhionidtB, or wingless birds, of 
Kow Zealand, forms one of the most interesting features in the fauna 
of the country. All the members of this genus are wholly different 
from the common types of birds. They are remarkable for short 
rudimentary wings, entirely unfit for flight, and for bones nearly 
devoid of air cells ; the leg muscles are of unusual strength and 
thickness ; the feet are powerful and long, with three toes, while the 
plumage is composed of light, shaggy feathers, aluoet resembling hair. 
Before its period of extinction, the largest member of this family, 
known by tradition to the natives as the ntua, wae the giant of the 
feathered tribe, the height of the several species of this biid, as com- 
puted from its remains, being as follows : — 

Feet. Inches. 
Dinomis Giganteus . 
„ BobnstoB 
„ Elephantopus 
„ CasuarinuB . 
„ Crasaus 
„ Didifonnus . 

Although the remains of all these birds are of exlraordinary pro- 
portions, the Ditwmig dephaniopue, or elephant- footed mm, is 
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distinguuhed by the singularly maaeive conBtrucliou of its leg bones. 
The Bule remaining representative of these colossal birds is the ajpteryx 
or Hiei of the natives. Of this genos there are several species. The 
Apteryz Auetralts was the fiist mode known to science, in 1812. The 
Apieryx Mantelli differs from the former kind in its smallei size, 
shorter toes, and longer bill and less developed wings, while ita 
plumago is of a somewhat darker colour. The Aptenjx OtcetiH is 
slightly smaller than the former species, with a greyish plumage. 
During his journey through the interior the author found the kiwi to 
be yet common in the Elaimanawa Mountains, the forests of the 
Whanganui, in the mountainous districts of Western Taupo, and at 
Mount Perongia. 

Keftiles. 
In New Zealand the lizards are represented by eleven species, five of 
which belong to the neat genus Naullinug. 
Kakariki. — Nauitinui elegane. A beautiful green lizard, now rarely 

KakawarikL — Naultinus pimctatus. A green lizard with yellow spots 

on the hack. 
Mokonui. — A large lizard, said by the natives to be common on the 

Upper Whanganui, 
Tuataid. — H(Uteria punitiaia. A great fringed lizard, about eighteen 

inches long. It is now only found on the small island of 

Karewha, in the Bay of Plenty. 
Around Lake Taupo the author found small brown lizards, about 
two inches long ; and at Paugarara, near Tongariro, lizards eight inches 
long, of a dark-brown colour. 



Insbots. 
The insect life of New Zealand is repi'osented by many curious 
forma 

Anule. — A large caterpillar. 

Aweto.— A caterpillar which feeds on the kwnara, 
Hara.— A laige centipede, nearly six mchos long. 
Hataretare.— Slug-snail. 
Hftwate, — Caterpillar. 
Heire.— Maggot. 
Hotete.— Si'ft'ma Robertei. The vegetatmg caterpUlar. 
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Howaka. — A cerambyx, 

Huhu. — A boring gnib, 

Huhu. — A moth. 

Hurangi. — A fly. 

Eukaiaiti. — A grasshopper. 

Kapapa. — A large coiambyx. 

Kapokapowai. — A dragon-fly. 

Katipo. — A venomous spider, on« kind red and one black,with a red 

spot on the back. 
Keha. — A flea, 

Eekeriru. — Cimex vemm-alts. A lai^e black wood-bug, 
Kekerewai. — A small green beetle. 
Eihikihi. — A grasshopper. 
Kiriwhenua. — A garden bug. 
Eopi. — ChryHalis. 

Kowhitiwhiti. — A small grasshopper. 
Kurikuri. — A grub which turns into a green, bronzed beetle. 
Eutu. — Louse. 

Mokoroa. — A lai^e caterpillar. 
Mumatana. — A large brown beetle, 
14'aen oe.' — Mosquito. 
Kamu. — Sand-flj. 
Kgata, — Leech. 
Ngau ngan . — Midge. 
Fapapapa. — Small brown beetle. 
Pepeaweto. — The grub which begets the liofetir, or Tegetating cator- 

piUar. 
Pepeatua, — Butterfly. 
Pepeturia. — Large green moth. 
Puawere. — Bpider. 
Pureburehu. — Large butterfly. 
Puwerewore. — S pider. 
Ranga — Large meat-fly. 
Tarakihi. — Locust. 
Titiwai.— Small luminous earthworm. 
Toke. — A very long worm. 
Kokoriro. — Large red weta. 
Weta. — DeinaeriAa keteraeantha A beetle two and a half inches in 

length. 
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A BKIEF REFERENCE TO THE MAORI LANGUAGE. 

Thb Maori aljihabet is composed of fourteen letters, namely ; — 

Coitsonantn. 

H, K, M, N, P, E, T, W, KG. 

YoikIs. 

A, E, I, 0, U. 

Diphthonga. 



aa, ae, ai, ao 


au, ee, 


i, ii, 00, on, un 


Voinelt 




Sowid.^ 


a 


as a in 


father 


e 


asain 


fore. 


i 


aaeein 


sleep. 





as in 


mole. 


» 




shoot. 


Consonanti. 




How named. 


b 




ha. 


k 




Aw. 



Tbb Parts of Spkbch. 

The Article. 

Te ia the definite article, nga is its plural ; as, to whare, the 

house; nga vikare, the houses. 

The indefinite articles are he and iefahi, a, an, or some ; the pluntl 

■ It niRy be aet dowii u ■ general role, to which there tat, howerer, aome tew 
eieepUoiu, that Maori wordi are alwavi acceated on t\ie first ay liable, but compaand 
mirdn, or word* which have the dinyuabic root doubleil, have a H^anitary accent on 
the aecond portion of the word. 
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of ietdid is eicM, as he buii, a dog ; telaki hoe, a paddle ; etahi tcaia, 
canoes or BOme canoes. 

T!ie Noun. 
The nonn has two numbere, the singular and the plura), the pluisl 
being formed by the article n^a prefixed to the singular; as, Te 
tamaiti, the child ; nga taniaiti, the children. 

Adjectives. 
The adjective does not precede the noun, as in English, but is placed 
immediately after it; as, he rakau too, a tree long. 

Pronawu. 
The personal pronouns are: — 

Slst peiBon, ahau or au, I. 
2nd „ hoe, thou. 
3rd „ 10, he, she, or it. 

^lat pereon, tataii or matou, we. 
Plural ) 2nd „ koviou, ye. 
(^3rd „ TOtou, they, 

Posaemve Bronoum. 
Taku, mine or my. 

Tit iaua, ta jnaua, ta lalou, or ta malou, ours. 
Tan, thine or thy. 
Ta korua, or ta iontou, yours. 
Tana, his. 
Ta ratta, or la ratau, theirs. 

Relative Pronoum. 
In the Maori there is no distinct forni. 

Demaiutratiee Prmouiw. 
Singular. Plural. 

Tenet, this. Enet or anei. 

Tena, that (next). Ena. 

Tera, that (farther oO). Era. 

Tana, that (before mentioned). Ana. 
la, that. 
Interrogative Pronouns. 
There are three, vii. : — 
Wai, who ; Aha, what ; tehea or eliea, which. 
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These are of three kinds, active, neuter, and caneative, each of 
which admits of the paesive voice. 

Tlie passive is formed by adding to the acUve one of the following 
temiinations :— a, ia, tia, hia, kia, via, na, xaa, ngia. 

The causative verh is formed by the prefix whaka, 

Tensee. 
The present tense is formed by Jca before the verb, or by e beforo 
and ana after it. 

The past tense is formed by the prefix t. 

The future tense is formed by the prefix ka, e, and tera. 

Adverb*. 



Ae, 


yes, affirmation. 


Kahore, 


no, not, on tlie contrary. 


More, 


not. 


Au or ava. 


I do not know. 


Inakawa, 


a little whUe ago. 


Inapo, 


last night. 


Lianahi, 


yesterday. 


Inauake, 


day before yesterday. 


Aianei, 


to-day, now, presently. 


Pm, 


perhaps, indee.1, of course. 


Ko, 


then, thithyr. 


Konei, 


here, this place, this time. 


Ake. 


upwaids, onwards. 


Atu, 


onwards, away. 


Iho, 


downwards, up alwve, from above. 


Mai, 


hither. 


Tua, 


behind, rather. 


Afiui, 


before. 


Roto, 


within, the inside place, inland. 


Walw. 


without, the outside. 


Puku, 


secretly, without speaking. 


Niamata, 


in former times. 


ATeake, 


soon, presently. 


AhM, 


when, at what time. 


Pehea, 


how, in what way. 


Ofi, 


else, in question, then. 


Ata, 


gently, deliberately. 
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Marie, 


quieUy. 


Sanuga, 


bemdo., not 


Kail, 


only, alone. 


JTi, 


lay. 


Arn 


namely. 




Prepoiitioni. 


e, 


by. 


0. 


of, belonging to. 


Whaku, 


towirds, in the direction of. 


To, 


lip to, as far aa. 


V, 


according to. 


KO, 


at, on, in, with. 


Hei, 


for, at ; of time or place, to. 


m. 


from, belonging to. 


Mo, 


for, because of, on account oC 


Roto, 


inside, within. 


Woho, 


outaide, without. 


Too, 


other Bid& 


Tola, 


near. 




Cor^unetiona. 


A, 


and, ae far aa, there. 


Kob, 


therefore. 


OH, or Otim, 


but, at tlie same tima 


Aholmt, 


although, nevertheleas. 


Hoki, 


also, for, because. 


Notema, 


because. 




Inff.rjeetions. 


Na, or nana, 


behold I see 1 


E,aiOI 


oh I 


Ave, 


alasl 


Taukiri, 


exclamation of surprise. 




Numtrah. 


Tain, 


one. 


Sua, 


two. 


Tom, 


three. 


Who, 


four. 


Rima, 


five. 
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Ono, 


Bix. 


Whitu, 


Mvea 


Warn, 


eight. 


Iwa. 


nine. 


Tekau, or nga hunt. 


ten. 


Tekau tfM tahi. 


eleven. 


Tekau ma rua, 


twelve. 


Tekau ma torn, 


thirteen. 


Tekau ma who, 


fourteen. 


Tekau ma rima, 


fifteen. 


Tekau ma ono, 


sUtoen. 


Tekau ma wkUu, 


seventeen. 


Tekau ma waru, 


eighteen. 


Tekau ma iiea. 


nineteen. 


Rua tekau, 


twenty. 


Sua tekau ma lahl. 


twenty-one. 


Tom tekau, 


thirty. 


Toru tekau ma tahi. 


thirty-one. 


Wha tekau, 


forty. 


Wha tekau ma tahi, 


forty-one. 


Rima Ukau, 


fifty. 


Rima tekau mataJit, 


fifty-one. 


Ono tekau, 


Bixty. 


Whitu tekau. 


seventy. 


Warn ttkau, 


eighty. 


Iu>a tekau, 


ninety. 


Ko tahi rau. 


one hundred. 


Ko tahi rau ma tahi, 


one hundred and one. 


Rua no/. 


two hundred. 


Toru rau. 


three hundred. 


Wha rau, 


four hundred. 


Rima rau, 


five hundred. 


Ono rau. 


eii hundred. 


Whitu rau. 


seven hundred. 


Waru rau, 


eight hundred. 


Iwa rau. 


nine hundred. 


Ko tahi mano. 


one thousand. 


Ko tahi mano ma tola, 


one thousand and one. 


Rua mono. 


two thousand. 
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Ordinal NumberB. 




Tn tahi, 


or taalahi. 


the fireL 




Te rtta, or tua^-ua. 


the second. 




Te tekau 




the tenth. 




TsUhiu 


ma tahi. 


the eleveuth. 




Te rua tekau. 


the twentieth. 




Te torn tekau. 


the thirtieth. 




Terau, 




the hundredth. 




Teruao 


nga rau. 


the two hundredtli. 




V»e/ul 


Verbe. 




To be able, 


ahei. 


To gather, 


kohikoki. 


To add, 


hono. 


Togo, 


haere. 


To aasembk. 


huihtti. 


To be healed. 


mahn. 


To ask, 


inoi. 


To hear. 


Tongo. 


To believe, 




To hide. 


kuma. 


To boil, 


horopupu. 


To imitate. 


whakatau. 


To bum, 


tahu. 


Tojeat 




TocaU, 


haranga. 


To kill. 


pafu. 


To cany. 


kawe. 


To lead, 


arcM. 


To be calm. 


aio. 


To Ugbt, 


tekakamar 


To clean. 


horoi. 


To light up. 


hopai. 


To clear, 


para. 


ToliBtfiu, 




To count, 


talau. 


To look. 


rimi. 


To caree. 


kanga. 


To make. 


hauga. 


To cut off, 


tope. 


To measure. 


wharite. 


To cut (in two), 


pounto. 


To murder. 


iohuru. 


To desire, 


Aiahia. 


To pay. 


ulu. 


Todig, 


ho. 


To plant. 


Khakalo. 


To dive, 


ruhi. 


To play. 


takaro. 


To divide. 


weheweiie. 


To plunder, 


muru. 


To drive. 


whiu. 


To pray, 


mum. 


To drink, 


inu. 


To run. 


oma. 


To eat, 


kai. 


Toreet, 


okioki. 


To enter. 


tomo. 


To see. 


kite. 


To entrap, 


reti. 


To sell. 


hoko. 


To exchange, 


kokohoko. 


Toaew, 


tut. 


To fetch, 


Hki. 


ToBhiDe, 


liaho. 


To feU (timber), 


tm. 


To aing. 


teaiata. 


To fish, 


hi. 


To speak, 


H 


To float, 


tavpua. 


To stop, 
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To sow, 


rm. 


To undo. 


tcewde. 


To awim, 


kaiiiroe. 


To watch, 


mataara. 


To take, 


tango. 


To wash, 


hoi-oi. 


To teach. 


ako. 


To work. 


nuthi. 


To nnderatand, 


mohio. 








Umfxd Nouns. 




Abyss, 


torere. 


Mind, 


hinengaro. 


Anger, 


riri. 


Plain, 


raorao. 


Boundary, 


rohe. 


Precipice, 


pari. 


Bridge, 


arawhata. 


Proverb, 


whakaiauki. 


Canoe, 


icaka. 


Priest, 


ariki. 


Carving, 


tohatairo. 


Eope, 




Child, 


tamahili. 


Row, 


rarangi. 


Council, 


rutuBUftt. 


Seaside, 


lalahl 


Dance, 


kaka. 


Ship, 


haipuke. 


Daylight, 


auatea. 


Shoal, 


lahiina. 


Dog, 


kuri. 


Skin, 


hiako. 


Door, 


iatatt. 


Sky. 


rang*. 


Duat, 


neha. 


Smoke, 


auahi. 


Egg. 


hua. 


Song, 


waiata. 


Eel, 


koiro. 


Spear, 


too. 


Feather, 


how. 


Speech, 


reo. 


Fences 


laiepa. 


Sport, 


lakaro. 


Firewood, 


ahi. 


Spring of water, puna. 


Flooi-mat, 


lakapau. 


Steam, 


korohti. 


Ford, 


/cfmranot^ 


Summit, 


tcitei. 


Giidle, 


tatua. 


Tree, 


rakau. 


Hand, 


ringaringa. 


Valley, 


wharua. 


Heat, 


^ikaka. 


Verandah, 






palili. 


Water, 


wai. 


Jealonay, 


hae. 


Waterfall, 


vmrere. 


Lake, 


roto. 


Woman, 


teahine. 


Landing-place, 


tatiran^ 


Year, 


tau. 


Man, 


tangata. 








U»e/ia AdJBctivee. 




Abundant, 


ranea. 


Bald, 


pakira. 


Afraid, 


we/<t. 


Black, 


pango. 


Aged, 


kaumaltta. 


Blind, 


matapo. 


Ashamed, 


wkakama. 


Brave, 


maia. 


Bad. 


kino. 


Bright, 


kanapa. 
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B«»d, 


tnhamd. 


Qaick, 


kakama. 


(Mm, 


marino. 


Quiel, 


marie. 


Oiryed, 


wkakairo. 


Ked, 


ickero. 


Concealed, 


hma. 


Ripe, 


pakari. 


Conceited, 


ichakMhL 


Bound, 


poroiaka. 


Contueed, 


pnrauraha. 


Son 


mataitau 


Damp, 


maku. 


Shallow, 


pakapaku. 


Park, 


pouri. 


Sharp, 


hoi. 


Deep, 


hohmu. 


Short, 


poto. 


Deceitful, 




Slippe.7, 




Dry, 


marohe. 


Slow, 


tigoikore. 


Fat, 


momona. 


Small, 


Hi 


Falae, 


horihori. 


Soft, 


ngawari. 


Good, 


pai. 


Sour, 


kawa. 


Giat, 


Ntii. 


Strong, 


kaha. 


Haid, 


iKifeto. 


Tall, 


roa. 


HeaTy, 


to|-ra<rto. 


Tame, 


rarata. 


High, 


leUi. 


Thick, 


maiotoru. 


Holi 


wera. 


Tbin, 


keroki. 


Idle, 




Timid, 


wdii. 


Ligkt, 


mama. 


Tme. 


pono. 


Loo», 


horoloro. 


Uncooked, 


kaimala. 


Nanow, 


whaiti. 


Wasteful, 


mauTtiau, 


Hear, 


tutala. 


Weak. 


imhyre. 


Ifeif, 


hou. 


Wet, 


maku. 


Hoiej, 


turiinri. 


White, 


ma. 


Opo^ 


twdiera. 


WindiDg, 


aKhiowhio, 


Plajtal, 


takaro. 


Wild, 


maka. 


Quarrelflomc, 


pakam. 


Wewirome, 


hoha. 
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1 by Google 
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Bell {Major) i HamMa — Spain. From Irun to Ctrbert. 

Crown 8vo, 8^. fid. 
£eumerf German Co^books. In sx. gradations at ^ each. 
Start {Luden) AdveiUurts of a Young Naturalist. Edited and 

adapted by Paucer Gilluobb. With 117 lUusCnitions on Wood. 

Post 8vo, clolb extra, gilt edges. New Edition, it, 6d. 
Bickersleth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer 

may be had in varioui styles and bindings from \d. to 21;. Prici 

Liil and PresptctHS viill btformarded on applUatien. 
BickenUth {Rev. E. H., M.A.) TTie Clergyman in his Home. 

Small post Svo, \t. 
Evangelical Churchmanship and Evangelifol Edectidim. 

Svo, II. 
• From Year to Year: a CoUedion of Original Boetical 

Pieces. Small post 8to. 
TX* Master's Home-Call ; or, Brief Memorials of Alice 

Frances Bickersleth. 20th Thousand. 3imo, doth git, u. 
-— — 7Tu Master's Will. A Funeral Sermon preached on 

tbe Death of Mrs. S. GumeyBoxton. Sewn, dd. ; cloth gUt, u. 
-' The Shadow of the Rock. A Selecdon of ReUgtoiia 

Poetry, l8mo, cloth extra, ai. 6rf. 
■ The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 7ll» 

Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 51. 
Bilbrough {E.J.) " Twixt France and Spain." [In the press. 
Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrated). Crown Svo, 

emblematialbmdinfi;, 3>. 61/. perTolnme, except where the price is given. 



Clande Lorrain.' 
Corre^o, by M. E. Heaton, 31. 6d. 
Delia Robbia and Cellini, 3/. bd. 
Albrecht Diirer, by R. F. Heath. 
Figure Painters of^HolUnd. 
FiaAngelico.Masaccio, and Botticelli. 
Fra Baitolommeo, Albertinelli, and 
Andrea del Saito. 



GioHo, by Hany Qoilter, 
Hans Holbein, by Joseph CondolL 
Hogartb, by Au-itin Dobson. 
LandsecT, by F. G. Stevens. 
Lawrence and Romnqr, hj Lord 

Konald Gower, 3i. 6d. 
Leonardo da VincL 
LtUle Ma^ei* of Cemunj, hj W. 

B. Scott. 

* ITrljiitfmUitM. 



Mant^na and Fiancta. 
Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett. is. 6d. 

MichelangeloBuonaiot li, by C Wment 
Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor, 2t. dd. 



Raphael, by N. D'Anveis. 
Rembrandt, by J, W. Mollett. 
Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 
Rubens, by C. W. Kelt. 
Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 
Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
VandycV and Hals, by P. R. Head. 
Velasquei, by E. Slowe. 
Verast and Delnioche, by J. R. 

Rees. 
Wattean. by J. W. Mollett, 3J. W. 
Wilkie,byJ.W.MoUett. 
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Bird (F. JJ) American Practical Dyer's Companion. 8vo, 4aj. 
Sird{ff. E.) Chess Praetice. 8m, as. 6ii. 
Slack ( WmS Novels. S«e " Low's Standard Ubraiy." 
Blackburn (Henry) Breton Folk ; An Artistic Tour in Brittany. 

Wiih 171 Illostratioiu bf Rahdolfh Caldbcott. Imperuil %vo, 

cloth extn, gilt edgo, 3IJ.; pUiner binding, 101. fid. 
J^renees (Tie). With 100 Illustratioiu by Gustavb 

DoRi, cocKcted to 1S81. Crown 8to, Jj. td. 
Blaekmore (F. I}.) Loma Soone. Edition deluxe. Crown 4tOi 

very nnmerous ZUoittslioM, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. iid.% pardimeat, 

uncut,, top gilt, 35f. Cheap Edition, unill post Svo, (a. 

Novels. See " Low's Standard Library," 

Blaikie (William) How to get Strong and how to Stay so. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 

With Illostrationi, small post Sto, 5^. 
Boats of the World, Depicted and Described by oru of the Craft. 

With Coloured Plates, showing erery kind of rig, 4I0, 31. 6tt. 
Bock (Carl). The Head Hunters of Borneo: Up the Mahak- 

kaiu, and Down the Bailta; also Joumeyings in Sumatra, i vol., 

super-royal Svo, 33 Coloured Plates, doth extra, 36^. 
Temples artd Mlephants. A Narrative of a Journey 

through Upper Siam uid Laa> With numeion* Coloured and other 

Jllaatretiont, Sto. 
Bonwick (Jf antes) Fint Twenty Years of Australia. Crown 

Svo, s/. 

Port Philip Settlement. Svo, numerous Illustrations, au. 

Borneo. See Bock. 

Bosanquet (Rev. C.) Blossoms from the King's Garden : Sermons 

for CbildreiL snd Edition, small poet Svo, doth extra, bi. 
Boussenard (L.) Crusoes of Guiana; or, the White Tiger. 

lUosliated by J. Ferat. "jt. 6d. 
Boy's Froissari. King Arthur. Mithinogion. Percy, See 

Lanier. 
Bradshaio (/.) New Zealand eu it is. Svo, 1 zs. 6d. 
Brassey (Lady) Tahiti. With 31 Autotype Illustrations after 

Photos, by Colonel Stuart-Woktley. Fcap. 4I0, veiy tastefidly 

Braune (Wilhdm) Gothic Grammar. Translated by G. H. 
BuLO. 31, dd. 
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Brisst {Baron) Minus (366, ontfer eaeh day of the year). Each 
MJDU is given in French and Gngliih, with the recipe for making 
evci7 dish mentioiied. T^wulatcd ttaai the French of Baron Busse, 
by Mrs. Matthew Clakkk. and Edition. Crown Svo^ y. 

Briiiih Fisheries Directory, 1883-84. Small 8vo, aj. 6rf. 

Brittany. See Blackburn. 

Broglie {Due de) Frederick II. and Maria Theresa. 3 vols., 

Browne {G. Zathom) Narratives of Nineteenth Century State 
Trials. First Period : From the Union with Ireland to Che Death 
of George IV,, iSciI— 1830. and Edition, 3 toU, crown Svo, cloth, ifc. 



Bryant ( W. C.) and Gay (S. H.) History of the United Slates. 
4 vols., ro^ Svo, profusely lUustiaCed, 60/. 

Bryce {Rev. Professor) Manitoba : its History, Growth, and 
Present Position. Crown Svo, with Illmtratloai tii>d Maps, y. 6d. 

Bunyafis Pilgrim's Progress. With 138 original Woodcuts. 
Small post Svo, doth gill, 31. dd. 

Bumahy {Copt.) On Horseback through Asia Minor, a vols.,, 
Svo, 381. Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, lOT. &£ 

Bumaby {Mrs. F.) High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. Bj Mis. Fred Burnaby. With Portrait o< 
the Anthorem, Map, and other Illostrations. Handsomelj bound in 
cloth, l^r. 



Butler {W.F.)T?u Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, l869-7a With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, doth extra, 7^. dd. 



Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial i6mo, 

a illustrations, gill edges, 71. 6d. 

• TTu Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with D<^ across Northera Noith America. Demji Svo, doth, wiih 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, lis. Cr. Svo, ^t. 6d. 

Buxton (H. y. W.) Painting, English and American. With 
nnmerons lUiutntioni. Crown 8vO| 5^. 
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CADOGAN {Lady ^.) lUvitrated Games of Patieita. 
Tvrentr-fonr DUpnun* in Colour, with Descriptive Text. Foobotp 

4(0, cloth eitri, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, lu. ^d. 
Califomia. See " Nordhoff." 
Cambridge Staircase {A). By the Author of "A Day of my 

Life U Eton." Small CTOwti Sto, doth, ar. 6d. 
Cambridge Trifles; or, Splutterings from an Undergraduate 

Pen. By the Author of " A Day of my Life at Eton," &c 16010. 

cloth extra, 21. (>d. 
Capello {H.) and Ivens (X.) From BengueOa to the Territory 

of Yacca. Translated by Alpbbd Elwbs. With Maps and o«t 

130 full-page and text Engravings. 3 Tola., Svo^ 43t. 
Carhton ( W.). See " Rose Library." 
Carlyle (7^) Reminiscence of my Irish journey in 1849. 

Crown Svo, y. 6d. 
Carnegie {A.) American Four-in-Hand in Briiain, Small 

410, Illustrated, 101.6^. 
Chairman's Handbook (7%«). By R. F. D. Palcrave, ClerV of 

the Table of Jie House of Commons. 5th Edition, enlarged and 

Te-writlen, at, 
CMlamd {M. A.) History of Fashion in France. With 31 

Plates, colonred by hand, satin-wood binding, imperial Svo, iSj. 
Changed Cross {I^), and other Rehgious Poems. i6mo, as.6d. 
Charities of Lont^. See Low's. 
Chaitock (R. S.) Practical Notes en Etching. Second Edition, 

8*0, jr. 6d. 
Chess. See Bird (H. E.). 
China. See Colquhoun. 
Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each. Illustrated by 

C. W. Cope, R.A., T. CreswIck, R.A., E. Dui.can, Birkei 

Foster, J. C. Horslby, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Retxirave, R,a., 

C. Stonehodse, F. Tayler, G. Thouas, H. J. Townshekd, 

E. H. Wehnbrt, Harbison Weir, &c 

'Bloomfield's Fanner's Boy. Milton's L'All^co. 

Cam(ibeirs Pleasures of Hope. Poetiy of Nature. Harrison Weir. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Rogers' (Sam.)PleasureBorMemory. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Villase. Sh^espeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson's May Queen. 

Gray's Eiegy fn a Chnrchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 

Keot'i Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poenit. 

" Sucfa woriu an ■ jclonoiu bcaiiBcatioB lor a feet,'— AUnim ia i i . 
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Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

revised, doth, gilc eiiges, fa, 
ChrenuhLithography. See "Audsley," 
Cid (Ballads of the). By the Rev. Gekrard Lewis. Fcap. 

8vD, parchmeiH, 21. dd. 
Clay {Cliarles M.) Modem Hagar. a vols,, crown 8vo, zis. 

See also " Rose Library." 
Colquhoun {A. Ji.) Across ChrysS ; From Canton to Mandalay. 

With Maps and very numerous Illuslratjons, Z voU., 8»o, 4*1. 
Composers. See " Great Musicians." 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl ( The^ ; A Novel of Fashionable 

Life. Edited by Robert Gkant. Crown 8vo, 6r. Paper boards, I*. 
Cook (Dutten) Book of the Flay. New and Revised Edition. 

I vol., doth eitra, y- ^- 
On the Stage : Studies ef Thtatriail History and the 

Actor's Art. 3 vols., 8to, doth, 24J. 
Coole^W.) Wanderings South by East. Illustrated, 8vo, aij. 

New and Cheaper EditioD, lor. d. 

Western PadfU. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ax. (>d. 

Costume. See Smith (J. Moyk), 

Cruise of the Walnut Shell {The). An instructive and amumg 

Story, told in Rhyme, for Children. With 33 Coloured Plates. 

Square Taney boards, y. 
Curtis {C. B.) Velazquet and Murillo. With Etchings &c. 

Royal 8vo, 3IJ. &/.: large paper, 63^. 
Cut£liffe(ff.C.) Trout Fishing in Jiapid Streams. CT.B\o,y.6d. 

riANVERS {N.) An Elementary History of Art. Crown 
■^-^ 8»o, iQ(. W. 

— Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— — Handioohs of Elementary Art — Architecture; Sculp- 

ture ; Old Masters ; Modem Painting. Crown Svo, y. 6d. each. 
Day of My Life {A) ; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton. 

By ao Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." ifimo, doth 

extra, 21. (>d. 6th Thousand. 
Da^s Collacon .- an Encycloptedia of Prose Quotations. Im 

perial Svo, doth, 3IJ. dd. 
Decoration. VoL II., folio, 6s. Vols. III., IV., V., and VL, 

New Series, (olio, 7^, 6^. each. 
■ ' ' ■- See also Batlev. 
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Dt Leon (E.) Egypt under its Khedives. With Map and 

Utiutrations. Crown 8va, 41. 
Dm Quixote, Wit and Wisdom of. By Euua Thoupson. 

Square fcap. Svo, Jr. &/. 
Donmlly {Ignatius) Atlantis; or, the Antediltn>ian World. 

CrowD Svo, lit. dd. 
'-'■■ Ragnarok : The Age of Fire and Gravel. Illustrated, 

Crown Svo, I2j. fid. 
Dos Passos (Jf. Ji. ) Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges. 

Svo, 35/. 
Deugall l^James Dalziel, FS.A., F.Z.A.) Shooting: its Ap- 

pliances, Proclice, and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. 

CrovraS - -' "^ - " 



'"Dk book iiadminUelii (very WH. . ... V 
. Ukelruu 



1, cloth extra, ^^. 6d. 

^^_ ki.adinin.r ' 

_jotim. — iJai?^ A'«w- 

Drutna. See Archer, Cook (Dutton), Williams (M,). 
DumfordiCol A. If.) A Soldier's Life and Work in South 

Aliica, 1872-9. Svo, 14). 
Dyeing. See Bird (F. J.). 

pDUCATIONAL Works publUhed in Great Britain. 
■'-' CUssilied Catalogue. Second Edition, revised and corrected, Svo, 

cloth extra, 5j. 
Egypt. See "De Leon," "Foreign Countries," "Senior." 
Eidlitz {Leopold) Nature and Functions of Art (The) ; and 

especikllf of Arcbitectnre. Medium Svo, doth, ait. 
Electricity. See Gordon. 

Emerson Birthday Book. Extracts from the Writing of R. W. 

Emerson. Square l6mo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations, very 

choice binding. 3;. &/. 

Emerson {R. W.) Life. By G. W Cooke. Crown Svo, 8j- W. 

English Catalogue of Books. VoL III., 1872—1880. Royal 

Svo, hat I -morocco, 411. 
English Phiiosop/iers. Edited by E. B. Ivan Mullkr, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of En.-l iih 
thinkers. Crown Svo volumes of iSo or aoo pp., price 3/. 6rf, each. 
Francis Eicon, by Thomas Fowler. Mohn Slum MilL by Miss Helen 
riimihon. by W. H. S. Monclt. Taylor. 

Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 
•*«»'«'■■ Professor Fowler. ' 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Fanet. 
* t/tftitiOiiiluJ. 
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Epmda in the Life of an Indian Chaplain, Crown Svo, 

doth extra, \2i.(td. 
Episeda of French History. Edited, with Notes, Maps, and 
UlustTtttions, by Gustave Masson, B.A. Small 8vo, ai. td. each. 
I. GharlonucnB and tlia Oarlorinffiuia. 
3. Lonia XI. uid tha Crnaadaa. ' 

3. Port I. Fr&nala I. uad Chaxl«a V. 

„ IL Vranofa I. »nd the Baiialaaanoa. 

4. Hanrr tV. and tha End of the Wua of Seltrlon. 
Esmarch {Dr. Eriedrieh) Handbook on the Treatment of 

Wounded ia War. Niuneroui Coloured Flatei and lUustiations, Svo, 
strongly bound, I/. &. 

Etcher {The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
I. £. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, &c. Vols, for 1881 and 1882, 
imperial 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3/. tV. 6d. each. 

Etching. Sec Batley, Chattock. 

Etchings {Modem) of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31J. 64, 

P'ARM Ballads, Festivals, and Legends. See *' Rose Libraty." 

Fashion {History of). See " Challamel." 
Fawcett (_Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is. 
Eechner{G. 7^) On Life afUr Death, lamo, vellum, is. 6d. 
Felkin {R. W.) and WUson {Rev. C. T.) Uganda ami the 

Egyptian Soudan, With Map, numerous Illuslraiions, and Notes. 

By R, W. Fklkik, F.R.G.S., &c, Slc j and the Rev. C. T. 

WlisON. M,A. 0»on., F.R.G.S. a vols., crown 8vo, doth, 2%t. 
Fenn {G. Manville) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys, 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 
Fer^iisOK {John) Ceylon in 1883. With numerous Illustrations. 

Ferns. See Heath. 

Fields {^. T!) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed, 8vo., x6s. 
Florence, See "Yriarte." 

Flowers of Shakespeare. 32 beautifully Coloured Plates, with 
the passages which TeTer to the flowen. Small 4to, 5/. 
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Fnvign Cmtiiriet aniBHtuh Cronies. A series of Descripttre 
Handbooks. Each Tohmie will be the work of ■ writs who bat 
ipccial acqnaintancc with the mbfccL Crown 8*0) y. 6J. each. 
ABilralia.bTJ. F.VeKTFitieeiald. Fern, br Clementi R. Markham, 



Amtria, br'l). Kay, F^R.G^. 
•Canada, bj W. Fraser Rae. 

Denmark and iMland, br U-COOt. 

EfiTpt, hj S. Lane Poole, B.A. 

France, l^ M'a» M. Roberta. 

GemuiiT, br S. BaiiDg-Gcold. 

Greece, by L. Sergrant, B.A. 
■Holland, br R. L. Poole. 

Japan, In S- Houmao. 
•New Zealand. 
*Penia, by MajoT'.Gea. Sir F. Gold- 



CB. 
Rouia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentwotth Webster. 
Sweden and Nnway, by F. H. 
Woods. 
•SwitMTland, by W. A. P. Coolidse, 

M.A. 
*TDrkeT-in-Asi«, byj. C.McCoin, 

West Indies, by C H. Eden. 
F.R.G.S. 



* Sitrtadffit. 

Fortunet mad4 in Butinett. 2 vols., demjr Svo, cloth, 32s. 
Fram {Maud Jeanm). The following form one Series, small 
poit Svo, in nnilonn cloth bindings, with gU edges: — ' 



Emily's Choice. 

HJl-i Vineyard, v 

John's Wife : A Stoiy of Life in 

South Aostrali*. 41. 
Marian ; or. The LlEht of Some 

One's Home. 51. 
Silken Cotdi and Iron Fetters. 4J. 



Vermont Vale. _ 

Minnie's Mitslan. 41; 

Little Mercy, ^t. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 

No Longer a Child. 4/. 

Golden Gifb. 41. 

Two Sides to Every QnestioD 



Francis {F.") War, Waves, and ^KiKifirr/nyi, induding a Cruise 

in the " Lancaihlre Witch." 3 volt., crown 8to, cloth extra, 14/. 
Frederick the Great. See *' Broglic." 
French. See "Julien." 
Froissart. See " Lanier." 



QENTLE life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in 1, small 4to, 6s. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 64. each ; or In calf extra, price lor. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, u. 6d., except where price is named. 

Tfu Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Fonoation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
About in the Werid. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 
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Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. &. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of "The Gentle Ufe." 

77u Gentle Life, jnd Series. 

27u Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle life." 

Sdlf-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Haw Fkiswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for tlie Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

Other PeopUs Windows. By J. Hain FrISWELL. 6j. 

A Man's jHiaughts. By J. Hain Friswbll. 

The Countess of Pembrokis Anadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
New Edition, &. 

George Eltet: a Critical Study of her Life. By G. \V. Cooke. 

Crown 8vo, iw. &/. 
German. See Beumer. 

Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
Gibbs (/. S.) British Honduras, Historical an^ Descriptive. 

Crown Svo, tj. 6d. 
Gilder ( W. H.) Ice-Pack and liindra. An Account of the 

Search for the " Jeannette." Bvo, i8j. 
Sckwatka's Search. Sledging in quest of the Franklin 

Records. Illostntted, Svo, lu. bd. 
Gilpin's forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post Svo, with numerous H Inst rations. Uniform with " The Fern 

Worid," re-issued, "js. f>d. 
Glas {John) The Lord's Simper. Crown Svo, sx. 
Gordon (/, E. If., B.A. Cantab^ Four Lectures i>n Electric 

Induction. Delivered at the Royal Institution, 1S78-9. With 

numerous Illustrations. Ooth limp, square iCrao, u. 

— Electric Lighting. [In preparation. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. New 

Edition, revised and enlarged, with coloured, foil-page, and other 

Illustratlong. a vols., Svo, 431. 
Gouffl The Royal Cookery Book. By JULBs GoUFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonsr Gouff*, Head 
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Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England {Tlie). Edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower, F.S. A., Truslee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
lUostntted by 24 Urge and carefallf executed Airmaiwii/ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Mistera. "VoX. I. , 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, jto. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photi^piphs, 3/. 121. 6a. 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. HuEFFER. A Series of 



Bach. 



Bioenphies, crown 8to, y. each h— 
HandeL 

■Berlioi. "Marcello. 
English Church Com- MendelssohiL 
posen. By Barett. Mozart. 

■Gliick. 'PalesCrina. 



Forcell. 
Rossini. 

SchuberL 
'Schumann. 
Richard Wajaer. 
Weber. 

Grohmann {W. A. B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, lar. td. 

Guiiofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal Svo, very numerous Fult-page and other Ulastrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 341. This work is re-issued in dieaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lor. &/. each. 

" It luppliei * wul which hu lonf bceD Icb, and ooihl to b« in du hudi of all 
■tudcnu othiuoiy."— TinHi. 

Massofis School Edition. The 



Hisloty of France from the Earliest Timet to the Outbreak of the 
itevolution ; abridged from the Trvnslalion by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Cbronologiad Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Mailer at Harrow 
School. With 34 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustralions. 
1 vol., demy Sto, 600 pp., cloth extra, lOii, &£ 
Guizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
contalnini; 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth exira, gill, 
34t. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, loi. {■/. each. 

*'Far luxiirv ai Eypognph^, plaimjest of priuE, uld beauty of illustmianj Eheia 
voLumfft, of which hill ooc ui u yet fl^>p«ircd in English, will hold their own 
igiiut any produclion □< u ■■£ M [luiinaui u out Own ta eTcrytfaias, ijrpogniphr 
not exaqxed."— Tima. 

Guyoa (Mde.) Life. By Uphah. 6th Edition, crovm Svo, 61'. 



ZJALL {W. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
-*■* Phydcal, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. HAL^ A.M., M.D. 
Small post Svo, doth, a, and Edition. 

Harpers Christmas No., 1883. Elephant folio, 2s. 6d. 
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Harpers Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, 
full7 lUmtnCed. u. 

Vol I. DMcmber, 1880^ to M», tSSl. 
„ II. June to November, 1881. 
„ III. December, i88i, to Mit, iSSi, 
„ IV. Jnne to November, tSSa. 
„ V. Deixmber, iSSi, to Maj, 18S3. 
Snper.royal Svo, %s. fU. **ch, 
"■HiiM'iMa(uiiia'EiMthkllTUwnwit>iucel1enli1Iii(InitioBi thalloeomu 

iUmtnn Ibe \ta afur ttu muw tata in vms of our chioceu idititnt diluxt."— 
St.jmmtit GaMilU. 



fuuy ihltlingiwonli- 



Hatton { Joseph) Joumalistk London: with Enp-avings and 
Portraits of Distiogmsbed Writen of tbe Da;. Fop. 4I0, IV. 6d. 

• Three Reaiiits, and the Girls they left behind them. 
Small post Svo, 6t, 

-'— See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

Seath {Francis George). Autumnal Leaves. New Edition, 

with Coloured Hales in Factimlle froin Nalnre. Crovn Svo, 141. 
— -— ■ ■■ Sumham Beeches. Illustrated, small 8to, i^. 
Fern Paradise. New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

CTDwn Svo, \3J. f>d. 
Fern World. With Natuic-prinled Coloured Plates. 

New Edition, crown Svo, \2t. id. 
Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Illustrated, Svo, 12s. 6d.; 

New Edition, jj. 6it, 
Our Woodland Trees. With Coloured Plates and 

Engravings. Small Svo, lit. 6J. 
Feasant Life in the West of England. Crown Svo, 

los.id. 

• Sylvan Spring. With Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 
121. 6<]^ 

■ Trees and Ferns. Illustrated, crown Svo, y. 6d. 

■^^^ Where to Find Ferns. Croivn Svo, is. 

Heher (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated Edition. With upwards 

of 100 beautifnl Engravings. Small 4(0, hondionelj bonnd, Jt. id. 

Uorocco, iS>. M and iia New and Cbeaper Editioa, doth, y. 6d. 
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i6 Sampson. Lew, ManUm, & Co't 

J^EMPIS (Thomas o) Daily Text-Book, Square t6mo, 
-'^ U.fid.; interleaTcd u ■ Birthday Book, y. 6d. 
Kingston {W. H. G.) Dick ChaxUy. Illustrated, 161110, gilt 
edgei, "Ji. 6d. 1 pluner trinding, pUiD tdgtt, 51. 

■ ■ ■ FreiA and Salt Water Iliiivs: A Story, y. 6d. 

• — Heir of Kilfinnan. Uniform, 71. f>d. ; also 5*. 

* SnouhShoes and Canots. Unifoim, is. 6d. ; also 5*. 

■ Two Supercargoes. Uniform, 71. dd. ; also 5/. 

■ With Axe and Rifle. Unifonn, 7J. dd. \ also 51. 
Knight {E. F.) Albania and Montenegro. Illust. 8vo. ias.6d. 
Knight {E.J.) The Cruise of the " Falcon." A Voyage round 

the World in » 30-Ton Yacht. Nuraerooi IllosL 3 voU., crom Svo. 

f AMBERT (O.) Angling Ziteraturt in En^nd ; and 
■*-^ Descriptions of Flihine bjp the Ancienti. With a Notioe «f tome 

Boolu on other PlKaCoriflSubjecti. Fcap.8vo,vel]uiii,topg;ilt, 31.61^ 
Lanier {Sidney) The Bofs Froissart, selected from the Chroni- 

clei of EDgluid, France, and Spaio. lUnitrated, extn bindings gilt 

edgei, crown 8vo, 7j. 6rf. 

■ B^s King Arthur. Unifonn, 7J. &/. 

Boy's Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 

Arthar. UniFonn, 7/. 6d. 

•■ ■ ' Bo/s Percy : Ballads of Love and Adveniure, tdected 
from the " Reliquea." Unifonn, 7^. 6d. 

Lansdell [H.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., deray 8vo, 301. ; New 
Edition, rerf numeious illustrations, Svo, lot. 6d, 

Larden {W.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, crown Sro, 51. 

Lathrop \G. p.) In tJu Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ais. 

Legal Profession : Romantic Stories, js. 6d. 

Lennard (T. B.) To Married Women and Women about to be 
Married, &c. 6<l. 

Lenormani {F.) Beginnings of History. Crown 8vo, J2S. 6d. 

Leonardo da Find's Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul Richtbk. Containing hit Writings on Paintinc, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, hii Philosophical Maxiini, Humorout Writin^aDd 
MiscellAneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries on 
Literature, &c. ; for the first time publislked from Autograph Manu- 
script!. By I. P. RiCKTBR, Ph.Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal "a" ' 
■] Aca' "■ " ■ ■ ■ ' " - •-' 



Imperial Acidem]' of Rome, &c. 2 vols., impeiial Svo, containing 
'^rawines in Autotype " ' ' " --> - 

Twdv Guiaeai, 



about 300 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other 
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Zeytand {R.W.) Holiday in South Afi-ka. Crown 8vo, ias.6d. 

Library ofReltffous Poetry. A CoUectioc of the Best Poems 
of all Ages ind Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
and Artbuk Giluan. M.A. Ro^ 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
edees, 2U. i re-Usne in cheaper binding, loi. 6d. 

Lindsay ( W. 5.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commeice. Over 150 Jllustratioia, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra. Vols, t and 2, iii. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 147. 
each. 4 vols, compleie, 50;. 

Lillie {Luiy E.) Prudence s a Story of Esthetic London, 
Small Svo, 5^, 

Little Britain; tt^ether with 77u Spectre Bridegroom, and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington J&ving. An entirely 
iitvrE<iitim dc ' ' " --■■'" - -■ - '" -■ 



litre, spcdally suitable for Presenlalion. Illustrated 
■esigned i 



by 120 vtrj fine EagraTinRs on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Coopek. 

Designed ty Mr, Chasles O. Muroay. Ki ' ~ 

Svo, cloth, oi. 



Logan {Sir William E) Life. By Bernard J. Harrington. 

Svo, 121. id. 
Long {Mrs. W. H. C.) Peace and War in the Thtnsvaal. 

iittio, y. 6d. 
Lou?i Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown Svo, 

bound nnifonnly in cloth extra, price 71-. 6d., except where price la 

given. 

I. Ttw OrMt Lou* Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. Th« Wild North lAiid. By Major W. F. Bittleii, CB. 

3. How I fonnd Uvinsatona. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. ThTonrh tha Surk Oontiiient. By H. M. Stanley. \2i. 6d, 

5. Tha Thrsahold of tha Unknown Serlon. By C. R. Mark- 

HAU. (4th Edition, with Additional Cliapters, loi. Sd.) 

6. Crnlaa of ths OhaUancw. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. BoruabT'a On HoraelMJik throash A«U Xlmor. lor. 6i. 

8. SobwelnfaTth'a H«urt of AMo*. a vola., 15/. 

9. Ufttahall'a Thionffb Amarlo*. 

10. IiMMdell'a Thronsh Hlbarla. Illastrated and nnabridged, 
10.. 6rf. 
LoTt^s Standard Novds. Small post Svo, doth extra, f>s. each, 
unlets otherwise stated. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By LouiSA M. Alcott. 
A DauKhter of Hath. By W. Black. 
In Silk Attira. By W. Black. 
Kilmany. A Novel By W. Black. 
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Lot^$ Standard Novelt—<ontinutd. 

lAdr BUvBrdsl*'* SwMtheut. B; W. Black. 

SuulM. Br W. Buck. 

Thzsa PMthon. BrWiLLUU BLACK. 

JUica I^mOse. Bj R. D. BuC^Hou. 

01irl«tow«U, a Dutmoor Tkl*. By R. D. Black mosb. 

CUm Tanrluui. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oradook Xowall. By R. D. Blackuoke. 

Crippa th« CuTlar. By R. D. Blackuobe. 

BramA ; or, Hy Vather's Bin. Bj R. D. Blacrhorl 

Lonut Doone. B; R. D. Blacruoke. 

KkiT Anarlay. By R. D. Blackuore. 

An BoiUali Sqnlr*. By Miw Colbridob. 

Kiatraaa Jadltli. A Canibiideeshvre SKNry. By C. C Fbasrr- 

A8toi-rof tiMDrasouuKUa; or, Aaylnm Chrlatl. BytheRe*. 
E. GiLLlAT, M.A. 

A Laodloaaa. By Thouas Hardt. 

Far from tlia MadAlns Crowd. By Thomas Habdy 

Tha Hand of Ethelbarta. B^ Thouas Hakdy. 

Tho Trnmpat Kajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Towar. By Thomas Hardy. 

Threa Beomita. By Joseph Hattok. 

A Qoldon Sorrow. By Mn. CaSHEL Hobt. N«w Edition. 

Oat of Oonrt. By Mra. Cashel Robv. 

Hiatorr of * Crbna: The Stoiy of the Coap d'^tu. Victor 

Hugo. 
Hinaty-Three. By Victor Hirco. lUoitiated. 
Adola Oathoart. By Gbobok Mac Donald. 
OnUd Conrt. By Geoiqb Mac Donald. 
■ary Saraton. By Georoe Mac Donald. 
Btaphm Arohar. New Edition of "Gifu." By Georoe Hac 

Donald. 
The Tiear>a SaoBhtor. By George Mac Donald. 
WolBhad and Vantlnc. By Gbobob Mac DonalD. 
SUna. By Mn. Macquoid. 
Elinor Drydan. By Mn. Macquoid. 
Ky Lady araanalaaraa. By Helen Mathbu. 
John HoIdawDrtb. By W. Clark Russell. 
A SaUor'a Swaatbaui. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Wr*ok»ftIwQ«oaT»nor. By W. CLARK RusSELL. 
TlLs L*d7 lUxid. By W. Curk Russell. 

XdttU Loo. By W. CLAKK RUSSBLL. 
Xr WIA Knd I. Uy Mis. Bebchek Stowe. 
fOKanno Feopla, Thatr Iiovea ftnd Uvaa. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 
BenHiir: a Tb1« of th« Ohrlat. By Lew. Walu^ce. 
Anna. By Constance Fbniuore Woolson. 
Pot tho KajoT. By Constance Fbniuore Woolson. S^- 
Lffo/s Handbook to tht Charities of London {Annual), Edited 
and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.5.S., Edilor of " A Guide 
to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, ir.j doth, 
U. 6J. 

y^CCORMICK {R., R.N). Voyages of Discovery in ike 

■*" Arctic and Antarctic Seas in the "Erebns" and "Terror," in 
Search of Sir John Fmnklin, &c., mth Aniobiographical Notice by 
R. McCoRKiCK, R.N., who WU' Medical Officer to each Expedition. 
With Maps and very numerous lithographic and other IllustrationB, 
a vols., royal 8vo, 521. 6rf, 

Maedoiudd {A.) " Our Saptred Isle" attd its Worldmide 
Empire. Small post 8to, doth, 4r. 

MacDonald (G.) Oris. Small post 8vo, 6j. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

Maegregor {/okn) "Sob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post Svo, zr. &£ ; doth, gilt edges, y. bd. 

A Thousand Miles in the "Rob Roy" Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post Svo, si. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, y. 6d. 

Descriftion of the " Rob Roy" Canoe. Plans, &c., \t. 

' Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Sob Roy." New Edition, 

thoroughly revised, -with additions, small post Svo, 51.; boards, ^t. 6d. 

Macquoid{Mrs,'). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Decoratioh, Etches, Harper, Union Jack. 

Magyariand. A Narrative of Travels through Ihe Snowy Car- 
pathians, and Great Alfdld of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881}, and Author of "The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., Svo, doth extra, with about 130 Woodcuts from the Authin:'! 
own sketches and diawings, 3Sr. 

Manitoba. See Rae. 

Maria Uteresa. See Broglie. 

Marked " In Haste." A Story of To-day. Crown 8vo, &f. 6i 
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Markham (Admiral) A Naval Carter during the Old War. 

8to, doth, i4f. 
Markham [C. X.) Tfie 77irahold of the Unknoten Region. 

Crown Svc^ with Four Mips^ 4tb Editioa C3oth cMn, tot; id. 
" -- War between jperu and ChUi, 1S79-1881. Crown 

8vo, wiih foot M*ps, tK. TUid EditiotL 10;. hd. See also " Foreign 

Countries," 
Marshall (W. G.) Through Ameriea. New Edition, crown 

Svo, with about loo lUustntiona, 7J. 6d. 
Martin (5^. W) ¥toat Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 

St;l«. Crown Svo, U. bd. 
Marvin {Charles) Russian Advance towards India, Svo, i6s. 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
M«teorol<%]r. Bdng > Recoostruction uid Enlaisement of liis former 
Work, wiUL Ctuutt uid Diagmns. New Edition, ciown 8vo, 61. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Emiucnt Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this pubUca- 
tion Complete Ln Seven Vols., huidMmeljr Wnd, cloth, gilt edges, 

Mendelssohn Family (7S*), 1729—1847. From Letters and 
Joumals. Transhited from the German (rf Sebastian Hbhseu 
3rd Edition, a vols., Svo, 30>. 

Mendelssohn. See also " Great Musicians." 

Mitford {Mary RusseU) Our Village. Illustrated with Frontis- 
piece Steel Engnving, and 11 fiill.page and 157 smaller Cuts. Crown 
410^ doth, gilt edges, at/.; cheaper bmdii^g, leu. 61/. 

Mollelt {/. W.) Illustrated Didimary of Words used in Art 
and Archseolog)'. ExplaioijiE Tenni frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Aims, Bronies, Christian Art, Colour, Costome, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldrr, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c, with their Derivations. Illustrated 
with MO Wood EngiBvmgs. SniaU4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15/. 

MoH^ {H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. The 
aocxxh volume of the Tauchniti Collection of Aalhors. iSmo, 
as.bd. 

Muller (E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Containing many 
Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square imperial l6mo, 
doth extra, 71. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5r. 

Music. See " Great Musicians," 
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^E WBIGGIN'S Sketcha and Tbla. 1 8mo, 4^. 

A«c CMtTt Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauli- 
fullj printed in colonii, 410, clotli txtit, iv, 6A 

New Zealand, See Bradshaw. 

Newfoundland, See Ras. 

Norbury {Henry F.) Naval Br^ide M South Africa. Crowt 
8vo, clotli extra, loi. 6d. 

Nordenskiold's Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Popular 
Accoont of the Noith-East Passage of the "Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAAKD, of the Royal Danisli Navy, and member of the " VegK" 
Expedition. Svo, with about 50 UtusirBiiom and 3 Maps, an. 

Nordftoff^C.) Califomia,for Health, Pleasure, and Pesidence. 
New Edition, Svo, with Mapt and Illostrations, izi. 6J. 

Northern Fairy Tales. Translated by H. L. Braekstad. 5J. 

Nothing to Wear; and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post Svo, in stiff coloured wrapper, u. 

Nursery Playmates {Prinaof). 317 Coloured Pictures for 
Children t^ eminent Artist*. FoUo, in coloured boards, (a. 



fiBRIEN (P. £.) Fifty Years of Conassions to Ireland. 
^-^ 8vo. 

^— — Irish Land Question, and En^ish Question. New 
Edition, fcap. Svo, ir. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev, H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir JoSHUA Rp.YNOi.DS, Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, vrith lUnurations, 51, 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 
the Architect, Art Manufactarer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. Audsley, Fellows of the Royal Iiisiilute 



cloth gilt, 3IJ. 6rf. 
Owen {Douglas) Mmvu Insurance Notes and Clauses. 
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pALGRAVE (S. F. D.). See « Chairman's Handbook." 

Palliser {Mrs.) A History of Laa, from the Eaiiiest Period. 
A New and Renaed Edition, with additional cuts and text, npirsrds of 
100 Illustrations and coloued Designs, t voL, Svo, ■/. it. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. Svo, i/- is. 

ITie China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 lUubaCions of Marks and Monogmni. znd Edition, 
-with Additions. Small post 8*0, limp doth, 5/. 

Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer. Numerous coloured Plates, square 
8vo, 5*. 

Pharvtaeopotia of the United Slates of America. 8to, 2t.s. 

Photography {Sistory and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Pinto (Major Serpa) How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, Through Unknown Countries ; DiscoveiT of the 
Great Zambesi Affluents, &c— VoL I., The Kti^s RiSe. VoL II., 
The CoiUaid Family. With 24 fuU-psge and 118 luilf-page and 
Emailer lUuitistions, 13 small Maps, and I large one. 3 vols., demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 421. 

Pocotk, See Arkold (G. M.). 

Poe {£. A.) The Raven. Illustrated by Gustave Dor& 
Imperial idaa, cloth, fi^. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modem Authors. 
Small Sto, y. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahah, 

Nakes, Nordenskiold, Gildek, McCormick. 
Politics and Life in Mars, lamo, 2s. 6d. 
Powell (W,) Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or, T^ree Years 

aiDODg the Cannibals (^ New Britain. Demy Sro, Map and numerous 

Illustrations, lS(. 
Prisons, Her Majes^s, their Effects and Defect:. New and 

cheaper Edition, fn. 
Pinter (Edward/., R.A.). See " Illustrated Text-books." 
Publisher^ Circular { The), and General Record of British and 

Foreign Literature Published on the lit and ■5tb of every Month, 3i£ 
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T?^E (W'. Fraser) From Newfoundland to Manitoba; a 
■'*' Guide through Canada's Maiiclme, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. 
Witli Maps. Crtnm Svo, 6f. 

Jiamdaud (A.) History of Russia, a vols., Svo, 36^. 
Reber{F.) History of Ancient Art. Svo, i8j. 
Bedford (G.) Ancient Sculpture. Crown Svo, 5*. 
Reid{T. W.) Land of tke Bey. Post Svo, xos.6d. 

Rimusal {Madame de), Memoirsof iSoa— 1808. ByherGrand- 
son. M. Paul de R^musat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
UoBV and Mr. John Lilue. 4th Edition, cloth enXra, s vols., 
Svo, 3ir. 

Selection front tke. Letters of Madame de Rimttsat to her 

Husband and Son, fiom 1804 to 1813. Front the Fiench, by Mrs. 



Richter (Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National GatUry. 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 3/. ar.; half-morocco, uncut, 3J^ lu. 6^ 

See also Leonardo da Vincl 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by HOWABD PVLB. Imperial Svo, cloth. {In Iht preis. 

Robinson {fhil) In my Indian Garden. With a Preface by 
Edwin Arnold, M.A,, C.S.I., &C Crown Svo, limp cloth, 4tli 
Edition, y, (ki. 

^— NooA's Ark. A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 

History. Small post Svo, lis. 6d. 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 

America, and Round them. Crown 810, lor. 6d. 

' Under the Punkah. Crown Svo, limp cloth, y. 

Robinson {Sergeant) Wealthand its Sources. Stray Thoughts. 5/. 

Roland; the Story of. Crown Svo, illustrated, f>s. 

Romantic Stories of tkt Legal Profession. Crown Svo, dotb, 
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Rose LWraty ( Tfu). Pmnilar Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, ij. ; clotl^ ai. 6d. Manj of the Vohmiei ue lUoftnled— 
Uttl* WoBMO. By Loviu M. Alcott. Dble. toL, 21. 
LlttU Woman W«dd*d. Forroing ■ Sequel to " Little Women." 
Llttl* Woman And UttU Woman WMldAd. iTol.,cIoth£ilt,3f.6^ 
Llttlo Kan. By L. M. Alcott. ii. ; cloth gilt. y. M. 
An Old-rMhlonsd Olrl, Bv Louisa M. Alcott. xs.; doth, 

3*. 6rf. 
Work. A Stoir of Experience. By L. M. ALCOTT. 3 voli., ». each. 
Stowa (Kn. H, B.) Tlia Panrl of Orx'u lalnnd. 



- ■ ' ■ Wa nod our ITelKhbonra. 2f.; doth, y. 6J. 

~~^— Kt WUa nnd I. ». ; doth gill, 31. 6J. 

Bana Brlnkar ; or, the SUtbt Hkataa. 8y Mri. DoDGX. 

Kr atndy Window*. B; J. R. Lowell. 

Tha CHiBTdlan AncaL By Oliver Wendell Holuil 

Xr BnBimar In a (Hrdan. By C. D. Warnek. 

Drad. Mrs. Bkbchu Stowe. Zf.; dothgilt, 3x.&£ 

Farm BaUada. By Will Cakleton. 

Farm FaatlraU. By Will Cakleton. 

Farm Lafanda. By Will Carleton. 

Tba OUanta «f Dr. Bamaclaa. a parti, if. eadi. 

Iho ITndlacovarad Oonntrr. By W. D. Howells. 

Baby Bo*. By C. M. Clat. 

Tha Boaa In Bloom. B^ L. M. Alcott. a^.; doth gilt, 3^.61/. 

Bi«ht Oonalna. By L. H. Alcott. »i. ; doth pit, 31. 6d. 

Vndar tha Ulaoa. By L. M. Alcott. at. ; also 31. 6a'. 

SIlTsr Pltohora. By LOUISA M. Alcott. 

JimmT'a OnUaa In the "FinafOra," and other Talea. By 

Louisa M. Alcott. at.; doth gilt, 31. 6rf. 
Jack and JUL By Louisa M. Alcott. at. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the " Gay woithys." 3 vols., u.eadii 

I vol., doth gilt, 31. &/. 
Vrlanda : a Dnat. By E. Stuart Fhelfs. 
A Qantlaman of Lalaim. A Novel, By Edgar Fawcstt, 
The Btory of Halan Trer. 

Mound the Yule Log: Nerwman Folk and Fairy Tales. 
TraniLtnted Trom the Norwuian vfV. Chr, Asbjornsen. With loO 
Illuitraiioni after diawtaip by Norwesian AitUls, and an IntroductlMi 
1^ E. W. Goise. Impenal i6mo, doth extra, gilt edges, jt, id. 
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Sousselet {Louis) Son of the Comtablt of France. Small post 
Svo, numerous lUustratioo), 5f. 

■ The Drummtr Boy: a Stofy of the Days of Washington, 
Small post Svo, numerous lUustrations, y, 

JRussell ( W. Clark) The Lady Maud, 3 vols., crown Svo, 
^U. 6d. New Edilion, unill post Svo, bi. 

■ — Little Loo. 6s. 
t when cff Duty. 

— — Sailor's Language. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3^, 6d. 

■ ' Sea Queen. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31J. 6d. 

— -■ Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, 6rf. 

See also Low's Standard Novels. 

Russell {W. H., LL.D.) Hesperothm: Notes from the IVatem 
Worid. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Oumdil, aud the Far West, in the Sprinfi and Summer of iBSl. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown Svo, dotb, 241. 

The Tour of the Prime of Wales in India. By 

W. H. RussBLL, LL.D. FuUy lUostrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 521. 6d.i Large 
Paper Edition, 84^. 



C A/NTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
'-' and Eiciure Galleries of Europe. With Illustratiotw. Royal i6mo, 



Schweinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels 
and Advenlnres in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1S6S to 1871. With Illustrations and Itfge Map. 3 vols., crown Svo, 
15/. 

Satt (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 410, 31^. 64, 
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Stdgwiek {Major IV.) Ught the Dominant Force of the Umverje. 

7J. &/. 
Senior (JVassau fV.) Cottvenatums and J'oumais in Egypt aad 

M>lla. a Tob^ 8t^ 34/. 

Shadieit (S. H.) South Afriaut Campaign, 1879. Compiled 

hj J. P. Mackinnom {lonaaij jaoA Htf^ilaDden) and S. H. 

Shadbolt; and dedicated, by pennurion, to Field-Mtnbil I1.RJI. 

the Dnke of Cambridge. Containing a portrait and biograpby of 

everr oHicet klUed in the campaign. 410, handiomety bound in doth 

extra,!/. 101. 
TTie Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1S80. By Sydney 

Shadbolt, Joint Author (^ " The South AlhcBQ Campaign of i8:r9.'' 

3 volt., ro]«l quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 

Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 
Sto, gilt top, 361. ; /ditian de htxt, 6 vols., Svo, doth extra, 63b 

- ■ See also " Flowers of Shakespeare." 
Sida^ {Sir P.) Arcadia. New Edition, 6s. 
Siegfried : The Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

Siket ( Wirf). Gambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 

Dometoos niutntioiu. Donj (tro, ibt. 
British GoHins, Welsh Folk Lore. New Edition, 8vo, 

18/. 
— — - Studies ^Assassination. i6mo, y. 6d. 
$ir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the " Spectator." 



Smith {G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illnstnted hj Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
Svo, 6th Edition, tSi. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late G. 

Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Musenin. 
With many Illustiations. Demy Svo, cloth extn. 6th Edition, 16^. 
An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re-written by the 
Re». PaoPESSOB Saycb, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy Svo, l8r. 

Smith {J. JUoyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 111 full- 
page Plate* and other Qluttrationt. Crown Svo, "jt. 6d. 

■ ■ ■' Hades of Ardenne : a Visit to the Cams of Han. Crown 
Svo, lUutrated, 5>. 
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Smith (71 Hoger) Archittcturt, Gothic and Renaissanee. II- 

lustraled, crown 8vo, 5^. 
■ ■ ■ — . Claisic and Early Christian. 

lUustraied, Crown 8vo, S*. 
Sotith Kensington Museum. Vol. II., 211. 

Spanish and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynter's 
Art Text-books.) 51. [In tht prtis. 

Spry(W././., R.N.) The Cruise ef HM.S. " Ciiallenger." 
With Route Map and DUUijrlUustniions. 6th Edition, demy Svo, doth. 
i&. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, with some of the Illnstiations, 71. 6d. 

Stack {E.) Six Months in Persia, a vols., crown 8vo, 34J. 

Stanley {ff. M.) Haw I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, fs. 6cf. ; large Paper Edition, loi. 6d. 
-^^— "Afy Kaluiu" Prina, Xing, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 

IIldstratiDn* after Original Designs by the Author. Cioth, 7^, 6d. 
' — Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 161. 
Through tlie Dark Continent, Cheaper Edition, 

crown Svo, \7i.kd, 
Stenhouse {Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown Svo, ts. 6d. 
Stoker {Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile nf the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous Other lUostrations. New Edition, Is. 6d. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey, as. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, vs. Cloth, 

gilt edges, y. bd. 
Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Small post 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

'- Geography. With 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 

Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is.; Library Edition, 
4f. 6d. 
Betty's Bright Idea. is. 
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at SoM^tpm Lbw, Marsto*, tf Cf-'t 

Stmvt {Mrs. Btufur) My Wifo ami I; or, Harry Hatitryftit 

Hbtaty. SbiH peat 9k^ doth cxtn, &.* 

Mvtitte^s Woomg. 5f.;Cop7T^tSenes,ij:6d^;d.,2i:* 

Old Tmn Foik. 6s.; Cheap Edition, is. 6d. 

■ Old TffWH Pirmde Stories. Cloth extra, j*, 6J1 

'■ Our Folk* atPegaiau. 6t. 
— We and air Neig/ibours, i toL, small post 8vo, 6i. 

S«<im1 10 "Mj Wife ud I"* 

- JVni and White jyranxy. Small post 8to, 3s. 6d. 
Chmp Edidoa, u: 6aL and at. 

— ■' Faganue Peoplt: their Laves and Lives. Crown Svo, 

(^leer Little Pec^ is. ; doth, si. 

^^-^ Chimn^ Comer, is. ; doth, u. 6d. 
71u Feari t^ Ott's Island. Crown Sto, 5».» 

Woman in Saered History, niustrated with 15 

Chnmo-lL'hagnpfai and sboat 200 pagca of Letterpress. Demy 
410V clotb exui, ^ ed(c«, 25^. 

Sullivan {A. M., late M.P.\ NuUhdl History of Ireland. 
From the Earliot Ap* to the FicKiit Time. P^ier boanU, &f. 



'TACCHI {A.) Madagascar and the Malagasy Embassy. 

■*■ Demy 8»o, doth. 

Taine {H. A) "Les Or^nes de la Frame Contemforaine," 
TmmUted hj John Ddkand. 

VoL I. Tha Anoteot Beclnu. Demy Sto, doth, 161: 
Vol 3. The branch BeTolaUon. VoL i . do. 
Vol 3. Do. do. VoL 3. do. 

Talbot {Hon. E.) A Letter on Emigration, is. 

Tauehnitt's English Editi^ms of German Authors. Each 
Tolume, cloth flexible, U. ; 01 lewed, U. 6d, (Calali^nes post free 
OD ■pplication.) 

Tauchnitz {B.) German andEn^ish Didionary. Paper, \s. 6d,; 
doth, 3/. ; rou, 31. &/. 

■ Sit aln RcKc Libtuy. 
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Tauchnits (B.) frmeh and English Dietionary. Paper, \s. dd. ; 

dolb, at. ; TO«n, 2s. 6d. 
• J/aiian and English Dtttumary. Paper, \s. f>d.; cloth, 

3J. ; roan, v. itd. 

■ '■-' Spanish and English. Paper, is, td. ; cloth, aj. ; roan, 
u. &/. 

Taylor (W. J/".) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, 71. 6rf. 

Thaitsing {Prof.) Preparation <^ Malt and tht Fabritation of 

Bnr. 8vo, 45;. 
Thtakstgn {Miehaet) British Angling Mies, niustrated. Cr. 

8vo, y. 



Thousand Years Hence (.^). By Nunsowe Greene. Crovn 

8vo, 61. 
Talhaststn {Alexandre) Grand Supplimenl du Dictionnairt 

Tedmolc^que. 31, (id. 

Tolmer {Alexander) PeminiS£ences of an Adventurous and Che- 

qnered Career. 3 vols, 31/. 
Trials. See Browne, 

Tristram {Pev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 

Tour throufih tbe Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated bj 44 Per- 
manent Photographs, a vols., folio, doth extia. gilt edges, yt. 6d. 



Tunis. See Reid. 



T TNION Jack {The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
^ Henty. Profiuely Illuitnled with Coloured and other Plates. 
VtA. L, &. VoU. IL, IIL, IV., 7/. W. each. 

Up Stream .- A Journey from the Present to the J^t Pictures 
and Words by R. AndrA. Coloored PlatOS 4tot V- 
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BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 

CELEBRATED TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 8 Voi.., nm, 

8vo, aOO pp., npnrdf of 100 thU-pkge lUuatntion*, li$, 6d.t 
gilb edges, 14t. each : — 

/. The Exploration of the World. 
II. The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century. 
III. The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. 

tB" Tb«lBtl<napp«iidsdto««hboalc»rerU>UisrarloiuEdUloiuuidrriOM 

siTsn U the foot ol tbe PMI«. 
tt * TWJINTY THOVSAND I^XAaXTSB ITBDEB THE SEA. 
<•• HBOTOR 8ERTADAO. 
a * THH PUB COTJNTBT. 

a/fbom teb babte to thb tkoos, and a tbip 
bothtd it. 

a a mOHABI, STBOOOFT, TEB OOUBIBB 07 TKB CZAB. 

ae SICK SANDS, THB BOT OAFTAIN. 
led PTTB WBEXS IN A BAI.IX>ON. 
had ADYXHTUBBS OF THBBB BNQLISHKBN AND THBBB 

BUSSIANS. 
h»d ABOUND THB WOBIA IN EIOHTT DAYS. 

i.XdA. FI/OATma CIXT. 

°'^lifTHB BIXKIEADB BUKNBBS. 
?.IDB. OX'S BXPBBIKSNT. 

..{"llCASTBB ZACHABHTS. 

'"' ) ./A DBAKA in THB AIB. 

Via wxmtbb aiod thb icb. 
.^ s<thb bubtttobb of thb " chanobli.ob." 

"' IifHAXTIN FAZ. 
had THB CHILD OF THE CATBBN. 

THE XTSTBBIOUS ISLAND, 3 Tola. :— 
bed I. DBOFPBD FBOX THE CLOUDS. 
bed II. ABANDONED, 
ted in. SBOBET OF THB ISLAND. 
, fdTHB BBGUH'S FOBTUHB. 
"'X THB MUTINBEB8 OF THB "BOXTNTT." 
ted THB TBIBULATIONS OF A CHINAUAN. 
THE STEAK HOUSE, 3 Tola. :— 
ba I. DEUON OF CAVNFOBB. 
b a II. TIOBBS AND TBAITOBB. 

THB aiANT BAFT, 3 Tola.:— 
h I. BIOHT HUNDBBD LBAOUE8 OH THB AHAZON. 
b II. THB CBTPTOQBAK. 
b OOCFBET UOBQAN. 

THB aSBBN BAT. Cloth, fpit. edge*, St. ; plain edECS, Sr. 
a SduII Bto, Tozy Damaroni niiutr&tioiUp bEndAomBlj bonnd iq cloth* with j^ili 
«dB«, lOi, M. ■ dluo, plifDSr binding:, Bi. 

f Lares Imperial IBmo, Tarr UDnumu lUiKtntlaiia, handionslr bonad laeloUi. 
<r<tta([t1Cada«*.Ti.«l. 
« Ditto, plainer bindine. h M. 

i Cheaper EdlUon,! Vol., papa baaid^iriIb*aaaoItiMlIta(tr«ldou,b.t bound 
In oloth, ^ •dina, i. 
* Chtapar K^tkm ■■ (J), In IToli., li^au&i bound In doth, glU idsM, 1 ToL. 

/ Bama ai M, aoq>t Id Blolh, * Vola, Btlt •dgM, H, wok. 
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Sampson Low, Marstm, ^ Co's List (f PuUuations. 31 

T/ELAZQUEZ and AfuriBo. By C. B. Curtis. With 

" Original Etchinei. Royal Svo, 31J. 6dL 1 laife paper, 631. 

Vidoria (Qtuen) Life of. By Grace GREENwooa With 
numenma Illustrations. Small post Svo, 6r. 

Vincent (/;) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Frank Vincent, 
Jan., Author of "The LaJul of the White Elephant," "Througli 
and Through the Tropics," etc Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Map, tit. 

Vielkt-k-Duc (5.) Lectures on Ankitecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect With 33 Stcd Phites and zoo 
Wood Engravings. Super-royil Svo, leather back, gilt top, nitli 
complete Index, 3 voU, 3/. zi. 

Vivian {A. -P.) Wanderings in the Western land. 3rd Edition, 

lQS.fKL 

Voyages. See McCorhick. 

JJ/ALLACE (Z.) Ben Har: A Tale of the Christ. Crown 

'' Svo, 6t. 

Walitr (Jiev. C. H.) The Nanus on the Gates of Pearl, 

tmd other Studies. By the Rev. C. H, Waller, M.A. New 

Edition. Crown Svo, cloth eitra, 3J. W. 
'—~^— A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament Compiled Irom Briider's Concordance. For 

the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 

Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post Svo, 

cloth, zi; 6</. Part II, The Vocabulary, u. &£ 
— ~ Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal l6nio, dolh limp, ts. 6/. 
Silver Sockets ; and other Shadows of Redemption. 

Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Chorcb, Hompstead. Small 

post Svo, cloth, 61. 
Warner (C. £>.) Batk-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, is. 
Washington Irving s Little Britain. Square crown Svo, 6j. 
Waster. (American Men of Letters.) iSmo, aj. 61/. 
Weismann {A.) Studies in the Theory of Descent. One of the 

most complete of recent contribntions to the Theory of Evolution. 

With a Preface by the Ute Charles Darwin, F.R.S., and numerous 

Coloured Plates. 3 vols., Svo, 4CU. 
Whealley {H. B.) and Delamette {P. H.) Art Work in Force- 

Iain. Large Svo, 21. &/. 
■ ' Art Work in Gold and Silver. Modem. Large Svo, 

at. W. 
White (Rheda E.) From Infatuy to WomanhMd. A Book of 

Instruction for Yonng Mothers. Crown Svo, doth, 101. 6d. 
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